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This Issue in Brief 
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The wage rationalization program in United States Steel 

Following 2 years of joint work, the United States Steel Corp. and the United 
Steelworkers of America last January concluded a job classification agreement 
which established a new precedent in labor-management arrangements in so com- 
plex an industry as steel. The article on page 967, by Robert Tilove, Executive 
Secretary of the Steel Commission, discusses in detail the problems, procedures, 
and significance of the agreement which ciassified jobs for the purpose of eliminating 
wage-rate inequities. The negotiations, which were characterized by good will 
and mutual confidence and respeet by the parties from the outset, were formalized 
through a series of five written agreements, each representing successive stages of 
the classification program. The negotiations were the more remarkable since 
management, for the most part, has considered job classification its exclusive 
prerogative, and unions, on the other hand, have, in most instances, been wary 
of involvement in a formal job-evaluation plan. 


Money and real weekly earnings during defense, war, and reconversion periods 


Since August 1939 money and real weekly earnings have been significantly 
affected by shifting economic developments, particularly as reflected in changes in 
employment, weekly work hours, and wage rates. Between August 1939 and 
December 1941 earnings of workers in the durable-goods industries, textile manu- 
facturing, and coal mining were most strongly influenced by the defense program. 
Except for the utility and trade groups, earnings generally rose more than living 
costs. Between December 1941 and April 1945 both money and real earnings 
increased substantially in the great majority of industries. In the period of 
reconversion between April 1945 and June 1946 the favored position of the heavy- 
goods industries in both money and real terms was reversed, chiefly as a result of 
a sharp drop in weekly work hours. Substantial wage-rate increases, combined 
with comparatively stable hours, enabled bituminous-coal mining, railroads, retail 
trade, and various nondurable-goods manufacturing industries to increase earnings 
more than the rise in living costs. 





NOTICE TO READERS OF THE REVIEW 


Effective with Volume 65, No. 1 (July 1947), the page size of the Monthly 
Labor Review will be changed.. The new page size will be 7% by 10%: 
inches, which will provide space for two columns of type on a page and 
make, we hope, for greater readability. There will be no change in general 
policy regarding the content of the Review. 














IV THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


Except for railroads and coal mining, weekly earnings in all of the industrio, 
covered rose between June 1946 and February 1947. Real earnings, however, {,)) 
in all but two instances because of the unparalleled rise in living costs. Ty), 
relative standing of money and real earnings in February 1947, as compared wit} 
previous levels, varies significantly depending upon the period selected fo, 
comparison. Page 983. 


Progress of State minimum-wage legislation, 1946 


In State minimum-wage activity, the year 1946 was notable both for wag. 
orders put into effect and for work in process on additional orders. One State 
Massachusetts, amended its law to extend coverage to men. During the year, 15 
revised orders became effective in 10 jurisdictions, raising previous wage rate: 
from a third to a half. All 1946 orders, except in one State, set rates higher tha), 
the present 40-cent Federal minimum, including an order applicable to inter. 
state workers covered by the Federal act. Eight States in 1946 issued revised 
cost-of-living budgets for wage-board use. At the end of 1946, work already begun 
contemplated issuance of approximately 36 additional orders. Page 1040. 


Wages in sawmills in the South, September—October 1946 


Straight-time hourly earnings of sawmill workers in the South averaged 64 
cents in the fall of 1946. Three-fifths of the workers received less than 65 cents 
an hour. The highest earnings (averaging 75 cents) were reported in Wes: 
Virginia, and the lowest (59 cents) were found in Alabama. Page 1029. 


Wage structure of the textile dyeing and finishing industry, July 1946 


Textile dyeing and finishing plant workers averaged 89 cents an hour, ex- 
clusive of overtime and shift premiums, in July 1946; men received 92 cents and 
women 75 cents, the latter comprising only about a sixth of the plant labor force 
Over-all averages by type of material being processed were 96 cents for silk and 
rayon, 85 cents for cotton and linen, and 86 cents for woolens and worsteds. 
Workers in the Middle Atlantic region (predominantly silk and rayon processing) 
averaged 96 cents an hour, while those in New England and the Southeast (largely 
cotton and linen processing) averaged 91 and 78 cents, respectively—each region 
representing, roughly, a third of the industry’s employment. Differences in 
product and processes, with accompanying variations in occupational structure, 
contributed substantially to these over-all variations. Page 1034. 


Extent of collective agreements in seven European countries 


In Great Britain, Scandinavia, France, Belgium, and the Netherlands, collec- 
tive agreements today are broader in coverage, more uniform as to standards, 
and have greater legal force than in 1939. Collective agreements in these coun- 
tries are frequently negotiated on an industry-wide basis, and in France recent 
legislation requires industry-wide agreements. However, government wage col- 
trols still limit the freedom of collective bargaining in most of the countries cited. 
Legal instruments for the enforcement of collective agreements include labor 
courts in Scandinavia and regular courts in the Netherlands and France; but in 
Belgium and Great Britain the agreements are simply ‘‘ Gentlemen’s agreements.’ 
Central federations of employers’ associations on the one hand and of trade- 
unions on the other are assisting in the negotiation of collective agreements and 
in codifying industrial relations in many of these countries. Page 1019. 
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CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


Current statistics of labor interest in selected periods ' 


{Available in reprint form] 





| 1947 | 1946 | 1939 
|__| A verage 


| April | March |February| Apri! 


| 
Item Unit or base 
| ori 
period om 


Employment and unemployment | 


Civilian labor foree (BC): Total Thousands____| 59,120 | 58,390 | 58,010 | 56, 450 
MaR..e+¢«-- .do_. . 42,440 | 42,100 | 39,860 
Female. - Cine Tae as pee . 15,950 | 15,910 
Employed °.- ee Bewe ts 56 56,.060 | 55, 520 

Male 





a ~e oti i 40, 590 | 40,090 
Female... . re > Siero Ba 5 ee 5, 15,470 | 15, 430 
Nonagricultural. ; “ 48,820 | 48, 600 
Agricultural - - ‘ a al , 7, 240 6, 920 

Unemployed - - - : ‘ ; a teeshiats : 2, 330 2, 490 
Male- --. - ; ; ; , 1, 850 2, 010 
Female. ‘ ; > 5 480 480 21,950 

Civilian employ ‘ment in nonagricultural 

establishments: Total 3_ - IPS Settee ome , 767 | 42,043 | 41,849 | 39, 908 30, 287 

Manufacturing - cate a ere ord | 15, 15, 511 15, are 10, 078 

Mining - - onl —_ p 879 845 

Construction 4 pase 1, 534 1, 302 1, 150 

Transportation and public utilities. -—-_|-___- , 5, 4, 021 4,011 : 2, 912 

Trade _ - - ; - ; 4 8, 563 8, 507 6, 705 

Finance, service, and miscellaneous... - 5, 106 6, 120 6, 107 5, 98 4, 610 

Federal, State, and local government, 

including Federal force-account con- 
struction - - - eneone ¢ 5, 415 5, 367 5, 66 3, 988 

Military personnel___-_- be 7 1, 834 1, 906 , 346 367 

Production-worker employ ment: 

Manufacturing Laed ree 12,614 | 12, 593 8, 192 

Bituminous-coal mining Secad og 332 335 ' 371 

Class I steam railroads, inioding salaried ’ 

employees (ICC) ee : . 1, 325 1, 324 . 988 
Hired farm workers (BAE) a: a , 67 1, 545 1, 587 . 5 2,109 

















Hours and earnings 


Average weekly earnings: 
Manufacturing - -__- eee ee SR ere ei $47. 
Bituminous-coal mining. - eudhde oe ...-| $64. 
Retail trade. _ _-_-_-__- BLK eS a heites 5. 
Building construction (private) nd, Sede trd Saban «i j 

Average weekly hours: 
Manufacturing - --__. ag 
Bituminous-coal mining - 

Retail trade - _ _- 
Building construction (private) 

(verage hourly earnings: 
Manufacturing _ ___- inl S A . 05 $0. 633 
Bituminous-coal mining. ; rr x r . 27 $0. 886 
Retail trade__..._.___- ehh FED ese oLerke . .8 $0. 536 
Building construction (private) . ._- Ay * =? $0. 933 
Average straight-time hourly earnings 

in manufacturing, using— 
Current oe ment by industry-_|. inti oe | . 13% b $0. 622 
Employment by industry as of 

Q Bo tt Pe Re eee ; ‘ . 007 $0. 640 

uarterly farm wage rate, r da 

without board (BAE E) “7 +i 72 . ‘ 5 $1. 53 


Industrial injuries and labor turn-over 


Industrial injuries in manufacturing per 
million man-hours worked 
Labor turn-over per 100 employees in 
manufacturing: 
ba Separations... 


$23. 86 
$23. 88 
$21. 17 
$30. 39 


37.7 
27.1 
43.0 
32. 6 





Keer 
Aes 
SB 


ses ae: 
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= 
ont > ton 

















Lay-offs 
Total accessions _- 





Labor-management disputes 

Work Lam « pag beginning in month: 

ee i Zia Se 290 504 218 

Number of workers involved. Thousands. 5 90 566 98 

All work stoppages during month: 

Number of man-days idle__ do___- p img 1,230 | 14,300 1, 484 
Man-days idle as percent of available 

working time RL -1| .1 | 0. 2 | 2.2 | 0. 28 


See footnotes at end of table. 











CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


Current statistics of labor interest in selected periods '\—Continued 





Unit or base 
period 


1947 





March 





Prices 


Log index (for moderate 
jes in large cities): AJl items- 


Consumers’ 
Se fam 


ilies wad Weastabiea.- Based 
ie Gane gE el 
Le SO ES «2 


F = electricity, and ice 
H ousefurnishings 
Miscellaneous 
Wholesale price index: All commodities ___- 
All commodities other than farm prod- 


ucts 
All commodities other than farm prod- 
ucts and foods 


National income and expenditures 


National income payments (BFDC) 
Co tures of goods and services 


Production 


Industrial production index, unadjusted 
R): Total 


Car loadings index, unadjusted (FR) -.-.-- 
Electric energy (FPC): Total 


Utilities (production for public use) 
Industrial establishments 


Construction 


Construction expenditures 

Permit valuation of urban building con- 
struction 

New nonfarm family dwelling units !!___._. 





1935-39= 100-_- 
1935-39 = 100___ 
1935-39= 100__- 
1935-39 = 100. __ 
1935-39= 100___ 
1935-39 = 100___ 
1935-39=100___ 
1935-39= 100___ 
1935-39 = 100. __ 
1935-39 = 100___ 
1935-39= 100___ 
1935-39=100___ 
1935-39= 100. __ 
1935-39 = 100___ 
1935-39= 100. __ 
1926=100._.._. 


1926= 100__.__ 


1926=100_...__ 
1926= 100. ..._. 


1935-39= 100__- 
1935-39 = 100___ 
1935-39 = 100___ 
Thousands of 
short tons. 
1935-39 = 100. __ 
=i isione of 





BES 


— z 
OPW DUAR WODROr- 


te 
SS8a 
— 


8 147. 7 


_| $141.0 


$131.8 
177.0 
162. 4 


$999 


$435 
70, 100 





$382 
61, 600 





$863 


$277 
44, 400 


| 1946 





a ee 


1939 
Ay Tage 
fe rr year 


—————— 


April 


$12, 960 


9 $28,132 
$7, 707 


$830 


$436 | 
84, 000 





! Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics unless otherwise indicated. Abbreviations used: BC (Bureau 0! 
the Census); ICC (Interstate Commerce Commission); BAE (Bureau of Agricultural Economics); Bf l)' 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce); FR (Federal Reserve); BM (Bureau of Mines); FPC (Fed- 


eral Power Commission). 


Most of the current figures are pre 


liminary 


?10-month average—March to December 1940—Not comparable with later figures. Revisions are in 


process. 

3 Excludes employees on public emergency work, these being included in pomsreaved civilian labor fore 
Civilian employment in nonagricultural establishments differs from nonagricultural 
labor force mainly because of the inclusion in the latter of such groups as self-employe 


casual workers. 


4 Revisions of the construction series include the transfer of Federal force-account employment to the 
Certain additional revisions have been made in this and some of the other series. 


Government series. 
p. o21 ay Say See) 


March. 
’ All cities not surveyed: Rent index of February based on 6 cities. 


* Includes current motor vehicle prices. See note on p. 1105 of this issue. 


* First quarter. 
1° Not available. 


ee in civ 


illan 
and domestic and 


(See 


1! These figures are not adjusted to allow for lapse in building permits and the lag between issuane ©: 
building permits and the start of construction. For information on number of dwelling units actually starte¢ 
for which these adjustments have been made, see the section on Construction, pp. 1108-1116. 
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The Wage Rationalization Program in 
United States Steel 


By Rosert Tivove, Executive Secretary, Steel Commission ! 


On JANUARY 13, 1947, after almost 2 years of constant negotiation, 
the steel-producing subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corp. and 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) concluded an agreement on 
the classification of jobs for the purpose of eliminating intraplant wage- 
rate inequities. This agreement entailed a wage increase of approxi- 
mately 15 million dollars annually and 32 million dollars retroactively. 
The results of the program were written into the 2-year labor 
contract which the company and the union signed on April 22, 1947. 
These agreements were the culminating points in a program of wage 
rationalization which represents an application of industrial engineer- 
ing and collective bargaining without parallel in American industry. 
For the first time, a set of standard hourly wage scales was estab- 
lished for the principal steel-making subsidiaries of U.S. Steel. These 
wage scales, except for a southern differential, were made uniform for 
more than 40 plants from coast to coast. These agreements dealt 
with occupational wage inequities both within and among the plants. 
That same system of job description and classification is now being 
applied, jointly by labor and management, to all but a few of the 
Nation’s basic steel plants. It is clear that this will go a long way 
toward equalization of wage scales throughout the industry. Further- 
more, this pressure to equalize occupational rates will probably spread 
to metalworking plants that bargain in the shadow of basic steel. 
Significant. in itself as a major development in steel’s industrial 
relations, this “inequity program” attracts a universal interest as a 
milestone’ in the application of industrial engineering techniques 
through collective bargaining. 
It was not a theory which inspired this program. Internal wage- 
rate inequities had been a continuing problem in the steel industry. 


eT 

> The Steel Commission, a part of the U. S. Department of Labor, was originally set up by the National 
War Labor Board in order to carry out its directive order for the elimination of intraplant wage-rate 
inequities in the steel industry. The views expressed are entirely the author’s. 


967 
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Wage inequities are apt to be a lively question in any large plant jy 
which rates ‘‘just grew”’ in the absence of a planned program for orderly 
wage administration. There were, however, conditions in steel] w hich 
had combined to aggravate the problem: 

(1) Steel jobs do not easily fall into neatly repeated patterns of 
identical occupations; they therefore elude control except by means of 
a planned system. 

(2) Constant technological change, whether of equipment, mate. 
rials, processes, products, or work assignments, have tended to accy. 
mulate wage-rate dislocations. 

(3) The coexistence of time payments and incentive systems jp 
practically endless variety. has engendered a host of problems, not 
the least of which was the comparatively better lot of incentive 
workers under conditions of wartime production. 

(4) The past practice of sometimes accommodating wage rates to 
the price or profitability of the particular product had put differen; 
rewards on identical job content. 

(5) The past practice of “subcontracting” to certain crew bosses 
the hiring and payment of their men had left a residue in the form 
of some unusual rate differentials. 

(6) There were marked inequalities in bargaining power among 
employees, taken as groups or as individuals, based in part on differ- 
ences in the controllability and bottle-neck character of various 
operations. 

(7) The introduction of a uniform workweek had made more 
objectionable comparatively low hourly rates that previously could 
be built into larger earnings through a longer workweek. 

(8) Similarly, because of a sustained high rate of operations, 
certain jobs could no longer offer an advantage in steadier employment 
to offset comparatively low hourly rates. 

Unionization had added urgency to the creation of a standard wage 
structure. Big Steel unionism is only 10 years old. It came at a 
time when U. S. Steel was well advanced in the preparation, but 
not the actual application, of a program of job evaluation. 

The first contract in 1937 provided that wage inequalities could be 
adjusted during the life of the agreement on a mutually satisfactory 
basis. Apparently nothing more was contemplated than fragmentary 
treatment of wage inequalities, whether intraplant or interpiant, 
through the piece-meal adjustment of individual grievances, without 
any broader program of rate review. There was no provision for 
arbitration in the event that agreement was not reached. 

The contracts signed in September 1942 provided for a joint union- 
management commission to seek agreement for a complete overhat- 
ing of the corporation’s internal wage structure. This temporary 
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commission was to strive for a formula by which inequalities within 
the steel plants might be determined and eliminated. Such an over-all 
review was not to result in any “‘substantial increase in the company’s 
total pay-roll cost or prejudice to the company’s competitive position.”’ 

This commission made a determined effort, over a period of 6 
months, to reach agreement. It failed. The corporation sought 
negotiations on the basis of its evaluation manual. The union 
counter-proposed the creation of an 8-million-dollar fund to correct 
inequalities. With persistence of this deadlock, the commission was 
disbanded. 

The processing of individual wage inequality grievances, which had 
been suspended during the life of the commission, was then resumed. 
In subsequent months, the issue of wage inequalities grew in im- 
portance until it furnished about two-thirds of the grievances pro- 
cessed in the corporation’s plants. 

Wartime conditions helped to aggravate the problem. A high rate 
of production, steady employment, and reduction of product varieties 
tended to enlarge the imbalance between most hourly and incentive 
workers. The national wage stabilization program served to channel 
the pressure for increased pay which came from a tight labor market 
and rising prices into the demand for elimination of wage inequities. 


Rate Reclassification Under NW LB Directive Order 


A directive order of the National War Labor Board ? finally began 
the successful efforts at over-all rate reclassification. On December 
1-2, 1943, a National Wage and Policy Conference of the United 
Steelworkers of America had formulated a 22-point program, which 
included a demand for “‘equal pay for similar work throughout the 
industry.”” This formed the basis for an extended case before the 
War Labor Board. 

The companies objected to any interplant or intercompany equal- 
ization of rates. As a counter-proposal, representing the attitude of 
most of the companies, U. S. Steel indicated that it favored the 
elimination of intraplant inequities through the application of an 
agreed-upon formula under which stabilized wage scales might be 
fixed for the duration of the basic labor contract. 

In its directive order, the National War Labor Board ordered 
negotiations between the parties for the elimination of intraplant 
wage-rate inequities in a form which showed a careful assessment of 
the positions taken by each side and of their fruitless experience in the 
past. The directive applied to 86 ‘‘basic steel’’ companies and was 
later extended to 10 more. 


* November 25, 1944. 
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The directive order provided for negotiations between each of the 
companies and the union for the over-all elimination of intraplan; 
wage inequities with the stated objective of an orderly and stabilized 
rate structure that would remain fixed for the duration of the basjp 
labor contract. The Board rejected elimination of geographica| 
differentials as contrary to the national wage stabilization policy 
Nor did the Board require the elimination of interplant differences 
except that the parties were permitted, in their negotiations 0) 
internal rate structure, to take into account rate relationships existing 
in comparable plants in the industry. 

The War Labor Board stipulated that “the maximum cost for any 
one company shall not exceed an amount equivalent to an average of 
5 cents per hour for all its employees covered by the directive order,” 
The order noted, furthermore, that cost would vary from company to 
company, depending on the extent of wage inequities and of prior 
efforts at correction. It was made clear, then, that the over-al| 
inequities program could not generally be carried out without some 
appreciable out-of-pocket pay-roll expenditure, while at the same time 
a definite maximum limit brought the matter of money down to 
negotiable proportions. 

As a second safeguard against deadlock, the Board provided that 
unresolved disputes were to be decided by a tripartite commission, 
with right of appeal to the Board. The Steel Commission was thus 
established on March 31, 1945, and upon abolition of the War Labor 
Board was later given power to make final and binding decisions. 

While U. S. Steel and the union subsequently reached all of their 
inequity agreements by direct negotiation, the existence of the Com- 
mission as “‘backstop’’ may nevertheless have been a significant 
element in the successful outcome. There is the factor that in the 
settlement of a problem under the terms of an existing contract the 
assurance of arbitration as a terminal point avoids leaving the main- 
tenance of the status quo as the only result of a deadlock. 

The Board sought to facilitate negotiations by setting out basic 
guideposts or steps for the development of the program: (1) Simple 
and concise description of each job; (2) placement of the jobs into 
their proper relationships; (3) reduction of the job classifications to 
the smallest practical number by grouping jobs having substantially 
equivalent content; and (4) establishing wage rates for the classifi- 
cations in accordance with the limitations prescribed. The Board 
further stipulated that reduction of an out-of-line wage-rate was not 
to reduce the wages of a present incumbent. 

The intraplant inequities provisions of the directive order were 
subsequently incorporated—generally verbatim—into all, or practi- 
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cally all, of the contracts between the basic steel companies and the 
United Steelworkers. 

Negotiations on this issue between U. S. Steel and the union began 
shortly after the signing of their basic contract on March 13, 1945. 
On management’s side, negotiations were conducted by a small com- 
mittee on behalf of Carnegie-Illinois, American Steel and Wire, 
National Tube, and Columbia Steel. The fifth steel-making sub- 
sidiary, the Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Co. (T. C. I.), for a 
period of time conducted its negotiations separately but later joined 
the Pittsburgh negotiations. The management committee was 
headed by R. Conrad Cooper, assistant vice president, industrial 
relations, of the United States Steel Corp. of Delaware. 

On the union side was a small committee, appointed by the interna- 
tional union, with jurisdiction to supervise settlement of the inequities 
problem throughout the industry. This Wage Inequities Committee 
was led by Elmer Maloy, head of the union’s contract department. 

The final result was formalized through a series of five written agree- 
ments, each representing a successive stage of the classification 


program. 
Agreements on Classification Program, 1945 and 1946 


The first formal agreement, signed on October 23, 1945, covered 
(1) the form of job descriptions; (2) the procedure for joint review and 
approval of job descriptions and classifications; (3) the manual for 
job classification; and (4) principles governing the purposes of the 
standard hourly rates. 

It is significant that from the outset the corporation sought com- 
plete participation by the union in the classification program. A 
good many management representatives in various industries have 
held the view that a job evaluation program can be properly objective 
only if its techniques are carried out unilaterally, without union col- 
laboration. By way of contrast, U.S. Steel laid the greatest stress on 
joint development and acceptance of a manual for job classification, 
which in this case was viewed not merely as a temporary expedient 
for fixing an orderly wage structure, but was also valued as making 
the solution durable and definitive and as affording continuing use- 
fulness in the development of rates for new or changed jobs. 

It is equally significant that the union accepted complete partici- 
pation. This cannot be attributed simply to the company’s insist- 
ence. It represents a departure from the position which, from time 
to time, some other unions have been known to take. 

To understand why the pattern in steel was different requires some 
appreciation of the factors which have prompted organized labor on 
many occasions to be wary of any inhibiting involvement in a formal 
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job evaluation. These union attitudes have generally been deter. 
mined by one or more of the following objections: (1) A plan’s appear- 
ance frequently seems calculated to mystify or intimidate the union 
out of bargaining; (2) the technical resources of the union may he 
inadequate; (3) any plan restricts elbow-room for job-by-job bargain. 
ing; (4) it is likely to erase job-by-job comparisons with rates externa] 
to the plant; (5) it tends to prevent the utilization of technological] 
improvement as an occasion for seeking piece-meal job rate increases 
based on productivity; (6) it may translate into rates a dilution of 
skills; and (7) it may put some stigma on the union for denial of 
increases or for rate reductions whether they are actual or only in 
principle. 

For the Steelworkers’ Union these considerations were either inap- 
plicable or were overbalanced by other factors. 

The magnitude and seriousness of the problem were of prime sig- 
nificance. Inequities had been a real and continuing source of 
difficulty and not merely a rallying cry for wage increases that might 
just as easily have been taken in another form. Yet the creation of 
a defensible and lasting interrelation of rates covering thousands of 
jobs spread over more than 40 plants is a task that pretty much out- 
runs the snap judgment of any one group of men and calls for a system, 
formula, or yardstick on the basis of which a whole organization can 
work and by which differences in individual judgments may be kept 
within relatively narrow and negotiable limits. 

A typical local union may prefer elbow-room with which to accom- 
modate its inevitable internal pressures; an international union 
dealing with U. S. Steel subsidiaries and endeavoring to set a pattern 
for the industry can hardly afford to give major consideration to 
local pressures. In other words, the level is high enough so that 
statesmanship, wholly aside from its own merits, also corresponds to 
good politics. 

To a union in which negotiating on any point is likely to become 
an issue for internal politics, such a program may be well-nigh im- 
possible. By contrast, negotiations for the Steelworkers’ Union were 
conducted by a committee operating out of its international office, in 
which leadership is a rather definitely settled question. 

The union’s sense of security appears to have been basic to its 
commitment to this and the successive inequities agreements. It 
did not regard the proposed plan for job classification as necessarily 
a weapon against itself. If, on the contrary, the union had come to 
believe, during these negotiations, that the corporation was seeking 
to weaken it or to challenge its continued existence in April, when the 
basic contract was renewed, the inequities agreements would not have 
been possible. 
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Part of this sense of security was no doubt founded on a mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause. Experience indicates that American 
trade-unions, with perhaps rare exception, would consider commit- 
ments such as those involved in the successive U. S. Steel inequities 
agreements as entirely too hazardous, in the absence of some provision 
for union security. Before embarking on a program of this sort and 
particularly with regard to its bilateral development, the typical 
union would, if past experience is a guide, inevitably look to some sort 
of assurance, for a term, of stable membership, in order that it might 
have a chance to outlive without impairment of strength the many 
irritations involved in such an overhauling of wage rates. 

What deserves emphasis here, however, is not so much any formal 
clause as the atmosphere of mutual relations which gave the union 
confidence in its future and in continued friendly working relations 
with the corporation. 

It is notable that the union gave its formal commitment to the 
agreed-upon manual for job classification in advance of any agr eement 
on cost, wage curve, or job slottings..- 

It is equally significant, however, that in so doing, the union was 
not buying a “pig-in-the-poke.’’ In the first place, it was fortified, 
on its side, by considerable engineering talent thoroughly familiar 
with previous evaluation experience in steel and related industries. 
Second, and more important, is the fact that commitment to the 
manual was preceded by a long period of discussion in the course of 
which there developed a number of tentative understandings. 

In the background of the inequities program there was the mutual 
feeling that increases were due to maintenance employees and workers 
in blast furnaces and coke works departments. The union negotiators 
were able to gather a rather dependable conception of what result 
would be obtained for machinists and maintenance craftsmen gen- 
erally. A key consideration in itself, this helped to outline in advance 
the broad effects of the plan. Furthermore, before signing for the 
manual, the parties also negotiated the descriptions and classifications 
of 1,150 benchmark jobs embraced within 152 representative occupa- 
tions. Since the union was given information as to their existing 
rates, further appraisal of the likely over-all results was possible. 

As elements of agreement between the parties were developed, they 
were put in the form of tentative understandings. By this device it 
was possible to carry negotiations into a rather advanced stage before 
irrevocable commitments were made. 

After tentative agreement on the job classification manual, on the 
form for job descriptions, and on bench-mark jobs, the parties pro- 
ceeded to apply the classification procedure to the Gary Works of 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation which was chosen because it 
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would, as the world’s largest integrated mill, embrace the wides; 
variety of operations. In short, negotiations were in progress fo; 
more than six months before the first written agreement (October 23 
1945) was signed and the union had therefore adequate opportunity 
to probe the results of the classification procedure before committing 
itself, 

In their second d¢greement (April 15, 1946) the parties treated the 
special problem of classifying repair and maintenance jobs. This 
agreement was further developed, but not changed, by the agreement 
of January 13, 1947, and is therefore described in that connection op 
page 975. 


The May 8, 1946, Agreement 


In their third agreement (May 8, 1946), the parties fixed for each 
subsidiary a fund, to be used to correct inequities, equal to 3% cents 
per employee-hour covered by the agreement. In other words, such 
wage curves were to be fixed as would result, when applied to the pay 
roll of the base period, in an average cost per company of 3% cents 
per hour. The agreement defined the applicability of the standard 
hourly rates which were to be established and, by the same token, 
defined the items of pay-roll increases which were to be chargeable 
as costs against the funds. The agreement also contained a decla- 
ration of intention to develop within each of 12 geographical districts 
a set of wage rates that would be identical for all of the plants of the sce 
steel-producing subsidiaries. This objective was to be achieved to 
the “greatest degree practicable” within the overriding limitation of 
total company-wide cost. 

It was further agreed that the wage scale for each plant was to ne’ 
begin with its “‘base common labor rate’’ for job class 1 and proceed its 
upward, from job class to job class, in logical increments of cents per 
hour. This decision was significant in two respects. First, it pegged 
the bottom of each wage curve to the plant minimum, with whatever 
geographical character that might have. Secondly, by restricting uni 
the plant minimum rate to job class 1 and starting the increments 
with class 2, instead of with class 3 or 4, it began the wage curve high anc 
and introduced significant rate differentials among jobs previously wh 
included under “‘common labor’’ (see p. 980). 

The May 8 agreement provided that the standard hourly rates, diff 
when agreed upon, were to be effective for (1) time workers, to dis- low 
place existing rates that were lower, and (2) incentive workers, to in | 
displace existing minimum guaranties that were lower. The agree- 79- 
ment also provided that existing rates for time workers that were ben 
out-of-line on the high side (“red circle rates’) were to be reduced to in 
the standard rates, except for current incumbents. However, a further 
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understanding between the parties suspended the application of this 
job-rate reduction for new placements for the duration of the then- 
current basic labor contract. 

The May 8 agreement also embodied principles for the correction 
of inequitable incentive earnings. It barred any automatic effect on 
‘ncentive plans. These principles were laid down: (1) the standard 
hourly rate would be the measure of a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work; and (2) the equity of an incentive plan could be determimed 
by whether it provided compensation above the standard hourly rate 
proportionate to performance beyond a fair day’s work. It was 
agreed that management could review existing incentives so that the 
installation of new or revised incentive plans might be utilized in the 
elimination of out-of-line rates, subject to the right of the union to 
contest any change through the grievance procedure, including arbi- 
tration. Incumbents were in any event guaranteed against any cut 
in earnings for the duration of the then-current basic labor contract. 

The principle was agreed upon that general wage changes were to 
be applicable to the standard hourly rates, rather than to the existing 
rates of incumbents. 


The January 13, 1947, Agreement 


When the parties began to fix wage scales, they soon found that 
adherence to the 3%-cent formula would not permit identical wage 
scales within the same geographical district. A bargain was there- 
fore made (January 13, 1947) which went beyond that formula and 
proceeded to deal with interplant and intercompany differentials at 
the same time that it settled the issue of intraplant inequities. The 
new formula provided for starting the wage-scale in each plant with 
its existing minimum rate and in each case going upward from job 
class to job class by 3%-cent increments. 

All but two of the corporation’s steel plants had, at that time, 
plant minima of 96.5 cents. Consequently, under the formula, a 
uniform wage scale was written for all of “Big Steel’’ except for the 
American Steel and’ Wire plant in Duluth, which began 2} cents lower, 
and the Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Co. in Birmingham, Ala., 
where the plant minimum was 79 cents or 17% cents lower. 

For the latter, the agreement of January 13 had results which 
differed somewhat from those in the North. Although wages on the 
lower end were 17% cents below the North, on the upper end they were 
in @ more favorable relationship. Adding 3-cent increments to the 
79-cent labor rate, therefore, meant a wage curve that afforded less 
benefit to the skilled employees than had resulted for such employees 
in the northern plants. Vigorous protest on this score from the 
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Birmingham District helped to effectuate further changes in tho 
T. C. L. rates in the new contract negotiations then in progress. 

The January 13 agreement meant an over-all corporation-wide cos; 
of about 5.2 cents per man-hour in the bargaining unit. Retroactiy. 
payments (back to January 1944) were limited to 70 percent of their 
full computation so that they would total no more than 3% cents 
an hour. There were, of course, wide differences in the cost incidence 
for particular plants. 

It also perfected arrangements for the classification of maintenance 
workers, in which 21 trade or craft jobs were described and classified 
on the basis of the “scope of duties which a fully qualified journeyman 
may be called upon to perform in the plant.” A “standard rate” was 
assigned to each. For workers not yet qualified to perform all of the 
duties embraced, two lower rate categories were provided: an “inter- 
mediate” rate, two job classes below standard, and a “starting” rate. 
two job classes below the intermediate. 

Progression from one rate to the next was to be based on a review 
of the worker’s qualifications upon completion of 1,040 hours of 
actual work. However, employees who successfully completed an 
apprenticeship training period were entitled to automatic progression 
through each of the three rates. 

A schedule of automatic rate progressions for apprentices was also 
fixed, starting in each instance with the plant minimum rate and 
proceeding upward after each period of 1,040 hours of work by fixed 
increments varying with the craft. 

The January 13 agreement provided for no immediate change in 
rates out-of-line above the standard wage scales. It was formulated in 
such a fashion, however, as to prepare the way for a new contract 
that would (1) in out-of-line hourly rates, actually reduce incumbents 
or at least new employees down to the standard rates; and (2) apply 
any general increases to the standard rates and not to the wages 
of incumbents in out-of-line jobs. This agreement continued the 
May 8 agreement provisions as to the review and adjustment of 
incentive plans. 


Provisions of April 22, 1947, Agreement 


The new contract signed on April 22, 1947, did not put some 
of these last-mentioned points into effect. The 12%-cent general 
increase was applied to the rates of incumbents as well as to the 
schedule of standard rates. Although part of their earnings are 
labeled ‘‘out-of-line differentials,” job incumbents are to retain such 
differentials for the life of the contract. 

Provisions were continued for review of existing incentive plans 
with a view to bringing them into line. Differing procedures are. 
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however, provided for application under varying circumstances. The 
corporation may install a new incentive plan where (1) one has not 
existed before; (2) an old incentive plan has been wiped out by the 
new minimum guaranty; or (3) job circumstances have changed. In 
such cases the union may seek rectification through the grievance 
procedure. However, in other cases, that is, where action is under- 
taken solely for the purpose of bringing existing plans into line, the 
changes are tobe made only by mutual agreement. 

The {new contract added [214 cents {to wipe jout the [differential 
at Duluth and it added 3 cents to the T. C. I. standard rates 
with the effect of narrowing the southern differential and reducing 
the number and sive of ‘“out-of-line differentials.’”” The problem at 
T. C. L., and some northern plants as well, was also met by increasing 
the increment between job classes from 3% to 4 cents. The standard 
hourly wage scales for all steel-making subsidiaries of U. S. Steel 
(except T. C. I.) are, therefore, as follows: 


Hourly Hourly Hourly 
rate rate rate 

Job class 0-1_ - _-_- $1.09 Job class 11___ _- $1.49 Job class 21____-_- $1. &9 
Job class 2... -- 1.13 Job class 12_____- 1.53 Job class 22. -_--- 1. 93 
Job class 3..----- 1.17 Job class 13. __-__- 1.57 Job class 23-_-_-- 1. 97 
Job class 4. -.---- 1.21 Job class 14_._..._ 1.61 Job class 24_~---- . 2.01 
Job class §.....-- 1.25 Job class 15__-_-_-_- 1.65 Job class 25_---_- 2. 05 
Job class 6_ - ----- 1.29 Job class 16._.___.. 1.69 Job class 26_---- 2. 09 
Job class 7. --_-- 1.33 Job class 17_.._... 1.73 Job class 27_----- 2. 13 
Job class 8. .__-_-- 1.37 Job class 18___-_-_- 1.77 Job class 28- ----- 2.17 
Job class 9___---- 1.41 Job class 19_____- 1.81 Job class 29- - ---- 2. 21 
Job class 10____-_- 1.45 Job class 20____- 1.85 Job class 30------ 2. 25 


Manual for Job Classification 


The evaluation of jobs was made on the basis of a manual developed 
by representatives of a group of steel companies, including U. S. Steel, 
and with modifications as a result of union negotiation. It is now 
variously identified as the United States Steel manual, as the Coop- 
erative Wage Study, or as “‘the Grant St. plan” in recognition of the 
advisory services performed by an inter-company group of engineers 
with offices in the Grant Building, Grant St., Pittsburgh. 

It is a point evaluation system in which the points for each factor 
degree have been converted or scaled down so that they automatically 
total up to the numerical designation of the job class to which the 
occupation is to be assigned. When the weights for a job are added 
up and rounded out to the nearest whole number, the “labor grade”’ 
or job class is immediately known. This preconverted schedule of 
point values eliminated, as a separate matter for negotiation, the 
grouping of value points and it simplified understanding of the classi- 
fication process. 

743888—47—_2 
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The manual rates the job content by 12 factors, with maximum 
weights as follows: 


Mazimum weight 

of factor 

Preemployment training. __.___..._...._---.------..-------. 1.0 
Employment training and experience_-__-___..........-------- 4.0 
ES SOS TE SES ee Ey a ee 3.5 
Manual skill___.______-- RE ll ERE NP OF AE OO ie ee 2. 0 
UR POREEEELY Oe MOUND. cp enc cowtepeacencbhtocescceqeces 10. 0 
Responsibility for tools and equipment -_-----_-___----- A REE La 4.0 
Responsibility for operations___.__..-.....-..--------------- 6. 5 
Responsibility for the safety of others___.__._.......-----.--- 2. 0 
SE EE, SET | Te EE ae 5 ee A a ae 2.5 
a i i et ic oy ti ciel a cee 2. 5 
Rs Fane fin oct ln a atalino a meneenteniettaaniniang aie dads eee o: 3. 0 
+ Hazards__----- Se eee ose sab don sdb sUeeeael acre cevaldetedcs 2.0 


The degrees of each of the factors are defined, not so much in terms 
of single generalities, but rather in terms of a listing of typical job 
situations; these are further defined by illustrative benchmark jobs. 
(See table on next page for an example.) 

The manual has several distinctive features, based on the contours 
of steel wage structure. : 

More than half of the total weight, an unusual proportion, is given 
to the factors of responsibility in contrast to skill, effort, or working 
conditions. 

A distinctive factor is responsible for operations. A steel plant is 
typified by a highly interdependent series of processes, each of which 
is performed by a crew of men working at a big piece of equipment. 
The smooth flow of work through any particular piece of equipment 
is therefore a matter of the grestest significance, since the importance 
of its own productiveness is multiplied by its immediate impact on 
processes both before and after it. Faulty performance has a heavy 
result in terms of the widespread idleness or under-utilization of both 
equipment and men. 

This responsibility is apt to center on the top working member of 
the crew, whose skill, knowledge, and judgment is typically the effec- 
tive arbiter of productivity. Roller, heater, and first helper are illus- 
trative. To meet this element, “responsibility for operations’ was 
introduced. In final form, however, this factor gave to all of the crew 
members on such productive units some appreciable credit for opera- 
tions. Under Code B, half a point is assigned, a change which fre- 
quently meant a difference of an entire job class. (See table.) 

In contrast to many evaluation plans in meta! fabrication, the U. 5. 
Steel manual does not accommodate to the low rates which may 
attach to jobs typically performed by women. An evaluation plan 
will often provide weights which result in putting a light machine or 





















others. 


common labor. 


United States Steel Corp. 


Consider the size of crew and teamwork 

control exercised by the workman on the job. 
Excess capacity and storage facilities between process operations are definite indicators for the lowering of 
the classfication in this factor. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR OPERATIONS 
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assembly job below male common labor. By contrast,, the U.S. Steel 
manual gives practically any machine operation a ranking substantially 
above most laborers. Tin-plate assorters are a good illustration. The 
job is performed by women who, in pre-union days, were paid less than 
Union negotiations brought them up to the plant 
minimum, The manual brought them up to job class 5. 


and United Steelworkers of America Manual for Job 


Consider the obligation imposed on the workman for utilizing capacity of equipment or process by main- 
tenance of pace and machine speeds. This includes planning, instructing, and directing the work of 


uired, the importance and size of equipment, and the degree of 





Job requirements 


Benchmark jobs 


Numerical 
classifica- 
tion 











Little or no responsibility beyond use of own time-_-.- 
Work as member of a gang on simple work closely 


directed. 
Work on simple highly standardized jobs with little 
equipment or no other operations closely dependent. 


Work as a member of the crew on a production unit, 

a simple routine work requiring some 

coordination with other members of the crew or 
with process to maintain production. 


Responsible for operating a smal] or individual process- 
unit where continuity of production is required. 


Perform tradesman’s or shop maintenance work such 
as 0 tions of complex machine tools. 

Handle material to and from processing units using 
mobile-powered equipment as cranes, and tractors. 

Perform auxiliary or service operations when closely 
associated with production units or processes. 


Operate a medium-sized producing unit not closely 
tied in with other operations; has several helpers. 


Responsible for performing assigned maintenance 
work on large producing units. 

Responsible for continuity of operations on a number 
of small] producing units. 


Operate an important part of a major producing unit. 
Operate a medium-sized producing unit when closely 
associated with other operations. 


Responsible for continuity of operation for a number 
of medium-sized units. 


Has hizh responsibility for complex work planning to 
meet production schedules. 

High responsibility for continuity of operations of a 
large producing unit. 


—— and assumes joint responsibility with super- 
for production of a large unit. 


Has responsibility for maximum production from a 
major producing unit. 





ES ac. cance 
Laborer 

Wire bundler.--...___-- 
Chipper—conditioning - - 


Charger—pack mill_-.._- 
Feeder—open anneal. __. 
Scrapman—billet mill___ 


Sand mill operator.___.- 
Roll turner—shapes-____ 
Bottom maker—soaking 


its. 
Wharttasn—cohe plant_- 
> ie’ leapt 


Craneman—machine 
shop. 
Tractor operator—tier-_.- 


Millwright—blooming 
mill. 

Motor inspector— 
blooming mill. 

Die setter—threading 
machine. 

Wire drawer—machine-. 


Craneman—soaking pit. 

Pusher operator—coke 
plant. 

Bloom shearman_._-_-_... 

Speed operator—hot 
strip. 


First helper—open 
hearth. 


Welder—butt weld_.___- 


Roller—blooms.._.-..-.-.-.- 


Las 





| 


2.0. 


3. 0. 








4.0. 


5.0. 


6. 5. 











The manual gives no unusual weight to physical effort or surround- 
ings, but as might be expected, its definition of degrees in these factors 
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covers a far wider range of conditions than is contemplated in mos; 
evaluation systems. Most other plans, if applied to a steel plant. 
would hit against the extreme degrees with too great a frequency t, 
provide proper discrimination between jobs. 

While the classification plan was shaped to the peculiar require. 
ments of the steel industry, it is not one which sought simply to match 
the major contours of wage structure in steel. Substantial changes 
were worked in the relationships of major occupational groups. They 
were largely deliberate and conformed to a general judgment of 
what basic inequities had existed. 

It was understood from the outset that a classification plan ought 
to procure substantial increases for blast-furnance and coke-works 
employees. These operations are not commonly covered by incen- 
tives. Such incentive plans as had existed provided mild regular 
bonuses and in general were more in the nature of ‘“back-door’ 
increases than production stimulants. Rates in these departments 
started by being low. However, they had once been compensated 
for by a longer and steadier workweek. When, in the 1930’s, the 
steel industry inaugurated a uniform workweek, the difference in 
hourly rates showed up in take-home pay. This imbalance was of 
course exaggerated during the war when incentive earnings moved 
upward while hourly workers’ rates remained comparatively frozen. 

Maintenance workers were affected by that same characteristic of 
wartime production, in addition to the fact that they no longer bad 
employment any steadier than the production workers had enjoyed 
for several preceding yeas. 


Common Labor Jobs 


The inequities program had a major effect in introducing rate 
differentials among jobs previously lumped under ‘‘common labor.” 
This had been a substantial category, paid for at or not far above the 
plant minimum rate. Application of the classification manual 
scattered the great bulk of this group from job class 1 to job class 5. 
Both parties intended to attain some of this result from the outset, 
but its full extent was, in considerable measure, due to the union’s bar- 
gaining, which had one eye on increases to the low-paid workers and 
another eye on giving the entire wage curve alift. While the manual 
dispersed “‘labor”’ over five job classes, the corporation sought to peg 
job classes 1 and 2 to the plant minimum rate, on the ground that that 
represented ‘‘common labor.’’ However, the parties finally agreed 
to limit the plant minimum rate to job class 1. The result attached 
the minimum rate to jobs like janitor and gave appreciable increases 


to the vast bulk of “‘labor’’ jobs. 
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This completed a rather interesting cycle of historical developments 
by which ‘‘labor’’ jobs were virtually raised by their own bootstraps. 
In 1939 the United States Secretary of Labor made a minimum wage 
determination for the steel industry under the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healy Act. Plant minimum rates were fixed for four geographic 
areas on the basis of the common-labor rates prevailing in each. 
Except for tin-plate assorters, jobs paid less than common labor 
were found to be few and far between; the plant minima therefore 
brought them up to the common-labor rates. 

This relationship was carried to higher levels by succeeding union 
agreements. With the inequities program, the plant minimum is 
left for a few lighter-than-average jobs and the bulk of “labor’’ is 
stepped up. . 

A basic effect of the program has been to establish, for the first 
time on any over-all basis, minimum hourly guaranties for tonnage 
workers that are really meaningful and orderly. In the typical 
instances, these had previously been little more than rudimentary in 
the steel industry. As a result of a War Labor Board directive, the 
1942 contracts had established the principle of a minimum hourly 
guaranty for all incentive workers (computed on a daily basis). This 
was fixed at the plant minimum rate or at the occupational rate, if 
one bad been established. <A typical result was that a worker who 
consistently earned in the neighborhood of $2 an hour was guaranteed 
a minimum of 96.5 cents. Minimum guaranties now reflect the full 
value of the job’s content on the basis of time-work performance. 
Establishment of these occupational guaranties had the effect, 
in many cases, of wiping out existing incentives. This was true in 
two types of cases: (1) a plan which provided a mild but steady bonus 
as a sort of ‘‘back-door’’ wage increase; and (2) a more usual type of 
plan under which earnings were so low that they were overtaken or 
almost overtaken by the new minimum guaranty. Presumably 
management will move to restore effective incentives at a higher 
level only in those instances in which they may provide a genuine 
spur to production. 


Key Occupational Rates 


The inequities program ran head on into the problem of key occu- 
pational rates which, measured by job content alone, are adjudged 
out-of-line on the high side. 

Bricklayers are the most obvious case. Aimost any system of 
evaluation brings bricklayers roughly into line with other maintenance 
crafts. Yet the fact remairs that in most labor markets their rates 
are higher, evidently because the restricted supply is so much more 
heavily dominated by the construction trades. 
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No serious attempt was made in these negotiations to fix a standard 
rate for bricklayers apart from that indicated by job-content evaly- 
ation. While labor-market conditions affecting particular skills are 
a legitimate influence on occupational wage rates, it was difficult to 
know where that process of accommodation would stop, once it was 
begun. Part of the problem was met, of course, by letting incumbents 
keep their out-of-line differentials. Nevertheless, the problem js 
apt to prove a continuing one because it is not- merely a matter of 
tradition but also one of labor-market competition. 

Locomotive engineers are illustrative of a related problem. Here 
it is not a question of labor-market competition but rather of com- 
parison with well-established occupational rates in the railroad indus- 
try. This exemplifies the problem of job evaluation or classification 
when it must embrace the pattern of more than one industry. 

Roll turners present another variant on the problem. This job 
is not subject to wage-rate pressures from outside the steel industry, 
The relatively high rate which it frequently obtains is more in the 
nature of an inherited tradition, now undermined by a shifting of 
some of its highest skills to roll designers. 

Key production men, such as heaters and rollers, were also fre- 
quently adjudged out-of-line on the high side, except that the prev- 
alence of incentives on these jobs reduced the practical problem. 
The characteristics which may explain these rates have already been 
discussed. 

In the course of this article a number of factors have been described 
which contributed to the successful consummation of this distinctive 
program of job classification. Appraisal would not be complete 
without inclusion of two other elements that underlay achievement of 
the goal. 

On both sides of the table negotiations were conducted by high- 
caliber, high-ranking personnel with authority to make tentative 
informal commitments that carried through and freedom to devote 
practically full time to the negotiations. By way of contrast, such 
negotiations are in other instances often conducted by men who have 
the time and technical capacity but are inhibited by a lack of 
authority or weight. 

The general economic background likewise deserves consideration. 
A time of industrial prosperity and rising prices gave the corporation 
an ample margin with which to negotiate, particularly on a program 
which goes a long way toward setting a pattern of industry-wide 
equalization of rates. 
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Money and Real Weekly Earnings During Defense, War, 
and Reconversion Periods’ 


CHANGES in money and real weekly earnings since August 1939 are 
analyzed in this article in terms of the basic economic factors involved 
in each of four periods: (1) the defense period from August* 1939 to 
Pearl Harbor, (2) the two-war period from December 1941 to April 
1945, (3) the reconversion period from April 1945 to June 1946, and 
(4) the period from June 1946, when general decontrol of prices began, 
to February- 1947, the latest date for which earnings information was 
available. At the time of writing, data were not available to indicate 
the effects of the “‘second round” wage increases negotiated in major 
manufacturing industries in March and April 1947. Consequently, 
neither these increases nor the 2 percent rise in living costs, which 
took place between February and March 1947, have been taken into 
account in this analysis. 

The term “real weekly earnings” is used simply to mean the value 
of money weekly earnings as affected by changes in the purchasing 
power of money which are indicated by the consumers’ price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. No attempt was mdde to measure 
such factors as tax and war-bond savings deductions, which undoubt- 
edly had an important effect upon the “spendable earnings” of 
workers.?, Neither was any attempt made to estimate the total earn- 
ings available to family groups upon which their living standards were 
based.* The “real earnings” figures present merely a rough indica- 
tion of the changes in purchasing power of money earnings resulting 
from changes in living costs. 

A further explanatory note is necessary. Changes in average 
weekly earnings may be the product of many different factors, such 
as changes in wage rates, number of hours worked, payment of 
premium rates for overtime, composition of the working force within 
an industry, and shifts in labor between industries.t| The principal 
factors affecting weekly earnings are here discussed, but no attempt 
has been made to evaluate the effect of each factor. 





! Prepared in the Bureau’s Labor Economics Staff by Milton Derber and Sidney Netreba. 

? See Spendable Earnings of Factory Workers, 1941-43, Monthly Labor Review, March 1944. 

* See Expenditures and Savings of City Families in 1944, Monthly Labor Review, January 1946. 
* See Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, Monthly Labor Review, November 1943. 
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The Defense Period 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


On the eve of the European war, in August 1939, the American 
economy was still suffering from the aftermath of depression, despite 
a considerable degree of recovery from the low levels of 1938. The 
national income, at an annual rate of about 71 billion dollars, was 
lower than in 1937. Civilian employment was slightly less than 45 
million, and unemployment was nearly 9 million. Factory workers 
averaged $23.77 a week; in cotton manufactures average weekly earn- 
ings were only $14.01, and in sawmills and logging camps they were 
only $18.76. | 

The outbreak of the war in Europe did not have immediate reper- 
cussions on the American economy. It was only after the fall of 
France in June 1940 that public appreciation of the seriousness of the 
emergency became widespread and defense plans got under way on a 
substantial scale. During 1941, economic conditions improved 
noticeably. Employment rose about 3.5 million, while unemploy- 
ment fell from nearly 7 to under 4 million. Factory workers began 
to put in considerable amounts of overtime. The Federal Reserve 
Board production index jumped about 23 percent. National income 
in 1941 was 96.9 billion dollars, or 37 percent above 1939. Retail 
sales, prices, and profits all increased substantially under the general 
stimulus of the defense program. 

Wage rates also responded strongly to the improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions in 1941. A general hourly increase of 10 cents, 
negotiated by the United Steel Workers of America and the U. S. 
Steel Corp. in- April 1941, set a pattern which was followed by a 
large portion of manufacturing industry. As a result, straight-time 
average hourly earnings for factory workers as a whole rose in 1941 by 
over 13 percent, in contrast to an increase of only 3.6 percent during 
the preceding 2 years. 

Although the defense program stimulated prosperity throughout 
the entire economy it exercised its most direct influence upon manu- 
facturing, particularly durable-goods industries like steel, shipbuild- 
ing, electrical equipment, and machine tools. The durable-goods 
industries increased their employment by over 74 percent, and average 
weekly hours of work rose 9.8 percent from August 1939 to December 
1941. Nondurable-goods industries also increased employment and 
hours, but only by 15.3 percent and 4.8 percent, respectively. In 
wholesale and retail trade, employment expanded by 14 percent, but 
average weekly hours declined by approximately 1.5 percent. A 
substantial part of the increase in factory hours represented overtime, 
which was compensated for at premium rates of pay. 
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MONEY EARNINGS 









































The factors of expanding employment, increased hours of work, and 
increased wage rates combined to raise weekly earnings during the 
defense period. Thus, between August 1939 and December 1941, 
durable-goods manufacturing industries led the way with a 38.7 
percent increase in weekly earnings. Among the individual industries 
selected for analysis, increases ranged from 53.9 percent in machine 
tools to 14.5 percent in sawmills and logging camps. The compara- 
tively low increase for the latter industry is explained primarily by 
the fact that weekly work hours are generally much lower in December * 
than in August. The automobile industry also showed a compara- 
tively small increase in weekly earnings. 

In the nondurable-goods manufacturing group, the increase in 
average weekly earnings was about 24 percent, or less than two-thirds 
of the increase in durable goods. However, one of the nondurable 
industries covered, cotton manufactures, registered an increase of 
nearly 45 percent in average weekly earnings, a greater increase than 
occurred in any of the 6 durable-goods industries covered, except 
machine tools. The explanation is to be found chiefly in the low base 
from which the industry started in August 1939, and in the substantial 
increase (9.8 percent) which occurred in average weekly hours.® 

In the bituminous-coal mining industry, which was directly affected 
by the increased activity of heavy manufacturing, weekly work hours 
rose by 15.3 percent and weekly earnings by 25.6 percent. Steam 
railroads and private building construction, which also shared in the 
defense program as well as in the general prosperity, increased weekly 
earnings by a little over a fifth. But other nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries, for the most part, did not fare so well. Weekly earnings 
in wholesale trade increased by only 13 precent, those in retail trade 
by less than 1 percent. In public utilities, represented by electric 
light and power and street railways and busses, earnings increased 
approximately 10 percent. 


REAL EARNINGS 


The rise in general economic activity also had its effect upon the 
price level, and the dollar, in December 1941, did not have a value 
equal to its value in August 1939. During the first two-thirds of the 
defense period, the consumers’ price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics continued to maintain the stability which had character- 
ized it since 1935. During 1941, however, as the economy began to 
approach full employment, the price index rose by nearly 10 percent. 





' The significance of this factor may be illustrated by a single example: if weekly hours are increased from 
40 to 44, or by 10 percent, and time and a half is paid for all hours in excess of 40, weekly earnings are in- 
creased by 15 percent. 
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This substantial decline in the value of the dollar offset some of the 
purchasing-power value of the wage increases. 

Nevertheless, the increase in consumers’ prices was considera)h|y 
less than the increase in weekly earnings of factory workers; conse- 
quently, their real weekly earnings were much higher in December 
1941 than in August 1939. This was particularly true of workers jy 
machine tools, electrical equipment, cotton manufactures, and 
bituminous-coal mining. Oh the other hand, workers in the electric 
light and power industry, in street railways and busses, and in retail 
trade were actually worse off, and those in wholesale trade barely 
managed to hold their own. The variations in money and real 
earnings during the defense period are shown in tables 1 and 2. 


The War Period—December 1941—April 1945 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


In the months following the attack on Pearl Harbor, economic 
activity rose to unprecedented levels. The Federal Reserve Board's 
index of industrial production rose from 176 in December 1941 to a 
peak of 247 in October and November 1943, and stood at 230 in April 
1945. By the end of 1942, unemployment was approaching a min- 
imum. Despite absorption into the labor market of large numbers of 
housewives, retired persons, and minors, the demands of production 
and of the armed services resulted in “tight” labor-market conditions 
throughout the war. 

One important characteristic of the wartime labor market was the 
disproportionate demand by the high-wage durable-goods industries. 
Employment of production workers in these industries, which had 
increased over 74 percent in the defense period, jumped an additional 
31.5 percent during the war years. The lower-wage nondurable 
manufacturing industries expanded very slightly above the level of 
employment in December 1941, while in trade establishments, em- 
ployment declined 10.6 percent during the war. 

The workweek was further extended in length to meet war produc- 
tion demands. In the durable-goods manufacturing industries 
average weekly hours rose from 42.5 in December 1941 to 46.5 in Apri! 
1945, with a peak of 47.1 in October 1944. Hours of the nondurable 
group averaged 39.6 in December 1941 and 43.2 in April 1945. The 
increases in hours in the selected nonmanufacturing industries were 
comparable to those in manufacturing. Most of the increased hours 
of work were compensable at premium rates of pay. 

The tight labor situation combined with War Labor Board restric- 
tions upon general wage-rate increases was also responsible for an 
unusual amount of upgrading, reclassification, and promotion of 
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workers. In piecework industries, long ‘‘runs” and the relaxation of 
standards under which piece rate were set and administered were 
common characteristics. Incentive systems also were used more 


extensively. 
TaBLE 1.—Average weekly earnings and hours in selected industries, specified periods 























1939-47 
Average money weekly earnings ! Average weekly hours ! 
Industry 
Aug. | Dec. | Apr. | June | Feb. | Aug. | Dec. | Apr. | June | Feb. 
1939 1941 1945 1946 1947 1939 1941 1945 1946 | 1947 
All manufacturing ...........- $23.77) $32.18) $47.12) $43.31) $47. 28 38.1 41.1 45.1 40.0} 40.4 
Durable goods- ---~--..-.--- 26.63) 36.93) 52.90) 46.32) 49.72) 38.7) 42.5) 46.5) 39.8) 40.4 
Nondurable goods------- -- 21.77| 26.93) 38.80) 40.28) 44.69) 37.8) 39.6 43.2 0.2} 40.4 
Selected durable goods 

Blast furnaces, steel works, 

and rolling mills_............| 30.26} 38.84) 56.32) 46.98) 50.67) 35.7} 39.2) 47.0) 36.0) 38.5 
Electrical equipment _-__------- 28.19}. 39.41) 51.91) 46.15) 49.04) 39.2) 44.9) 46.7) 39.3) 39.7 
Machite G00 in ccneds>eed-<s 31.72) 48.82) 59.53) 53.86) 55.99) 42.6) 53.8) 50.2) 42.2) 42.1 
Auteth@eite -2ataeaes~.. 2 35.25) 42.41) 58.28) 49.32) 54.33) 37.7] 37.4 45.5) 36.6) 38.8 
Sawmills and logging camps._.| 18.76} 21.48) 34.05) 36.56) 40.05) 39.0) 37.6) 43.1 41.1} 41.9 
Furnittnees~ saiecstcbhosc~+ts.. 20.90) 26.61) 38.81) 39.31) 44.03 39.7 41.8 44.2 41.4) 42.0 

Selected nondurable goods 

Cotton manufactures, except 

SINGIN bn hep con nnes 14.01) 20.27) 27.70) 31.75) 37.56) 36.6) 40.2) 42.3 39.5) 40.5 
Men’s clothing_............--- 20.24) 23.56) 34.72) 38.18) 41.71 34.7; 35.8) 39.0} 38.1] 37.5 
Boots and shoes. ..........-.-- 18. 74| 23.36) 34.06} 36.14) 38.88) 37.5) 38.1 41.1 39.0} 39.2 
Slaughtering and meat packing_| 27.77) 31.82) 42.55) 43.05) 52.82) 40.4 40.7; 45.9) 39.3) 44.3 
Newspapers and periodicals._._| 36.75} 42.61) 50.60) 56.08) 63.34 35.7| 37.2) 38.7| 37.9) 38.8 
po BL et a 25.49) 28.84) 38.87) 41.42) 45.79) 41.1 41.5} 45.5) 43.9) 43.3 

Selected nonmanufacturing 
Bituminous coal__-_......---- 24.61) 33.38) 2 52.26) 64.44; 65.30) 27.4) 31.6) 243.8) 43.4] 43.6 
Electric light and power_......| 34.40) 37.73) 50.18) 52.07] 55.37 40.0 40.3 43. 6 40.9) 41.6 
Street railways and busses_.__.| 33.17] 36.94) 48.65) 52.46) 56.80) 46.0) 46.8) 51.0) 49.3) 48.1 
Wholesale trade__............- 29.82) 33.69) 44.51) 47.88) 50.93) 41.9) 41.3 43.2} 41.4) 40.8 
Retail trade. -___-- Ee 21.39) 21.59) 27.69) 32.39) 35.27) 43.1) 42.3) 39.9) 40.9] 40.1 
Class I steam railroads__-_.___- 30.94) 37.57) 46.35) 51.23) 3 50. 76 44.2 45,7 49.1 45. 7) 344.8 
Construction, private building_| 30.94) 37.73) 54.42) 55.23) 58.97) 33.5) 35.4 40.0} 38.2) 36.9 
Consumers’ price index (1935- , 

lS ES eee ee Fog: 8 ey SBe FEE | ae a ee ae oe 





























! For manufacturing industries and bituminous coal the data relate to production workers only. For the 
railroads the data, based upon ICC reports, refer to hourly rated employees, excluding switching and termi- 
- — or the remaining industries the data relate to all employees except high-paid executives 
and 0 

Data for all industries other than railroads are based upon the regular hours and earnings data published 
currently by the Bureau’s Divisions of Employment Statistics and Construction and Public Employ- 
ment. February 1947 data are subject to revision. 

2 As of March 1945. 

3 As of December 1946. 

‘ The President’s Committee on the Cost of Living estimated that because of quality deterioration, dis- 
el terin of yon ath ag way and other factors, the consumers’ price index understated the rise in retail 
prices of living essent by from 3 to 4 points between January 1941 and September 1944 for large cities, 
and an additional 44 point for small cities. Later, the Stabilization Director (in December 1945) made 
an allowance of 444 points for large cities and 5 points for large and smal! cities combined. 

These adjustments have not been included by the Bureau in the published indexes. For a more de- 
tailed statement concerning these adjustments, see the Monthly Labor Review for March 1947 (p. 498, 
footnote) or the January 1947 report on the consumers’ price index. 


While longer working hours and shifts from lower-paid to higher- 
paid jobs in the war economy contributed largely to the rapid in- 
creases in weekly earnings, wage rates rose slowly, because of the 
limits imposed by the wage stabilization program. In the 21-month 
period prior to wage stabilization (i. e., January 1941 to October 1942), 
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wage rates as measured by the BLS urban wage-rate index for 4] 
manufacturing rose 17.0 percent. In the 30 months between October 
1942 and April 1945, the index rose only 13.2 percent. 

Althougb limiting the rise in wage rates, and thereby the rise jy, 
weekly earnings, for industry generally, the wage stabilization program 
enabled certain industries (the lower-paid or “substandard” and those 
using incentive plans) to effect greater increases in hourly earnings of 
their employees than could be effected by industries above the sub- 
standard level and those which paid their workers on an hourly basis, 


MONEY EARNINGS 


Between December 1941 and April 1945, average weekly earnings 
increased 43.2 percent in the durable-goods manufacturing industries 
and 44.1 percent in the nondurable group. In the defense period, as 
previously noted, the movement of weekly earnings in the nondurable- 
goods industries had lagged considerably, mainly because weekly 
hours had not increased as much as ia the durable group. During the 
war period, this was partially offset by a somewhat greater increase in 
wage rates in the nondurable-goods industries. It may be noted that 
siace the absolute level of average weekly earnings of the durable- 
goods industries was much higher than that of the nondurable, the 
dollars and cents differential during the war years was _ increase 
despite the slightly lower percentage increase.® 

Among the durable-goods industries, certain noteworthy differences 
in the rise of weekly earnings occurred. For example, chiefly because 
of appreciable rises in weekly hours, in sawmills and logging camps 
and basic steel, earnings rose higher (58.5 and 45.0 percent, respec- 
tively) than the-average for the group. Machine tools, on the other 
hand, had already attained such a high level of weekly hours by 
December 1941, that hours in April 1945 were slightly less than at 
the beginning of the war, and weekly earnings consequently rose only 
21.9 percent. 

Within the selected nondurable-goods manufacturing industries, 
weekly earnings in men’s clothing and boots and shoes increased during 
the wartime period by more than 45 percent. Other industries, sycl 
as cotton manufactures and slaughtering and meat packing, did not 
do so well. In the cotton industry, hours rose only 5.2 percent between 
December 1941 and April 1945; in slaughtering and meat packing, 
they rose by nearly 13 percent, but the wage-rate increase was below 
average. The newspaper and periodicals industry, with comparatively 





* In August 1939 the average weekly earnings of the durable-goods group were $4.86 higher than those of the 
nondurable group; in December 1941, the difference was $10.00; and in April 1945, it was $14.10. For reasons 
iridicated later, the difference was only $5.03 in February 1947. 
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high wage rates, reported relatively small increases in hours and rates, 
so that weekly earnings increased only about 19 percent. 

Except for bituminous-coal mining and private building construc- 
tion, the selected nonmanufacturing industries, in the war period, as 
in the defense period, did not equal the gains in weekly earnings 
achieved by most manufacturing industries. The average increase 
for class | steam railroads was only 23.4 percent and that for retail trade 
was only 28.3 percent. 

REAL EARNINGS 


During the war, the Government made a strenuous and, on the 
whole, successful effort to prevent price inflation. The consumers’ 
price index rose only 15 percent between December 1941 and April 
1945; most of this ise occurred prior to April 1943. 


Taste 2.—Percent change in money and real weekly earnings for selected industries,' 
specified periods 1939-47 
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| 
| August 1939 to.) December 1941 April 1945 to June 1946 to 
Industry | December 1941 to April 1945 June 1946 February 1947 
wore ie : ba 
Money| Real | Money; Real Money| Real |Money | Real 
a ee — | 
All manufacturing... _- Apia 4 +35.4 | +20.8 ?+46.4| 427.3) —81 |-124] +92] 47 
Durable goods_ - = a +38.7 | +23.7 | +43.2 | +24.5 | —12.4 | —16.5 +7.3 —6.4 
Nondurable goods... -. .-. ----| +28.7,| +10.3 | +44.1 | +25.3 | 43.8] +1.0 |} +10.9| —3.2 
Selected durable goods ~ 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and roll- 

Se ee +28.4 | +14.5 | +45.0 | +26.1 | —16.6 | —20.5 +7.9 —5.8 
Electrical equipment. ------_.-------- +39.8 | +24.7 | +31.7:) +14.5 | —11.1 | —15.3 +6.3 —7.2 
Machine tools_-_.__..--- fe eee SRE KR +53.9 | +37.3 | +21.9 +6.0 —9.5 | —13.7 +4.0 —9.2 
pv LE eS ae oe +20. 3 +7.3 | +37.4 | +19.5 | —15.4 | —19.4 | +10.2 —3.8 
Sawmills and logging camps___......| +14.5 | +2.1 | +58.5 | +37.8| +7.4] 424] 49.5 —4.5 
RLS PP Se 2 eee +27.3 | +13.6 | +45.8 | +26.8 +1.3 —3.4 | +12.0 >2.3 

Selected nondurable goods 
Cotton manufactures, except small- 

. ee ae is en SS ee +44.7 | +29.1 | +36.7 | +18.9 | +14.6 +9.2 | +18.3 +3.2 
Men’s clothing - - __- ee SS ea ae +16.4 | +3.8 | +47.4 | +28.2 | +10.0/) 44.9; +9.2 —4.7 
| ES +24.7 | +11.2 | +45.8 | +26.8 +6. 1 +1.1 +7.6 —6. 1 
Slaughtering and meat packing__---- +14.6 4+2.2 | +33.7 | +16.3 +1.2 —3.5 | +22.7 +7.) 
Newspapers and periodicals_-- ---.- -- +15.9 | +3.4 | +18.8| +3.3 | +10.8/ +5.6 | +12.9 —1.5 
) lk | E SSS +13. 1 +.9 | +34.8 | +17.2 +6. 6 +1.6 | +10.6 —3.5 

Selected nonmanufacturing 
Bituminous coal___._.........._----- +35. 6 21.0 |°+56.6 3+-36.2 |4+23.3 ((+17.5 +1.3 —11.6 
Electric light and power_...._.._....| +9.7 —2.1 | +33.0 | +15.7 +3.8 —1.0 +6.3 —7.2 
Street railways and busses__________- +11.4 —.6 | +31.7 | +145 +7.8 +2.8 +8.3 —5.5 
Wholesale trade...........__..._._...| +13.0 +.8 | +32.1 | +14.9 +7.6 +2.6 +6. 4 —7.2 
ll ee ----| $0.9 | —10.0 | +28.3 | +11.6 | +17.0 | +11.5 +8.9 | —5.0 
Class I steam railroads________ ._____| +21.4 +8.3 | +23.4 +7.3 | +10.5 +5.3 | 5 -—0.9 | 5 —12.0 
Construction, private building -____- 421.9! +8.7 | +44.2) +25.4/) 41.51 -—3.2| +68 —6.8 
Percentage change, consumers’ price | 
index (1935-39= 100) ®.____ ae Ad ee +12.1 +15.0 +4.9 +14. 6 





' See table 1, footnote 1. 
2 The greater n rise for all manufacturing industries as compared with the durable and nondur- 
able groups is apithmetically explained by the difference in the absolute levels in the base period and the 
shifts in the weights of the durable and nondurable groups d the war. 
* December 1941 to March 1945. 4 March 1945 to June 1946. § mber 1946. * See table 1, footnote 5. 
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As table 2 indicates, all the industries covered in this article ex. 
perienced a greater rise in weekly earnings than the rise in the BLS 
consumers’ price index, between December 1941 and April 1945. Even 
if allowance is made for the fact that the BLS index was not able to 
take into account such wartime phenomena as quality deterioration 
and the disappearance from the market of cheaper goods, it may be 
concluded that in most industries real weekly earnings increased 
during the war period. 

Of the selected industries, basic steel, sawmills and logging camps, 
furniture, men’s clothing, boots and shoes, bituminous coal, and private 
construction fared best, real earnings rising between 25 and 38 percent. 
In contrast, real earnings rose only 3.3 percent in the newspapers and 
periodicals industry, 6.0 percent in the machine tool industry, and 7.3 
percent in the railroad industry. 

In many instances an industry which did well in the war period 
had done less well in the defense period or vice versa. Machine tools 
was a noteworthy illustration of this fact. On the other hand, in 
bituminous coal real earnings increased significantly, but in newspapers 
and periodicals they lagged during, both periods. 


The Reconversion Period—April 1945 to June 1946 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


While full-scale reconversion of our economy from war to peace 
did not occur until after the surrender of Japan, reconversion may 
appropriately be said to have begun at the end of the European 
War in April 1945. In the one-war period between April and July 
1945, the Federal Reserve Board index of production fell from 230 to 
210, and the factory employment index from 164 to 152. After 
VJ-day, the declines, of course, were even sharper; the production 
index dropped to 162, the employment index to 127 by October. 
Before August 1945, factory hours averaged around 45 a week; after 
VJ-day they averaged first about 41 and subsequently about 40. 

Nevertheless, the over-all effect of reconversion upon the economy 
was far less severe than had been anticipated. The absorption into 
the labor market of returning war veterans and workers no longer 
needed in war industries was accomplished with comparatively little 
friction. Despite a wave of industrial disputes throughout the first 
half of the year, the physical process of reconversion was practi- 
cally completed by June 1946. 

The principal cause of the disputes was the decline in weekly 
earnings that resulted from curtailing weekly hours of work in the 
war industries, particularly the durable-goods group. With the 
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cancellation of war orders, these industries found it unnecessary to 
continue a basic 48-hour week schedule with the payment of premium 
rates for work in excess of 40 hours. They therefore returned to the 
basic 40-hour-week schedule which was characteristic of prewar 
operations. Because of the loss of premium overtime pay, the decline 
in weekly earnings was considerably greater than the decline in 
hours. 

This fall in weekly earnings, which occurred while living costs 
continued to rise slowly, was one of the chief reasons underlying the 
demand of unions for wage-rate increases. In the mass-production 
industries, unions demanded increases of 30 percent to make up for 
the decline in weekly earnings. These demands were resisted by 
important segments of industry and although many peaceful settle- 
ments of varying amounts were reached, many labor-management 
disputes arose over the wage issue. Following large-scale stoppages 
in oil, automobiles, steel, and other key industries, a wage-increase 
pattern of approximately 18.5 cents per hour was adopted for a major 
segment of the durable-goods industry. While workers in other 
manufacturing industries had not generally felt the impact of as 
great a decline in weekly hours as those in the durable-goods group, 
they, too, received substantial, although smaller, wage-rate increases. 
The situation of the nonmanufacturing industries was for the most 
part similar to that of the nondurable manufacturing group insofar 
as changes in hours were concerned, but the wage increases granted 
were, except in the coal and railroad industries, generally less extensive. 


MONEY EARNINGS 


The chief effects of the “first round’”’ of wage increases upon weekly ° 
earnings were as follows: 

(a) In those industries in which weekly work hours declined sub- 
stantially from wartime levels, wage-rate increases were insufficient 
to make up the difference, and weekly earnings in June 1946 were 
considerably lower than in April 1945. For durable-goods industries 
as a group, the decline was over 12 percent; and for basic steel and 
automobiles, 16.6 and 15.4 percent, respectively. Notable exceptions 
were sawmills and logging camps and furniture manufacturing. 
Owing to the relatively slight decline in hours, the wage-rate increases 
in these industries increased net weekly earnings. 

(6) In the nondurable manufacturing industries, in which hours 
generally declined by only a small amount, the wage increases were 
sufficiently great to raise June 1946 weekly earnings above those of 
April 1945. Thus, cotton manufactures had a 6.6-percent decline in 
hours, but a 14.6-percent increase in weekly earnings. Newspapers 
and periodicals likewise had a small decline (2.1 percent) in hours but 
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a 10.8-percent rise in earnings. For the entire nondurable-goods 
group, average weekly hours declined 6.9 percent while weekly earn. 
ings rose 3.8 percent. 

(c) Most nonmanufacturing industries, as in the nondurable many- 
facturing group, experienced 9 small decline in hours in June 194¢ 
as compared to April 1945, and an increase in weekly earnings. Reta 
trade reported a small increase in hours (2.5 percent) and a very 
substantial increase in earnings (17 percent). However, trade and 
utilities, as noted earlier, had lagged far behind the manufacturing 
industries during the war period. 


REAL EARNINGS 


During the period of reconversion, the price control program had re- 
mained generally intact, even though price ceilings were administered 
with increased liberality. As a result, the BLS consumers’ price index 
increased but 4.9 percent between April 1945 and June 1946. Since 
this increase in living costs was generally less than the wage increases 
between VJ-day and June 1946, workers in those industries which 
experienced little or no reduction in their work schedule were generally 
able to maintain or increase their real weekly earnings. On the other 
hand, the workers in all the durable-goods industries covered in this 
article, with the exception of sawmills and logging camps, experienced 
declines in real earnings. 

Increases in real earnings were greatest in bituminous coal (17.5 
percent), retail trade (11.5 percent), and cotton manufactures (9.2 
percent). In contrast, real earnings declined in basic steel, automo- 
biles, electrical equipment, and machine tools by percentages ranging 
from 20.5 to 13.7. Increases or decreases in the other industries 
covered were comparatively small. 


June 1946 to February 1947 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


During the second half of 1946 and in early 1947, business conditions 
were at capacity or near capacity levels in almost every sector of the 
economy. The industrial disputes and material shortages that had 
interfered with the progress of reconversion during the first half of 
1946 were largely eliminated. The Federal Reserve Board produc- 
tion index (seasonally adjusted) rose from 170 to 189 between June 
1946 and February 1947. 

Employment in this period was stable, with a slight upward trend. 
Virtually all the interindustry shifts required by the change-over from 
war to peacetime production had already occurred. Hours worked 
were also stable. Factory hours averaged 40.0 a week in June and 40.4 
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i» February. Hours in most nonmanufacturing industries declined 
slightly. There were, of course, variations in individual industries. 
[n slaughtering and meat packing, for example, hours were 12.7 percent 
higher in February 1947 than in June 1946. 

Wage rates continued to rise at an average of about 1 percent a 
month. These increases represented in part the last adjustments of 
the first postwar ‘‘round” of wage increases, and in part the early 
adjustments of a second round. 


MONEY EARNINGS 


As of February 1947, average weekly earnings of all the industries 
covered in this article were therefore higher than in June 1946. In 
both bituminous-coal mining and class I steam railroads, in which bar- 
caining is on an industry-wide basis and in which no general wage-rate 
change bad occurred since June 1946, the increase in weekly earnings 
to February 1947 was insignificant. The highest increases occurred 
in the nondurable-goods manufacturing group because important 
subdivisions of this group, including cotton manufactures, men’s 
clothing, and slaughtering and meat packing, obtained second-round 
wage increases in the fall of 1946. The very large increase in weekly 
earnings in slaughtering and meat packing (22.7 percent) was due also 
to a substantial increase in hours worked. 

Weekly earnings in the durable-goods manufacturing industries and 
most of the nonmanufacturing industries, except for coal and railroads, 
increased on the average, about 7 percent, because of increased hours 
as well as increased wage rates. The increase in weekly earnings in 
nonmanufacturing industries was generally the result of wage increases 
alone—sinee, except for electric light and power, these industries reg- 
istered a slight decline in weekly hours worked. 


REAL EARNINGS 


While money earnings between June 1946 and February 1947 
lisplayed an upward trend; the situation was completely different with 
espect to real earnings. In June 1946 the general decontrol of prices 
began. Within a period of 6 months (from June to December 1946) the 
BLS consumers’ price index rose about 15 percent,’ the steepest rise for 
such a period in the 34-year history of the index. The purchasing 
value of most of the wage gains achieved in the final months of 1945 
and the first half of 1946 was thereby wiped out during the second half 
of the year. As of February 1947, only 2 of the 19 industries surveyed 
had maintained or improved their June 1946 position. In the two 





’ The index declined 0.1 percent from December 1946 to January 1947. This decline was only temporary’ 
as from February to March 1947 the index jumped about 2 percent. 
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exceptional cases—cotton manufactures and slaughtering and meat 
packing—substantial wage-rate increases and a longer workweek 
resulted in a rise in weekly earnings greater than the increase in living 
costs. In all the other industries, the rise in cost of living exceeded 
the rise in weekly earnings. This was the primary factor which 
stimulated the second round of wage-rate increases that crystalized in 
the spring of 1947. 


Comparison of February 1947 Weekly Earnings With Prior Levels 


Weekly earnings in February 1947 are compared with the levels in 
prior periods in table 3. The table illustrates two major facts: (1) The 
relative standing of weekly earnings in any period (e. g., February 1947) 
will appear favorable or unfavorable, depending upon the level of the 
base period selected; and (2) regardless of which base is selected for 
comparison, the relative positions of individual industries will vary con- 
siderably. 

Since August 1939 was a period characterized by mass unemploy- 
ment, short workweeks, and lower wages, the February 1947 level, 
when compared with the former period, appears very substantial in 
real as well as money terms. Thus, despite an increase of 55 percent in 
the BLS consumers’ price index between August 1939 and February 
1947, real weekly earnings increased in all but one of the industries 
covered. The divergent experience of the individual industries is 
noteworthy, however. At one extreme, with increases of over 70 
percent in real weekly earnings, are cotton manufactures and bitu- 
minous coal. At the other extreme, with a decline of 0.6 percent is 
the automobile industry. 

The boom had materialized in the heavy-goods industries and in 
railroad transportation before December 1941. As a result, weekly 
money earnings in these industries increased less, proportionately, 
than in other industries, between December 1941 and February 1947. 
And in real terms, because of the substantial rise in the consumers’ 
price index, earnings in such industries as basic steel actually declined. 
Other industries remained in a comparatively favorable position. 
Using April 1945 as a basis of comparison with February 1947, the 
situation is quite different. Economic conditions in April 1945 were 
near the wartime peak when labor markets were tight, hours of work 
were unusually long, and upgrading was extensive. As a consequence, 
weekly earnings in some industries, notably the heavy-goods industries, 
were higher in April 1945 than in February 1947. This was not gen- 
erally true of other industries. In the great majority of industries (14 
out of the 19 covered), however, the increase in money earnings during 
the April 1945 to February 1947 period was less than the rise in living 
costs. 
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TaBie 3.—Percent change in money and real weekly earnings between selected base date 
and February 1947! 
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Percent change in weekly Percent change in real week}, 
money earnings from— earnings from— ' sufhic 
bins 2 a for 
Industry Aug. | Dec. | Avr. | Jume | Aug. | Dee. | Apr. | Juno " 
1939 | 1941 | 1945 | 1946 | 1939 | 1941 | 1945 | ‘jog, De! 
to to to to to to to to 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Fob place 
1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | IgQ47 
ae oa = ae and 
All manufacturing................... +98.9 | +469; 40.3) 49.2) +28.3; +62] -—16.6 at Ame 
Durable goods..................- +86.7 | +34.6) -—6.0) +7.3 |) +205) —27/-218 —¢, 
Nondurable goods__._....._____- +105.3 | +65.9 | +15.2 | +10.9 | +32.5 | +200] -—4.2 ~3? Th 
Selected durable goods not fi 
Blast furnaces, steel works and roll- medis 
LSE “SESS ST SRE e +67.4 | +30.5 |} —10.0| +7.9] +80) —56| -25.1/ —-; the g 
Electrical equipment... ...........- +74.0 | +24.4) —5.5 | +63 | +12.3 | —10.1 | —21.4 —7.9 
Machine tools. .........-......-.--_- +76.5 |} +14.7/ -—5.9| +440] 413.9] —17.1] -21.7) ~95 longe 
Pp a Ea, eT +54.1 | +28.1 —6.8 | +10.2 — .6 —7.4 | —22.5 ~3 impre 
Sawmills and logging camps. -_______- +113.5 | +86.5 | +17.6 | +9.5 | +37.7 | +34.% 2.2 —4 5 
ED Mincinatehetnribde Rte saeeiond +110.7 | +65.5 | +13.5 | +12.0 | +35.9/ 419.7) -5.6) - Th 
Selected nondurable goods levels 
Cotton manufactures, except small- Rath 
SURE a cikd . ees iol cchdboddked +168.1 | +85.3 | +35.6 | +18.3 | +73.0 | +34.0/ 4128) 435 side, | 
i. ,. ae +106.1 | +77.0 | +20.1 | +9.2 | +33.0 | +28.0; —.1 —4,7 onal 
Boots and shoes__...............-_.- +107.5 | +66.4 | +14.2| +7.6 | +33.9/ +4203) -5.0) -~+ sougn 
Slaughtering and meatpacking.....__| +90.2 | +66.0 | +24.1 | +22.7 | +22.7 | +20.0| +3.2 +7] ~ 
Newspapers and periodicals..._____- +72.4 | 448.7 | 425.2] 4129| 411.2) 47.5] 442) —); Ur 
lectern diasbithecdodinecscdeve +79.6 | +58.8 | +17.8 | +10.6 | +15.9| +148) -20| -3 1946 
Selected nonmanufacturi 
035798 ad Adm 
Bituminous coal_..................-- +165.3 | +95.6 |?4+25.0 | +1.3 | 471.2 | 441.4 /)244.0) -11) 
Electric light and power..._.___.___- +61.0| +46.8| +103} 463| +39] +61] -82| —72 Ame 
Street railways and busses_.____.___- +71.2 | +53.8 | +16.8 | +8.3 | +10.5 | 411.2! -—28) —-5 
Wholesale trade_..................-- +70.8 | +51.2| +144] 4+64/ +4102] +93] -48|) -72 The ¢ 
SD ciicinnaceckacensionden +64.9 | +63.4 | +27.4/) 489] 4+64/418.1/) 460) -5) ds 
Class I steam railroads 3______._____. +64.1 | +35.1| +0.5/ —.9/) 459] —23/ -89)/ -13; and § 
Construction, private building - - -_-- +90.6 | +56. +8.4 | +6.8 | +23.0/ +13.0/) —9.8 —6.8 housi 
to det 
1 See table 1, footnote 1. i 
2 March 1945 to February 1947. provir 
’ From respective base dates to December 1946. facilit 
fe i? e That 
Economic conditions in June 1946 were probably more like those in fund 
: un 
February 1947 than in any of the other bases used. By June, the ' 
j , basic 
process of reconversion had been largely accomplished. Although 
: : repre 
employment was below wartime levels in both months, full employ- F -m 
uct 


ment levels prevailed. The workweek was stabilized at a little over 
40 hours. 

Money earnings in February were higher than in June 1946, chiefly 
because of late first-round and some early second-round wage in- 
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creases. The railroad industry, with a decline of 0.9 percent and indus' 
bituminous-coal mining with an increase of only 1.3 percent, lagged meth¢ 
behind the others. But between June 1946 and February 1947 the valid 





greatest rise in history occurred in the BLS eonsumers’ price index. 


, pur ‘Inf 
As a result, with two exceptions, real earnings in the selected industries Ph 
declined by from 1.5 to 13.5 percent. one 
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A Medical Survey of the Bituminous-Coal Industry ' 


SeRIOUS DEFICIENCIES in the lives of the miners and their families are 
sufficiently widespread to indicate a need for sweeping and immediate 
reforms, @ medical survey of the bituminous-coal industry concludes. 
“Definitely low standards of health are readily apparent in certain 
places, but not in all areas where coal is mined,” the survey reveals, 
and “provisions for health ranged from excellent, on a par with 
America’s most progressive communities, to very poor.” 

That the housing and sanitary facilities in many individual mining camps are 
not far different from, and in some instances are superior to, those in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the camps should not justify their deficiencies. Nor should 
the general economic instability of the industry in the prewar years stand any 
longer as an excuse for failure to institute action bringing about much-needed 


improvements. 

The issue is not one of raising or lowering the standard of the miners to the 
levels of white-collar workers or cotton pickers or any other vocational group. 
Rather, this study has been grounded on the premise that, all comparisons to one 
side, coal miners should share as much as possible in the dividends of good living 


sought by all Americans. 

Under terms of the bituminous-coal mining agreement of May 29, 
1946, between the Secretary of the Interior, acting as Coal Mines 
Administrator, and the president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, it was stipulated that— 


The Coal Mines Administrator undertakes to have made a comprehensive survey 
and study of the hospital and medical facilities, medical treatment, sanitary, and 
housing conditions in the coal-mining areas. The purpose of this survey will be 
to determine the character and scope of improvements which should be made to 
provide the mine workers of the Nation with medical, housing, and sanitary 
facilities conforming to recognized American standards. 


That agreement, which also provided for (a) a welfare and retirement 
fund and (6) a medical care and hospitalization fund, furnished the 
basic guidance for the medical survey. The report is unique in that it 
represents the first Nation-wide medical survey of an industry con- 
ducted under Government auspices. The report points out: 


The survey was concerned primarily with the human beings in the coal micro- 
cosm. ... It did not direct itself to the economics of the coal industry or to 
the technology of coal mining. These phases of the industry, however, were 
borne in mind, as the studies progressed for it was realized that the stability of the 
industry; the ownership, size, age, and solvency of individual operations; the 
methods of mining; and the incomes, steadiness of employment, and hours and 
conditions of work, as well as the working environment of the miners, all have an 
important bearing on the requirements for medical care and on the standards of 

‘Information is from A Medical Survey of the Bituminous-Coal Industry, Report of the Coal Mines 
Administrator, U. 8. Department of the Interior, Washington, 1947 (340 pp.; illus.). The survey was 
directed, for the Coal Mines Administrator, by Rear Admiral Joel T. Boone (Medical Corps), U. 8. Navy. 
It was carried out in the field by five teams of naval officers, each team including a medical officer in charge, 
an engineer familiar with housing, and a recreation and welfare specialist. 
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the medical facilities, housing, sanitation, and leisure-time activities jp Coal. 
mining communities. It was recognized also that the geographic Settings anq 
the strong influences of tradition had to be considered in arriving at appraisa); 


Responsibility for the substandard conditions and for reform jg ¢, 


be shared, the report finds, jointly by labor and management. “Join; In 
leadership is obligatory if industrial hygiene and industrial medicing perce 
are to be effectively applied, and if higher standards of living for the rate 
miner and his family are to be attained.” abou 
Appended to the body of the report are specific recommendations a 
for improvement of the miners’ well being. These recommendations De 
are directed at both labor and management and in some cases at the Mee” 
public. The survey emphasized that a vital factor was the deep. pols 
rooted labor-management tension born of age-old conflicts between fe”. 2 
the two groups. quate 
It was impossible for the medical survey teams to investigate the ¥ pm 
factors selected for study in each of the 8,000 or more bituminous. a 
coal mines of the Nation or even the 2,350 coal mines that were jn fe 
Government possession. A sample of 260 mines, distributed through- she 
out the Nation, employing an estimated 71,850 employees with an pyar 
annual rate of production of 97 million tons, was selected. Mines mes 
producing less than 50,000 tons annually were excluded. a ; 
Housing and Sanitation , Th 
1e It 
Housing.—A relatively small fraction of the Nation’s coal miners “This 
had comfortable, weatherproof dwellings, sanitary plumbing, ade- J tions 
quate sewage disposal, and safe drinking water. Many of the same & circu 
substandard living conditions that plagued the previous generation —& allow 
of coal miners were found to be still prevalent, despite sizable wage J ployn 
gains made by the workers. By comparison, the housing and sani- § facto. 
tary facilities of the miners living outside of the company towns, and n 
especially those who lived in incorporated communities, were generally Spe 
better than in company towns. housi 
In view of the dusty conditions under which the miner works and §%& of ine 
of the grime common to all mining communities, the widespread lack J home 
of bathrooms was stated to be particularly serious. In some camps, Sar 
miners’ wash-and-change houses were available at the mines; but, suppl 
paradoxically, dwellings with bathrooms were more common in those J largel 
communities that had washhouse facilities. Bathrooms were ob- 9% gener 
served in only 10 percent of the company-owned houses occupied JM purifi 
by miners and their families. In the privately owned homes 31 per- i Must 
cent had bathrooms with tubs or showers or both. These percentages  ® far 
compare with 40 percent of the nonfarm dwellings in the United States, JM tegior 
mines 


reported by the 1940 census, with installed bathing facilities. 
mine » 
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About 87 percent of the 805 company houses inspected were 20 to 
50 years old. Of the 735 non-company-owned houses surveyed, 66 
percent were within that age group. ? 

In comparison with the 1940 census statistics that classified 11 
percent of the rural nonfarm dwellings as overcrowded (occupancy 
rate of more than 1.5 persons per room), the survey revealed that 
about 25 percent of the company-owned miners’ dwellings and 10 
percent of those not company-owned were so classified. 

Data on the state of repair indicate that greater interest was 
manifested in the upkeep of privately owned homes, whether owned 
or rented, than in those company-owned for rent to miners. About 
65 percent of the company-owned houses were found to be inade- 
quate in respect to one or more types of repair as contrasted to only 
30 percent of the privately owned houses. 

Wage agreements between the operators and the United Mine 
Workers of America stipulate that rentals for company-owned houses 
shall be established by supplemental agreements. The figures cur- 
rently average about $2.50 per room per month. For a 6-room house 
the rental would be $15 or $16; rentals on homes not owned or con- 
trolled by the company average about $5 higher. In many instances, 

the rents do not depend on the condition of the houses. 

The survey discloses that “the typical coal operator’s lease places 
the miner in a most insecure position.”” These leases frequently read: 

“This agreement shall not operate or be construed to create the rela- 

tions of landlord and tenant between the parties hereto under any 

circumstances whatsoever.”’ The brief time which the miner is’ 
allowed for vacating his house following the termination of his em- 

ployment, in addition to the unusual limitations upon domain, are 

factors to be considered when comparing rentals of company-owned 

and non-company-owned housing. 

Specific recommendations include the improvement of existing 
housing and the construction of modern housing projects, elimination 

of inequitable provisions in rental leases, extension and facilitation of 
home ownership, and adoption of adequate minimum housing codes. 

Sanitation and water supply.—The quantity and quality of water 
supplies for miners and their families vary considerably, depending 

largely on whether the miners live in urban communities where they 

generally have the benefits of municipal water distribution and 

purification systems or in company camps or rural areas where they 

must rely on individual supplies. The water supply in the far West is 

a far more serious problem than in the eastern and central mining 

regions. In the 260 communities surveyed, the water supplies of 120 

mines were observed to be subject to pollution by industrial waste, 

mine water, or untreated sewage. 
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Integrated sewage systems existed in only 5 percent of the company aris 
towns but in more than a third of the incorporated communities tha; she 
were surveyed. About 55 percent of the company-owned houses an 5] 
70 percent of those privately owned could be regarded as having 
satisfactorily met minimal requirements for adequacy of sewag. 
disposal. In 60 percent of the communities surveyed, no type of : 
organized garbage collection was available to the residents. habi 

The investigation of wash-and-change houses showed that 42 percep; . Ge 
of the larger mines have such facilities, but that there are wide varia. — 
tions in the way they are built and maintained. Requirements 0; = 
State laws vary extensively. medi 

Specific recommendations for improvement of sanitation include pro- trae 
vision for a safe water supply, adequate sewage and garbage disposal fol 


fire-prevention measures, and adequate wash-and-change houses. ba 
aamil 


Health and Medical Facilities facilit 


a wid 


med 
indu 
pens 


Public health services—‘Coal-mining communities are not,” the mines 
survey revealed, “receiving a proportionate share of the funds being Me ?™" 
spent and of the public health services already available.” This gee 
condition is explained as follows: coal fi 


Too many local health departments, particularly those staffed with part-time prepa, 
personnel, are unable to render services in the less-congested areas which need venere 
publie health programs. Public health workers are reluctant to extend services 
and programs into company-owned communities. Coal miners have not demanded 


Sp 
ment 


programs in public health and sanitation. Coal-mine operators have not eo- 

couraged and arranged for the establishment and maintenance of public healt! prince 
programs. Physicians associated with coal mines have not promoted public healt! with 
programs, and they have been indifferent toward utilizing public health facilitie: estab 


and personnel. view 

Specific recommendations called for the extension of existing Ho 
services, especially to the rural and isolated areas, for the development servic 
of competent local health departments with adequate programs for tl: Servil 
collection and analysis of morbidity and mortality data, and for && convi 
the practice of preventive medicine, including health education an’ J with: 
control of tuberculosis. 

Industrial medicine —Seventy-two percent of the surveyed mine: 
were inadequately prepared to render emergency medical care to thy 
seriously injured. This deficiency is of particular importance in co! 
mining, in which working conditions are among the most bazardou: J instit; 
and many serious traumatic injuries occur. Immediate treatment for J hospi 
shock is a vital factor in recovery. Plasma and other intravenous §% and p 
fluids, however, were observed at very few first-aid stations. Ho: 

Medical records of the bituminous-coal industry do not disclose the I utilize 
extent or incidence of various occupational diseases. Particularly J medic 
significant is the fact that ‘‘the absence of generally applied X-ray 
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oxaminations does not permit determination of the prevalence of 
silicosis and tuberculosis among miners.” 

Specifie recommendations for raising the standards of industrial 
medicine include the expansion of research activities, improvement of 
industrial medical facilities, universal compulsory workmen’s com- 
pensation, 100-percent first-aid training of miners, and better re- 
habilitation programs. 

General medical facilities —The survey reveals that approximately 
70 percent of the coal miners and their dependents covered in the 
sample received general medical services through participation in 
medical prepayment plans. Such plans are now widely accepted by 
tradition and custom in the bituminous-coal mining areas. The 
following is an evaluation of the services canvassed: 

At certain larger coal-mining companies, including captive operations, the 
administration and operation of the plans appear to be outstanding in that good 
facilities for medical practice and adequate staffs of physicians are provided, and 
a wide range of services is available to the subscribers. At a majority of the 
mines, however, dispensaries and offices range from adequate to very poor; 
practitioners are overburdened; and there are evident tendencies in a number of 
places to give less consideration to the quality of medical care than to profits. 
One of the major shortcomings in administering the prepayment system in the 
coal fields is the exclusion of certain medical services generally included in other 
prepayment systems as benefits. The most outstanding of these is treatment for 
venereal diseases and the care of obstetrical cases. 


Specific recommendations call for the consolidation of the prepay- 
ment plans into a broad prepayment system, based on sound actuarial 
principles, to provide comprehensive medical services in accordance 
with the fundamentals set forth in the body of the report, and the 
establishment of experimental prepayment dental services with a 
view to their eventual permanent adoption. 

Hospital facilities—Coal miners depend primarily, for hospital 
services, On institutions of small or medium size. Large hospitals are 
serving only 37 percent of the mines surveyed. The report discloses 
convincing evidence that three-fourths of the hospitals are inadequate 
with regard to one or more of the following: surgical rooms, delivery 
and labor rooms, nurseries, clinical laboratories, and X-ray facilities. 
Specifically, the report recommends on increase in size and improve- 
ment in quality of hospital facilities; consolidation, whenever feasible, 
of multiple small hospitals into nonprofit associations or with larger 
institutions; expansion of out-patient departments; adoption of strict 
hospital construction codes; improvement in hospital administration; 
and promotion of medical-cost studies. 

Hospitalization plans.—Prepayment plans for hospitalization were 
utilized to a slightly greater extent than similar plans for general 
medical services. At a majority of mines where the prepayment sys- 
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tem was in effect, plans for both hospitalization and general medica) 
services were utilized. The report notes these characteristics: 


Although the lack of uniformity in the various hospitalization plans is s; riking 
certain distinctive features are common to all. One common characteristic is their 
ambiguity; that is, the plans are effeectuated by means of contracts, the Wording 
of which is so vague that subscribers have no clear understanding of the service, 
and benefits to which they are entitled. Nor, with the exception of some of the 
nonprofit plans, is any descriptive literature made available to subscribers {, 
acquaint them with the scope and nature of their privileges. 


Recreational Facilities and Programs 


“Tn appraising health standards,” the survey points out, ‘emotional 
well-being and physical well-being must be evaluated conjointly.” 
Recreational facilities and the use of leisure time by the miner and his 
family were therefore included in the survey. The following summary 
indicates the nature of the findings on “‘off-the-job living”’: 


The inadequacy of organized recreation in the Nation’s coal-mining areas clearly 
reflects public inability or unwillingness to appreciate its importance in good living 
and accord the problem due respect and consideration . . . The dividends of a 
sound recreation program are indirect. Its rewards are not measurable precisely 
in dollars and cents, but are undeniable; and the consequences of its absence are 
equally manifest. 

The survey indicates that recreational facilities and programs are (1) better 
and more readily available in the larger incorporated communities with diversified 
classes of people, such as factory workers, farmers, white-collar workers, and 
others in addition to miners; (2) poorer in those incorporated communities com- 
prising primarily mining families and workers in professions, trades, and businesses 
dependent upon mining; and (3) poorest in coal camps, the company-owned, 
unincorporated communities made up almost solely of mining people. These facts 
point out that community organization is needed to provide the basic needs for 
recreational facilities and comprehensive leisure-time programs. . . . 

Limitations and handicaps, of course, hamper achievement of that goal. First, 
the economic instability of the industry itself gives the miners a feeling of insecurity 
and impermanence. They believe that their incomes are less steady and reliable 
than those of other industrial workers, and the frequency with which many smal 
operations alternately open, close down, and reopen engenders a psychology of 
transience even in those who have been residing in one place for one or more 

scores of years. 


Specific recommendations to enhance “‘off-the-job living”’ include the 
establishment of an industry-wide National Office of Recreation 
“whose functions shall be to promote, advise, and guide recreation 
activities at district and mine community levels.”” Also suggested are 
the establishment of district and local offices to coordinate recreational 
activities at community levels, expansion of State departments of 
education to include recreation divisions, and study of “the feasibility 
of changing present working schedules to permit miners to start and 
quit work at hours more in conformity with those observed in other 
industries so that they may lead a more normal life.”’ 







































Occupational Mortality Experience of Insured Wage 
Earners 


By Louis I. DUBLIN and Ropert J. Vane, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.' 


Tue viraLity of American wage earners increased progressively dur- 
ing the period 1911-39, according to the latest analysis of occupa- 
tional mortality among industrial policyholders made by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. 

The death rate among them declined sharply and their expecta- 
tion of life was measurably lengthened. Moreover, diseases which 3 
decades ago took a heavy toll among workers in the prime of life 
have, in many instances, been brought under control. The fall in 
the death rate from tubercuiosis offers an outstanding example. 
Noteworthy also were the large reductions in the death rates from 
pneumonia and accidents. 

Notwithstanding the considerable gains made, industrial policy- 
holders continued to have a higher mortality and shorter longevity 
than did other workers. These differences suggest the effects of 
specific occupations, although other factors, both social and economic, 
also play an important part. The death rate for wage earners in 
the United States, as represented by these industrial policyholders, 
however, declined more rapidly than that of other employed persons 
during the period measured, and the gap between the two groups 
was gradually closing.” 

Wide variations occurred in the percentage distribution of deaths 
from accidents and the principal diseases in various occupations. Some 
instances, in which the percentages recorded were very high, strongly 
suggested the effects of specific hazards. When occupations with 
high percentages for a selected cause of death were brought together, 
a common industrial hazard was sometimes found, as in the case of 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and other nontuberculous respiratory 
diseases. The high percentages of deaths from tuberculosis recorded 
for men engaged in occupations exposed to silica dust clearly pointed 
to the effect of this dust. Heat, dust, and fumes are indicated as 
hazards associated with a high percentage of deaths from pneumonia 
and other respiratory diseases. In a considerable number of occu- 
pations which'‘{had {high {percentages {of {deaths [from ‘accidents, the 
hazards were easily recognizable. 

This is the third and latest study made by the Metropolitan Life 


' Dr. Dublin is second vice president and_statistician*of the'company, and Mr. Vane, manager of occu- 
pational ratings, 

? This tendency is reflected in the growing practice of life insurance companies to accept at standard 
premium rates many classes of wage earners who formerly were charged an extra premium because of the 
hazards of their occupation. 
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Insurance Co. of the occupational mortality experience among whit, - 


male wage earners insured in its industrial department. The study 
covers the years 1937-39, which with the studies for 1922-24 anq 
1911—13,° afford a continuous record of a group of some 2 to 4 million 
industrial policyholders over a period of nearly three decades. 

The group of wage earners covered by the series of studies live fo, 
the most part in cities and towns of the United States and Canada 
Virtually every occupation is represented among them, but mainly 
they are engaged in urban wage-earning occupations. A much 
smaller proportion of agricultural workers, professional people, and 
executives is included in the group than is to be found in the entire 
working population. These white male weekly premium-paying 
industrial policyholders constitute a fairly homogeneous social and 
economic group, which may be conveniently described as the urbay 
wage-earning population. Notwithstanding some important changes 
in the proportional representation of the individual occupations, 
caused by major national readjustments in industry over the years, 
the general occupational complexion of the group has not been 
greatly altered. The comparability of the data over the 29-year 
period has remained essentially undisturbed. 


Mortality Rates and Causes of Death 


DOWNWARD TREND IN DEATH RATES 


Over the entire period 1911-39 the death rates of the adult male 
industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. showed 
a downward trend. 


Tape 1.—Death rates and percent decline, white male industrial policyholders ' aged 
15 years and over, by age group, 1912 to 1938 
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| grou 
| Death rate (per 100,000) Percent decline 
aceite amo 
Age group | saa a | si thr 
i) to 912 to e 
| 1912 1923 1938 1923 1938 | 1938 
| as tion 
>). ll). I eee -.---| 1,621.7 | 1,183.5) 1,040.7 27.0 12.1 | 35.8 caus 
NN a Mt dt > A ROR 469.5 | 347.2 190. 9 26. 0 45.0; 50.3 Con 
SSSR Gs Ce STE FEE Lay 1,019. 2 556. 1 313. 4 45.4 43.6 | 69.3 
Si cccsncebutepecp~art-cbineniintne 1,667.0| 946.6| 617.6 43.2 34.8 | 63.0 othe 
pT S|" “SEDER RR le PEST en eee 2,420.6 | 1,725.4] 1,389.3 28.7 19. 5 | 42.6 
A I NNR eS De 4,255.1 | 3,385.3 | 2,914.5 20. 4 13.9 31.! com 
Gpemre me ween Jk. oe 9,109.4 | 7,574.7 | 6,569.3 16.8 13.3 | 27.9 this 














! Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Industrial Department weekly premium-paying policies. 


In 1912,‘ the rate at 15 years of age and over in this insured group 
was 1,621.7 per 100,000. By 1923 it had fallen to 1,183.5, and by es 


2 See U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletins No. 207 (1917) and No. 507 (1930): Causes of Death, by 


Occupation. 
4 The years 1912, 1923, and 1938 represent the midyears of the periods covered in the studies. 
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1938 to 1,040.7—a decrease from 1912 to 1938 of 35.8 percent (table 
1). During this time, moreover, a substantial decline in the death 
rate occurred within every age group, especially the two groups from 
95 to 44 years. 

Because of this lowered mortality, the average life expectancy of an 
insured white male wage earner at age 20 rose 3% years (from 42.1 to 
45.7 years) during the period 1923 to 1939, and from 1912 to 1939 
it rose 9 years. ‘ 

PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH 


In 1938, the causes of death showing the highest rates for the 
group 15 years of age and over were organic diseases of the heart (214.1 
deaths per 100,000), cancer (128.9), and accidental or unspecified vio- 
lence (94.6). These were followed in order by chronic nephritis, 
tuberculosis of the respiratory system, and influenza and pneumonia 
combined, with rates of about 65 per 100,000. In 1912, on the other 
hand, tuberculosis of the respiratory system, fifth in importance in 
1938, led with a rate of 319.9. Organic diseases of the heart (203.9) 
was second in 1912, followed in order by chronic nephritis (164.9), 
and accidental or unspecified violence (140.6). Two other causes in 
that year each had death rates of more than 100 per 100,000: Influenza 
and pneumonia combined, and cerebral] hemorrhage, paralysis, etc. 
Cancer, second in importance in 1938, wasseventh in 1912. A striking 
change had taken place, which reflects the extraordinary advances in 
the fields of preventive medicine and public health in the intervening 
period. 

Many of the more important causes of death, as might be inferred 
from the shifting in the order of importanee just discussed, have 
shown sharp downward trends of mortality after 1912. The 1938 
death rate from tuberculosis of the respiratory system in this insurance 
group was only about a fifth of the 1912 rate. The greatest decline, 
amounting to more than 80 percent, occurred among workers in the 
three age groups from 15 to 44 years. Even at ages over 45 the reduc- 
tion was considerable. Owing to the fact that the classification of 
causes of death was fundamentally changed by the International 
Commission * in 1929, the death rates for heart disease, nephritis, and 
other cardiovascular-renal diseases in 1938 and in 1912 cannot be 
compared without reservation. Perhaps it would be best to consider 
this large group of causes as a unit, inasmuch as the changes consisted 
for the most part in transferring certain diseases from one classification 
to another within the group, leaving the total little affected by the 
change. The death rate for this group of causes as a whole for all 





‘ International Commission for the Decennial Revision of the International Nomenclature of Diseases. 
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ages combined, in 1938, was 12.8 percent lower than in 1912. \{or 
significant, however, is the reduction by about a fourth in the rates gt 
ages 45 to 64, when mortality from these diseases is quite high. Tho 
death rate from influenza and pneumonia combined declined by 53 9 
percent, the greatest reduction taking place at ages 25 to 44; the rate 
from accidental or unspecified violence was a third lower in 193, 
than in 1912. 

Some of the lesser causes of death display a marked improvement 
For example, the death rate for typhoid fever was 22.3 per 100.009 
in 1912, but only 1.1 in 1938—a decline of 95.1 percent. The rate 
for chronic lead poisoning, a disease almost exclusively of occupationa] 
origin at the adult ages, was 0.2 in 1938, and 1.6 in 1912. Decreases 
in rates for cirrhosis of the liver, homicide, and suicide were 53.7, 45.1, 
and 30.2 percent, respectively. 

A number of causes, on the other hand, did not share in the genera] 
downward trend of mortality between 1912 and 1938. Deaths from 
cancer increased in frequency, from 77.6 in 1912 to 128.9 in 1938; and 
those from automobile accidents were relatively 8 times as frequent 
in 1938 as in 1912. The death rate for diabetes increased by 19.6 
percent, the rise, however, being confined to persons over 54 years of 
age. 

In spite of the marked reduction in death rates, the group of adult 
males studied still had a higher mortality and a shorter life span than 
did other population groups having fewer wage earners. 
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COMPARISON OF MORTALITY RATES BY SEX 


In 1938 and in 1923 also, except for ages 15-24, the death rate of 
male industrial policyholders exceeded that of wives and sisters, as 
represented by female industrial policyholders, at each age group 
analyzed (table 2). 











TaBLe 2.—Comparison of death rates of white male and female industrial policyholders’ 
aged 10 years over, by age group, 1938 
Death rate Percent: Male rate 
100,000) 1 is of female rate 
Age group 

Males | Females| 1938 1923 we 
10-14 years. ..........-.....-.2..- 108. 1 78.9 | 137.0 | 1223 
16-06 yeatS.......----52----ancaen 190.9 | 146.7 | 130.1 98. 3 In 
25-84 Years. ...........---...-..-- 313.4 | 247.7 | 126.5 | 113.1 : 
35-44 years. -- 22 617.6 | 410.7 | 150.4 | 139.6 polic 
i ee PEE , 389.3 853. 6 162.8 145. 2 
I 55h —nnernnpoon ch ena 2,914.5 | 2,000.1 | 145.7 | 131.4 the § 
65 years and over_............-..- 6, 569.3 | 5,158.8 127.3 112.6 high 























1 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Industrial Department weekly premium-paying policies. 
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Obviously something besides occupational hazards are involved in 
°s at @ sno male excess, since in both periods the male death rate at ages 10 
The to 14, when relatively few boys are employed, was substantially 
°52 Bh icher than that for females. Actually, males have a higher death 
Tate ote at all the childhood ages. It seems clear, then, that innate 
1938 differences accounted for some of the male excess. Females had the 
least advantage late in life and at ages 15 to 34, when the dangers 
Qt. & .<csociated with childbirth are of considerable importance in the female 
000 mortality. Males were at the greatest disadvantage at ages 45 to 54; 
rate @ :, 1938 the death rate for males was three-fifths greater than for 
onal BH r.males. At these ages, the dangers of childbearing being past for 
“SS @ women, the effects of occupational exposure and of other factors on 
°.1, ale mortality become more apparent from the comparison. 


eral COMPARISON OF MORTALITY, INDUSTRIAL POLICYHOLDERS AND GENERAL 


rom POPULATION 


and The effects of occupation are also suggested in the higher death 
lent # rates for white male industrial policyholders than for white males of 
\9.6 M@ the general population (urban and rural). The latter group includes 
s of J relatively fewer industrial wage earners than does the insured group. 
A comparison of the death rates by ages for the two groups is shown 


s in table 3. 

1an 

TaBLe 3.—Comparison of death rates, white males aged 15 and over—industrial policy 
holders ' and United States—by age group, 1938 





Death rate (per Percent group 2 is 
100,000), 1938 of group 1 





Age group c 
Unitea | Métro: 
States Pr ife 1938 1923 2 


os 2) 





























15 years and over...._...........- 1,333.6 | 1,040.7 78.0 85. 5 
ch SE RE 213. 6 190. 9 89.4 95. 4 
SSE TE a er 298. 8 313.4 104.9 121.5 
I EGE. CARA tc: 545.9 617.6 113.1 131.9 
SIS eee ee 1, 144.2 1, 389.3 121.4 142.9 
li ai NCEE, SEE se 2, 413.8 2,914.5 120.7 133.9 
65 years and over----..........-- . 7,459.3 | 6,569.3 88. 1 91.2 





' Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Industrial Department weekly premium-paying policies. 
7U. 8. Beathtieguiration States. 


In the lowest age group—15 to 24—the death rate-of the industrial 
policyholders in 1938 was actually below that for the white males of 
the general population; but thereafter the rate for the former was 
higher, the excess mortality rising from 4.9 percent at ages 25 to 34 to 
about 21 percent at 45 to 64. Very much the same situation prevailed 
in 1923 as in 1938; the death rate in 1923 for male industrial policy- 
holders was lower than that for males of the Registration States at 
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ages 15 to 24 years, and higher at ages 25 to 64. The excess for th. 
latter groups was much greater, however, ranging from 21.5 percep; 
at ages 25 to 34 to 42.9 percent at ages 45 to 54.° 

These findings reflect in some measure the effects of industria) 
exposure. Policyholders start out on their industrial careers in at least an 
as good physical condition as other males, as shown by their relatively 
low mortality at ages 15 to 24. But soon the effect of conditions jm. 
posed by employment in industry and other factors become evident. 
and from about age 25 on, the insured have the progressively higher 
mortality. 

The gap between the mortality in the two groups, however, js 
closing. Between 1912 and 1938, age for age considered, the death 
rate of insured white males has declined more rapidly than the rate 
of males in the general population (1911-38), the differences in the rate 
of decline in favor of the insured group ranging between 5 percent at 
ages 15 to 24 and 26 percent at ages 45 to 54. In 1912, owing to 
their heavier mortality, the expectation of life of insured white males 
aged 20 was about 6 years less than that of 20-year-old white males of 
the general population; by 1939 the difference was reduced to only 
2 years. 


COMPARISON OF MORTALITY, INDUSTRIAL AND ORDINARY POLICYHOLDERS 


Some effects of occupation, direct or indirect, become more apparent 
when the mortality of white male industrial policyholders is compared 
with that of a group of male ordinary policyholders who were insured 
in the Metropolitan at standard rates and who included relatively few ma 
persons engaged in hazardous employments. White-collar workers— for 
clerks, professional men, manufacturers, merchants, salesmen, and life 
others—make up a far larger proportion of the workers insured under less 
ordinary policies than of those under industrial policies. of | 

Acceptability for insurance under ordinary policies is contingent 
upon the applicant’s meeting somewhat higher standards of physical 
fitness than are applied to industrial policyholders. This of itself 


would result in a lower mortality among them. The effect on mortality toti 
of such selection, however, is limited chiefly to the first 5 insurance dea 
years. To make the mortality of the two groups more comparable, the tris 
death rates presented in this study for persons insured in the ordinary bas 
branch.do not include the experience on policies issued in the last five : 
calendar years, thus eliminating, for the most part, the effect of tha 


better medical selection. for 
In 1938, age for age considered, the mortality rates for white male pol: 
industrial policyholders at ages 20 to 64 ran from 29 to 66 percent 


At all ages 15 years and over combined, and in the last age group—65 and over—the rates are not col 
parable because of the wide variations in the age distributions of the two groups in the two periods. 
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higher than those for male ordinary policyholders (table 4). In 1923, 
the excess industrial mortality was far greater, on the whole, than in 
1938, ranging from 20 to 107 percent. The industrial male policy- 
holders were at the greatest disadvantage in 1938 at ages 25 to 34, 
and in 1923 at ages 35 to 44. 


TasLe 4.—Comparison of death rates of white male industrial policyholders! with total 
male ordinary policyholders, by age group, 1938 






































| 
Death rate (per | Percent group 1 is 
100,000), 1938 of group 2 
Leda. | anand 
Industri- | Ordinary 
Age group al Dept. Dept. 
| 
1938 | 1923 
White Total | 
males males ? 
(1) (2) 
—_ 7 | ONE “BS Me aie 
20 years and over______-_- sonnel 882.1 | 143.6 | 186.9 
20-24 years......_______- Mek 225.3 174. 2 129. 3 119.9 
I 2 tine oo Lgtinddsddeseim « 313.4 189. 1 165. 7 186. 7 
Po cacsavackhtadhesen sot 617.6 381.9 161.7 207.1 
I picks oe chia do dddaddaass 1, 389. 3 876. 9 158. 4 192. 4 
nnn since bes oq eres iano 2,914.5 2, 143. 4 136. 0 164. 0 
65 years and over __._.....-._.__-.| 6,569.3 | 5,220.1 125. 8 120.7 











| Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Industrial Department weekly premium-paying policies. 
21938 rates include issues of 1933 and earlier; 1923 rates, issues of 1918 and earlier. 


A definite trend bringing the death rate of wage earners closer to 
that of other workers is again observed. Between 1912 and 1938 
the decline in the death rates in the several age groups was from 8 to 
23 percent sharper for white male industrial policyholders than for 
male ordinary policyholders, except at ages 15 to 24, when the decline 
for both groups was about the same. In 1912 the expectation of 
life of a white male industrial policyholder aged 20 was about 8 years 
less than that of a male ordinary policyholder; by 1939 the advantage 
of the ordinary policyholder at age 20 was only 4 years. 


CAUSES OF DEATH IN THE TWO GROUPS 


The causes of death which contribute most to the relatively higher 
total mortality of wage earners are indicated by a comparison of 
death rates for the principal causes of death among white male indus- 
trial and among male ordinary policyholders. This comparison is 
based on standardized death rates for ages 15 to 64. Tuberculosis 
of the respiratory system is much more prevalent among the first 
than among the second group. In 1938, the standardized death rate 
for this cause was about twice as high for industrial as for ordinary 
policyholders. Death rates for a number of other causes were much 
higher also among industrial policyholders, notably influenza and 
pneumonia (with an excess of 78 percent); accidents (60 percent); 
743888474 
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cardiovascular-renal diseases as a group (42 percent); cancer (28 per. 
cent); and diabetes (28 percent). There was little difference, however, 
between the rates for the two groups for appendicitis, angina pectoris. 
coronary artery disease, and suicide. 

It is of interest to find that the decline in the rates for the principal 
causes of death was greater among industrial than among ordinary 
policyholders, and that in the few instances in which the rates showed 
a rising tendency, such as cancer, the increase was smaller for indus- 
trial than for ordinary policyholders. Unexpectedly, the rate of 
decline for respiratory tuberculosis, although greater than that for 
any other major cause of death, was not much more rapid for indus- 
trial than for ordinary policyholders. In 1938, standardized death 
rates at ages 15 to 64 for this disease for both groups were only about 
a fifth of what they were in 1912. Influenza and pneumonia as a 
combined cause declined 62 and 52 percent, respectively, among 
industrial and ordinary policyholders. Among industrial policy- 
holders, the death rate from the combined cardiovascular-renal 
diseases was 27 percent less in 1938 than in 1912, but among ordinary 
policyholders it declined only slightly. Fatal accidents were down 
40 percent among wage earners, but only 4 percent among ordinary 
policyholders. 

Altogether, the health of American working men has improved 
greatly in the 29-year period under review. 


Causes of Death by Occupation 


In the foregoing, the mortality of the group of insured wage earners, 
as a whole, was discussed without regard to particular occupations. 
Data showing the trend in death rates for the various occupations in 
relation to certain causes of death would be of particular value in 
showing the occupations which shared in the general improvement and 
those which indicated need for further intensive effort. However, 
data on the number of insured in each occupation, were not available.’ 
Therefore, the method of proportionate mortality again had to be 
used to find out for each occupation the part that any cause of death 
played in the total mortality, with due regard to age. Although not 
a substitute for the more significant death rates, this method has 
proved useful as a measure in bringing to light the high incidence 


? Lack of information regarding the number of living policyholders in the different occupation groups 's 
a serious handicap which precludes the possibility of computing occupational death rates. Undoubtedly 
such rates would be a much eS OeEESTS Geperales Che Apeeees be Wis Ge ‘veriees eteupations than is 
proportionate mortality. 

The absence of occupational mortality statistics of this kind in the United States hinders the work of 
industrial hygienists and others interested in the health and welfare of workers. Such data, publish 
decennially by the Registrar-General of England and Wales, have been of the utmost value to workers 10 
the field of industrial health not only in those countries but in the United States as well. It is to be hoped 
that the National Office of Vital Statistics will seriously consider the possibility of compiling and tabulating 
similar data showing the mortality, by cause, of workers engaged in different occupations. 
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of certain diseases and in showing for a given occupation the causes 
most affected by conditions associated with the occupation. 

The percentage distribution of deaths by cause and age was deter- 
mined for the group as a whole and for each occupational classifica- 
tion. Table 5 presents the ratios existing between the proportionate 
representation of some of the more important causes of death in the 
total mortality of men aged 15 to 64 years who were engaged in each 
of 70 occupations, and the corresponding figure for those in ali occu- 
pations. The percentages were standardized for age,* and the ratios 
between them give a standardized relative index of mortality.° 


TasLe 5.—Standardized relative index' of deaths, from selected causes, of white male 
industrial policyholders aged 15-64 years, 1937-39 



































Standardized relative index 
Princi- Cere- 
0 N b bral Acci- 
am ¥ rgan- ve- emor- 
Occupation ae bane 4 Cancer — ic dis- | phritis | rhage, — 
tuber-| (all (all | cular- | aseS | acute | apo- | aofined 
culosis | forms) forms) renal of the and plexy vio- 
dis- heart | chronic} and lonee 
eases paral- 
ysis 
Agents and canvassers............-.. 72 58 90 117 lll 111 100 88 
Automobile factory operatives... -.-- - ; = = i. CR ARN yin: 98 
pS ek ey ee 9 08 120 50 81 
Barbers and hairdressers ___-...------ 112 66 85 117 120 93 124 45 
pO RE SS ae 67 137 183 93 8l 120 113 138 
Brick and stome masons-_-----.-.----- 107 ees 155 88 88 67 95 137 
Buffers and polishers (metal) .--....-]....-.-.-- 2 139 137 98 [tl Bi cirunindn tna conanshintineh hie 
Builders and building eontractors-_--- 72 125 69 105 96 112 132 171 
pO ote TT a a Se a els Lene 2 206 
Butchers and meat cutters _- = 124 131 90 96 89 112 90 81 
Carpenters and cabinet makers __ pase a4 91 120 90 90 74 123 126 
CO tittnde co ds hweccie sun 100 88 90 97 96 82 86 126 
Chemical and explosives operatives _- ah wclssiarl 126 97 90 106 92 132 
Clerks, bookkeepers and office as- - - ‘ se ~ a si . 
oe Ei a ae ae i) 0 6: 
Coal ee Sewer tke Side = a be 82 be 87 7 rw 
PR RE Ay SE : 9 85 5 80 61 
duce chaiiiipcesemene 65 69 SS 78 78 100 101 248 
Compositors, printers, and pressmen- 115 90 192 106 110 110 110 67 
Cooks, hotel and restaurant. -_-_---.-- 133 118 119 78 __ gy eae: aes tee. 59 
Coppersmiths and tinsmiths, etc_ --.. 99 138 123 95 | ee 80 118 
a =" mill operatives _- }- 81 7 106 A. 130 = = 
TE EE te SA 8 86 5 113 03 156 
, lll a gy ee 139 92 89 75 97 105 
Drinking establishments—proprie- 
tors and bartenders. --....-....-.-.-- 110 115 95 81 90 88 63 71 
pe Rae Gee ie ane 74 108 98 106 100 107 83 138 


See footnotes at end of table. 





§ The total number of deaths for each occupation was assumed to be the same as for all occupied males 
and to be similarly distributed by 10-year age periods—ages 15 to 64 years. The proportionate distribution 
of the deaths among the several causes of death actually found for a given occupation was then applied to 
the assumed number of deaths in each age period, 15 to 64 years. The sum of the deaths thus calculated for 
a selected cause of death, divided by the total number of deaths from all causes among all occupied males, 
ages 15 to 64 years, gives the standardized percentage, or the proportion of deaths which would have been 
due to that cause of death if the total number of deaths from all causes at each age division had been the same 
for that occupation as for all occupied males. 

The ratio between the standardized percentage for a given cause in a particular occupation and the corre- 
sponding percentage for all occupied males is the standardized relative index of mortality. 

* Asa rule, an index was calculated only when 20 deaths or more were recorded at ages 15 and over for a 
particular cause in a given occupation. An exception was made, however, in a few instances in which an 
occupation was of unusual interest when considering the mortality from some particular cause. These 
exceptions are marked on the table. 
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Tasie 5.—Standardized relative index' of deaths, from selected omen. of white male 
industrial policyholders aged 15-64 years, 1937-39—Continu 
Standardized relative index 
Princi- 
Occupation Respir-| Pneu- | Gancer | Cardio- oa hi 
atory | monia | ~a)) vas- | ‘casos potiee 
—- f ~~) forms) — ofthe | and 
cose ae dis- heart | chronic 
eases 
pe Eg” ee ee US eee. ee ee Pee 
Farmers and farm laborers... - 96 91 93 OF 93 98 
Filling station proprietors and man- 

gl I I el aC ON alt < NE... 63 117 fl LR tae 
Firemen (city) - - - WS aR 58 100 125 111 131 
Fishermen, seamen, ‘and othemmar- 

ine workers i ae eS ee 82 99 78 80 77 73 
Furniture and woodworking factory 

ictnicntecdduevevusanwe 77 135 130 oF Ot 128 
ET la Td ae ee EE Ee Se Rare 
Hotel and restaurant keepers. ------ 107 86 81 100 103 116 
Hucksters, peddlers, and junk dealers 129 107 76 95 112 63 
Iron and steel foundry operatives 

(not elsewhere classified) - ......... 162 188 4 79 S4 94 
Iron and steel mil! operatives______--. 76 133 103 92 SS 62 
Janitors and porters (excluding stores 

and steam railroads) -_..........--- lll 96 104 101 112 96 
A ATE 124 111 104 89 of 97 
Longshoremen and stevedores - - ----- 135 120 89 72 ee 
pS ORE IE a PS ae eo aa 
ES ea ee 91 105 109 103 8S lll 
Mechanies (excluding auto mechan- ’ 

RR OO SE Be 99 99 109 106 99 110 
Merchants and storekeepers. -----.--- 67 88 99 115 101 137 
IRR ReER E EE, E on. as eee 85 Rete 
Miners (underground, excluding 

IND... ou, d daca ciheedbacate 284 2153 82 60 i . on 
Se el RM AR a. ie Rade 122 hh RS 
Painters and varnishers—house, 

SES eee eS 123 102 95 98 95 100 
Plumbers, steamfitters and gas fit- 

SR RE 6. aS 138 113 110 95 93 106 
Policemen, marshals, sheriffs__------ 71 87 109 102 102 
Pottery operatives................--- 330 ORE t. caus 89 fk 

TTS TE EE SES eS Se 124 73 ley | 

ailway enginemen and trainmen_.-. 44 50 100 104 80 103 
SE LE SS Ee SAS 112 95 yy Med be 

a i RP ee iad 0g ABT Bek ER Oe ee eee 
Saw and planing mill operatives___._|.......-|.------- 108 89 re 
Shoe factory operatives_..........-.- 95 110 113 99 96 118 
Shoemakers (cobblers) .............-- 97 74 133 109 109 92 
Stationary engineers and firemen_--- 65 81 108 100 104 102 
pS RES Sa 51 70 118 OF 90 101 
RRL RET: 90 97 91 107 118 102 
SH Se 2 PS  g SVE aes 57 | ET 
Store clerks and salesmen _-..--_-.. -- 106 85 98 ll! 109 103 
NG 8 SS eRe ep see 
Structural iron and bridge painters 

7 i i a a See eae Se 
Tailors and other clothing workers _ - 116 98 98 106 103 82 
‘Teamsters and expressmen.._._.....- | a 90 82 ree 
Track and yard men (excluding la- 

borers, steam railroads) _........._. S4 04 93 o4 102 89 
Tae and yard laborers—steam rail- 

on te Se i OC eae TM Sip hie ae 100 86 | ee 
U seaeiiaahs Een Wee dese. cacokunees:  y ieee 179 92 5 Seek ay to 

REET ais eb bi cedGegiel 139 76 124 91 OP lavdaweditecissuc- 

Watchmen and guards (excluding 
a 62 89 95 113 113 95 

ie ne a Til I bln ce ly Seki di 244 126 86 ll ake testi inensbenwe 

We I. 0 ncn cmancatinaaatincspencelgododsedincsadamassdeulmeeebluwe tsetse ciioes..- 


























! For explanation, see footnote 8, p. 1011. 
? Based on less than 20 deaths. 
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The proportionate distribution of deaths by causes for many occu- 
pations differed greatly from that for all occupied males taken to- 
gether, according to table 5. For a number of occupations, the per- 
centage of deaths from one cause or another greatly exceeded the 
average, thus strongly indicating the possible effects of occupational 
exposure. Warranting attention was the high proportionate mortality 
from tuberculosis and pneumonia among iron and steel foundry 
operatives from cancer among brick and stone masons, from cerebral 
hemorrhage, apoplexy, and paralysis among cotton mill operatives, 
and from accidents among electric light and power linemen, structural 
iron workers and painters, building wreckers, and lumbermen and 
loggers. 

Occupations listed according to their standardized relative indexes 
for a particular cause frequently fall into groups which reveal the 
effects of common occupational hazards. The facts regarding tuber- 
culosis are outstanding and are of especial interest to industrial 
hygienists. 


TUBERCULOSIS OF THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


Not only was there a decline in the death rate from tuberculosis, but 
it was also more marked than for most other causes of death. As a 
result, the relative importance of the disease as a cause of death was 
greatly diminished in most occupations. Thus, it was responsible for 
6.4 percent of the deaths among all occupied white male industrial 
policybolders aged 15 and older in 1937-39, compared with 13.4 per- 
cent in 1922-24 and 20.5 percent in 1911-13. A striking fact brought 
out in the present study is the relatively small part tuberculosis played 
in the mortality of men engaged in many occupations in 1937-39 com- 
pared with 20 and 30 years ago. In only 10 of the 55 occupations for 
which the tuberculosis index is shown was this disease found to be 
responsible for more than 10 percent of all deaths, whereas in 1922-24 
the proportion of deaths from this cause exceeded 10 percent in 29 of 
the 40 occupations listed, and in 1911-13, in 30 of the 32 occupations 
listed. A decided decline was recorded in the proportion of deaths 
from tuberculosis during the whole period for virtually every occupa- 
tion for which data were available, this indicating the widespread 
improvement in mortality from this condition. 

A number of occupations, however, continued to show a high per- 
centage of deaths from tuberculosis. Foremost were those character- 
ized by exposure to silica dust. A small group of sandblasters with a 
standardized relative index of 549 had the highest percentage of deaths, 
followed by stonecutters (396), and underground miners (other than 
coal)—many of whom were exposed to bigh concentrations of silica 
dust—with an index of 284. Silica dust probably played some part, 
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also, in the high proportion of deaths from tuberculosis among pottery 
workers (330) and iron foundry workers (162). A high index (2{8) 
based, however, on a small number of deaths, was recorded for grinders. 
Relatively few grinders today use the sandstone wheel which in the 
past was responsible for the high incidence of silicosis and tuber. 
culosis among them. Anthracite miners, many of whom are exposed 
to silica dust, appear in the list with an index of 99. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the percentage of deaths from tuberculosis 
for the anthracite miners was greatly affected by the high proportion 
of deaths from accidents among them. If allowance were made for 
this factor, the index would be well above 100. The influence of some 
adverse condition on the anthracite-miners’ mortality from tuberculosis 
is suggested by the fact that the index for bituminous miners, who also 
showed a high death rate from accidents, was much lower. 

Two unskilled occupations—longshoremen aad laborers—were well 
up on the list, as were also teamsters and expressmen. Other 
occupations with high standardized relative indexes were upholsterers, 
waiters, plumbers and steamfitters, cooks, hucksters and peddlers, and 
butchers. Certain occupations which in the past have been associated 
with a high incidence of tuberculosis, including clerks, printers, and 
tailors and other clothing workers, were still found to have above- 
average percentages of deaths from this cause. Shoe-factory opcra- 
tives, however, who in previous studies were found to have an excess 
mortality, had a lower-than-average proportion of deaths from 
tuberculosis in the present study. It is surprising to find certain 
skilled occupations with above-average relative indexes, which in 
previous studies had average or lower-than-average mortality, 
namely, painters, plumbers and steamfitters, and brick and stone 
masons. 

The lowest percentage of deaths from tuberculosis occurred among 
railway enginemen and trainmen, watchmen and guards, stationary 
engineers, blacksmiths, and merchants and storekeepers. The 
mortality from respiratory tuberculosis was below average among 
farmers and farm laborers. 


PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS) 


Pneumonia likewise is rapidly decreasing in relative importance 
as a cause of death among wage earners. It was responsible for 5.! 
percent of all deaths among occupied adult male industrial policy- 
holders in the years 1937-39, and for 7.7 percent in 1922-24. Occupa- 
tion apparently has a definite influence on the chances of dying from 
pneumonia, as shown in the abnormally high proportion of deaths for 
a number of occupations, 
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Welders, with a standardized relative index of 244, had the highest 
percentage Of deaths from pneumonia, followed by iron and steel 
foundry operatives (188). Three occupations having high mortality 
but with indexes based on comparatively small numbers of deaths, 
were underground miners, excluding coal miners (153), pottery 
operatives (146), and buffers and polishers of metal (139). A high 
index (145) was also recorded for automobile factory operatives. 
Other occupations with higher-than-average percentages of death for 
pneumonia were coppersmiths and tinsmiths, blacksmiths, anthracite- 
coal miners, furniture and other woodworking operatives, and iron and - 
steel mill operatives. 

Two other classes of respiratory disease—influenza and ‘other 
diseases of the respiratory system’’—were included in the analysis of 
mortality, but the number of deaths from these causes was too few for 
most occupations to give significant percentages. It is of interest, 
however, that iron and steel foundry operatives were among the occu- 
pations with high standardized relative indexes for all three groups of 
respiratory diseases studied—pneumonia, influenza, and “other 
diseases of the respiratory system’’; anthracite-coal miners and the 
broad group of laborers in various industries were also in this group. 
Bituminous miners had very high index numbers for influenza and 
other respiratory diseases, and iron and steel mill operatives, for pneu- 
monia and influenza. A high index (527), for “other diseases of the 
respiratory system’’ recorded for anthracite miners is worthy of 
mention. Most of the miners’ deaths classified as ‘‘other diseases of 
the respiratory system’’ were reported as caused by miners’ asthma, 
anthracosis, and pneumoconiosis. 


CANCER 


Cancer has shown an increase in relative importance as a cause of 
death among insured wage earners. It accounted for 12.3 percent of 
all deaths among insured occupied males 15 years and over in the 
period 1937-39, for 8.2 percent in 1922-24, but for only 4.9 percent in 
1911-13. Cancer, moreover, now causes more deaths than any other 
disease except heart disease. 

No correlation of specific conditions and the incidence of cancer is 
apparent from the grouping of occupations with high standardized 
relative indexes for this disease. A few occupations returned indexes 
a third or more above the average and others had below-average 
indexes; but the facts available do not suggest a plausible explanation 
for their position in the list of occupations. 
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PRINCIPAL CARDIOVASCULAR-RENAL DISEASES 


The current study made available standardized relative indexes for 
each of the principal cardiovascular-renal diseases: Organic diseases of 
the heart, diseases of the coronary arteries, acute and chronic nephritis, 
cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy and paralysis, and arteriosclerosis. 
These diseases frequently occur in the same individual. Moreover, 
because of more accurate diagnosis of these conditions in recent years 
than formerly and of changes in procedures for classifying deaths by 
cause, the comparability between the mortality of these interrelated 
individual causes in various periods has been largely destroyed. 
Fortunately, transfers have taken place largely within the group itself 
so that good reasons exist for considering them together. The figures 
for the group as a whole were indicative of at least main trends. 
In 1938 they accounted for 44.0 percent of all deaths among white 
male industrial policyholders; in 1923, for 35.2 percent. 

When the occupations were grouped according to their standardized 
relative indexes for the principal cardiovascular-renal diseases com- 
bined, only 10 of the 65 occupations studied were found to have an 
index of 110 or more, and the highest index recorded for any occupa- 
tion—that of city fireman—was only 125. These results in themselves 
suggest that occupational hazards were not a major causative factor 
in this group of diseases; moreover, no tendency was shown for 
occupations to fall into groups according to specific hazards. In addi- 
tion to firemen, the occupations with the highest percentages of 
deaths were musicians, agents and canvassers, barbers, and filling- 
station proprietors. There is no apparent significance in these higher 
figures. 

Although organic diseases of the heart, nephritis, and cerebral! 
hemorrhage, apoplexy, and paralysis are closely interrelated causes of 
death, there were notable differences in the occupational classes show- 
ing high and low proportionate mortality from each cause. But for 
none of these diseases did the grouping of occupations point definitely 
to the effects of common occupational hazards. Organic diseases of 
the heart accounted for 20.1 percent of the deaths in 1937-39, acute 
and chronic nephritis for 6.1 percent, and cerebral hemorrhage, 
apoplexy, and paralysis for 5.3 percent. 


ACCIDENTAL AND UNDEFINED VIOLENCE 


Accidents continued to play a major part in the mortality of wage 
earners, although the death rates among them from this cause declined 
sharply. Accidents were responsible for 10 percent of the deaths of 
occupied white male industrial policyholders 15 years and older in the 
period 1937-39, and for about the same proportion in 1922-24. The 
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decline in the accident death rate has, therefore, kept pace with the 
decline in the total death rate. Occupational hazards were an impor- 
tant element in the relatively high mortality from accidents among 
wage earners. Nearly a fourth of the accident fatalities among the 
insured group resulted from injuries sustained while at work. The 
effects of specific occupational hazards were clearly revealed in the 
high percentage of deaths from this cause recorded for a number of 
occupations in the present study. 

In the listing of occupations according to their standardized index 
for accidents, electric light and power linemen show the highest per- 
centage of deaths, with an index of 374. Almost three-fifths of the 
fatalities were caused by electric shock, and another fifth by accidental 
falls. More than four-fifths of all accidental deaths among these line- 
men were of occupational origin. Several occupations in the building 
trades were high on the list also. Structural iron painters, bridge 
painters, and steeplejacks, with an index of 365 (based on 14 deaths) 
were second only to power linemen; building wreckers, 296 (based on 
14 deaths) were third; and structural iron workers, 271, fifth. Roofers 
and slaters, with an index of 217, ranked tenth. The index for brick 
and stone masons was 137, and for carpenters and cabinetmakers 126. 
Falls, the common hazard of these trades, were responsible for a large 
percentage of the accidental deaths. They accounted for more than 
three-fifths of the accidental deaths among roofers and slaters, nearly 
a half among structural-iron workers, almost two-fifths among brick 
and stone masons, and about a third among carpenters. 

Lumbermen and loggers ranked fourth with an index of 286. More 
than half of their fatal accidents were of occupational origin. Quarry- 
men, sixth on the list, had an index of 252; half of their accidental 
deaths occurred while the men were at work. Underground bitumi- 
nous-coal miners had an index of 248, and anthracite miners, 184. 
Injuries suffered in mine accidents caused about 70 percent of the 
accidental fatalities among each group of miners. Enginemen and 
tranmmen on steam railroads had an index of 224, and track and 
yard laborers, 176. Railroad accidents were responsible for about 
two-thirds of the accidental deaths among the enginemen, for half 
among the trainmen, and for more than half among railroad track 
and yard men (excluding laborers), for whom the index was 163. 

Well up on the list was the group of fishermen, oystermen, sailors, 
and marine workers, with an index of 203. Drownings accounted for 
60 percent and falls for 7 percent of the accidental deaths among 
these men. Falls caused an even greater proportion—32 percent—of 
the accidental deaths among longshoremen and stevedores, for whom 
the index was 145. Drownings were responsible for 14 percent of the 
accident fatalities among them. Worthy of mention also are mill- 
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wrights, with an index of 227 (based on 18 deaths), and window 
cleaners, with an index of 199 (based on 17 deaths). 

Among the manufacturing groups, saw and planing mill operatives 
have the highest index, 154. Injuries by machines caused a fourth of 
the accidental deaths in this group. Chemical and explosives opera- 
tives, with an index of 132, ranked second among these industries. 
about two-fifths of the accidental fatalities among them being. occy- 
pational in origin. 

As expected, the sedentary occupations were near the bottom of 
the list. Clerks, bookkeepers and office assistants, and merchants 
and storekeepers have an index of 63; tailors and other clothing 
workers show an index of 60. 

The ranking of occupations by magnitude of their indexes for acci- 
dents shown in table 5 is, with minor exceptions, in fairly close agree- 
ment with what might be expected, from a knowledge of the hazards 
in the different occupations and from the known fatal accident rate 
in those industries for which such figures are available. 

The period covered by the current study was marked by extra- 
ordinary advances in the medical sciences and public health and 
sanitation and by widespread improvement in the standard of living. 
Considerable expansion took place in the fields of industrial-accident 
prevention and industrial hygiene. Governmental and nonofficial 
agencies and others cooperated in the discovery of occupational 
hazards and the nature of injuries they cause and in working out 
means of prevention. All of these advances, as is well known, have 
profoundly affected the health of wage earners. 

Much remains to be done, however, if the death rate of wage 
earners is to be lowered to approximately that of the non-wage-earning 
group. ‘Toward this end, occupational-mortality studies such as this 
may prove helpful.” 





1 Considerable information regarding the mortality from specific causes of death in various occupations, 
in addition to that shown in table 5, is available. Those having special interest in the facts regarding 4 
particular occupation or cause of death are invited to write to the authors for whatever data they may 


have. 





Extent of Collective Agreements in Seven European 
Countries’ 


Ar THE OUTBREAK Of World War II collective agreements between 
labor unions and employers’ associations had gained wide acceptance 
as a method of regulating conditions of work and terms of employment 
in Great Britain, Belgium, Netherlands, the Scandinavian countries, 
and France. These agreements were sometimes negotiated on an 
industry-wide basis, a practice which has increased since 1939. 

The governments of these countries had encouraged the negotiation 
of collective agreements during the interwar period, by assisting 
the formation of joint councils of employers and employees; by 
providing legal methods and procedures for enforcing agreements; and 
in some cases by giving the voluntary agreements greater force and 
wider coverage through legal extension. Decisions as to what stand- 
ards an agreement should contain, and if indeed there should be an 
agreement, were left to the parties themselves. 

The war brought no sharp break in the development of collective 
agreements in Great Britain and Sweden. In the other countries 
here reviewed, collective agreements were subjected to government 
controls as a result of the war years and the German occupation. 
Upon liberation, efforts were made to restore the prewar patterns, 
although the war and its economic and political aftermath produced 
some alterations. 

By 1946, agreements had in general greater legal force, greater 
uniformity, and wider coverage than in 1939. At the same time, 
however, agreements lost some of their voluntary character and 
flexibility, at least for the time being. During the emergency period 
1939-46, the extension of government controls to wage stabilization 
generally modified the contents of the agreements in each of the 
countries under review. This was, however, accompanied by increased 
consultation of the government with the central federations of 
employers and employees. Government control regarding the form, 
contents, and scope of collective agreements also increased, notably 
in France. 

As the table indicates, information on the extent of collective 
agreements is fragmentary because in most of these countries there is 
no central agency, governmental or otherwise, with which collective 
agreements must be filed. For many years Norwegian legislation has 
required that collective agreements be filed with the government 

! Prepared by Jean A. Flexner, Mary B. Cheney, and Helen I. Cowan of the Bureau’s Staff on Foreign 
Labor Conditions. 


Sources include laws and decrees, official reports of foreign governments, and reports of United States 
foreign service officers. 
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mediator who reports on their extent and coverage. In France, sinc, 
1936, copies of agreements have had to be filed with the Ministry of 
Labor, as well as with the local “probiviral” courts. In Great Britaip 
the Ministry of Labor and in Sweden the Social Board obtain informa. 
tion concerning changes in wages and hours negotiated by employers’ 
and workers’ organizations through voluntary reporting and from 
reports of the governmental agencies connected with the settlement 
of industrial disputes. In Belgium and Denmark there does not 
appear to be any reporting system. 

Trade-union membership is included in the table, because of the 
relationship between trade-union and collective-agreement coverage 
and the tendency to observe trade-union standards where membership 


is widespread. 


Workers covered by collective agreements and trade-union membership, selected countries, 
1925, 1939, and 1945! 





| Workers under collective agreements ? Trade-union membership 











1925 | 1939 1945 
| 


727, 000 987, 000 872, OM 
(3) 310, 000 536, 531 | 629, 29% 
(5) (3) 7 1, 218, 000 | 7 5,898,000 | 7 6, 250, om 
4 267, 791 . (3) 493, 000 | 709, 000 | 704, 80k 
121, 095 (3) 995,931 | %352,479| %338 6) 





; 451,592 | 1.047,771 | 11,063, 000 | 470, 000 | 1, 008, 069 | 7 1,303.00 
United Kingdom. ._......_- (3) 11 10, 000, 000 i" 12, 500,000 | 5, 505,561 | 6,244,000 | 7, $03, 07 





1 Data have been compiled from official and other sources of the countries concerned, as far as possibl 
Secondary sources include International Labor Office, Collective Agreements (Studies and Reports, Seri 
A, No. 39), Geneva, 1938, and Sweden, Swedish Yearbook, 1929 (p. 396) and 1945 (p. 401). 

? Coverage varies; in some instances data relate to trade-union workers covered and in other instances | 
organized and unorganized workers affected by the agreements. 

3 Not available. 

‘ Figure relates to 1928: 

5 Very few agreements were in effect at this time; see text, p. 1021. 

* By 1939 the total number of collective agreements was 5,620. 

’ Estimate. 


8 Figure relates to 1941. 
* Membership of the Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions only; practically all Norwegian unions ar 


affiliated with this federation. 


© Estimate for 1944. 
1! Estimate by Minister of Labor and National Service. 


Extent of Industry-Wide Agreements 


National or industry-wide agreements between unions and em- 
ployers’ associations have become common practice in many of these 
countries, and in some countries they are the predominant practice. 
Such agreements, however, are not necessarily uniform for the entire 
industry. Hours, vacations, methods of training apprentices, gricv- 
ance procedures, employment termination, and other procedural 
matters may be standardized for the industry throughout the country, 
while local or district variations in wage rates, and sometimes in 
conditions of work, are often permitted or incorporated into the 


industry-wide agreement. 
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During the interwar period, the governments of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands encouraged and assisted 
collective bargaining at both the local and industry-wide level by the 
passage Of legislation designed to promote collective’ bargaining or 
extend the area covered by a collective agreement (see p. 1022 for 
further details on extension of agreements). 

In Belgium during the interwar period collective agreements were 
concluded by joint industrial councils, voluntarily organized but with 
members appointed by the Government. Regional councils and 
regional agreements in the various industries were more common until 
after World War II, although national councils were set up for the 
iron and steel, coal mining, construction, and baking industries. Legis- 
lation of June 1945 specifically authorized the development of joint 
industrial councils,? and more than 40 industry-wide councils were 
instituted by Government decree during 1946. The creation of 
national joint industrial councils for mines, quarries, agriculture, 
forestry, hotels and restaurants; for financial, commercial, and in- 
surance institutions; and for the principal manufacturing industries, 
may result in more national agreements. 

Most French agreements prior to 1936 were local, and even 
between 1936 and 1939 comparatively few national (industry-wide) 
agreements were negotiated. Provision for a radical change in this 
situation is made under the 1946 collective-agreements law discussed 
on pages 1023-1024. 

In 1933 the Netherlands authorized by law the establishment of 
joint industrial councils, on either a national or a regional basis, in 
order to encourage collective bargaining. A trend toward consolida- 
tion of contracts was evident before the war, in that the number of 
collective agreements declined while the number of workers covered 
increased sharply. By 1941 national agreements were found in the 
diamond-cutting, printing and paper, construction, leather, oilcloth 
and rubber, coal, metal, shipbuilding, food-processing and related 
industries. Since liberation, agreements on an industry-wide basis 
have frequently been negotiated between union councils, representing 
the Catholic, Protestant, and Socialist unions in an industry on the 
one hand, and the voluntary associations of employers on the other. 
The majority of agreements, when approved by the wage stabiliza- 
tion authority of the Government, were being extended in 1946 to all 
plants in the industry, thus considerably broadening the coverage of 
agreements. 

Over a long period, collective agreements in British industries have 
been increasingly negotiated on a nation-wide basis. Such agree- 
ments have gradually tended to supersede district or local negotiations, 


ee 
*See Monthly Labor Review, December 1945 (pp. 1169-1170). 
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but have often incorporated different terms for different districts 
particularly in regard to wage scales. National agreements, with 
national wage scales, are now negotiated in the flour milling, pottery. 
and boot and shoe industries; national agreements, with local o, 
district wage differentials, have been concluded in the machinery- 
fabricating industry (engineering), in shipbuilding, railways, and the 
building trades. District agreements are still used in the cotton 
textile,* iron and steel, and printing industries, with national agree- 
ments regulating some nonwage questions. National versus district 
wage scales were a vital issue in the coal industry during the interwar 
period. In 1942, as a wartime concession to the miners, the Govern- 
ment instituted a guaranteed national weekly minimum, but this only 
partially satisfied the demands of the miners for standardization. 
Since British mines were nationalized in 1946, the National Coa) 
Board and the Government are faced with the issue. 

In Sweden, industry-wide agreements are concluded on an annual or 
biennial basis between federations of employers and labor unions in 
approximately 30 branches of industry. Textiles, tanning, shoes, 
clothing, printing, paper and pulp, sawmills, flour mills, and several 
other food-processing industries, and the building materials industry, 
are included in this group, as well as steamship operation, railways, 
hotels and restaurants. Mining and dock work appear to be covered 
by two regional agreements. The national agreements generally 
contain provisions on cost-of-living wage adjustment, hours, hiring 
and termination of employment practices, vacations, sick leave, 
methods of adjusting disputes, and wage scales. The latter, how- 
ever, usually vary according to local differences in living costs as 
measured by the Royal Social Board. 

In Norway and Denmark, the situation with respect to industry- 
wide agreements is similar to that in Sweden. Government mediators 
in both countries may consolidate cases and may present proposals 
covering several disputes, for collective acceptance or rejection. This 
practice tends to widen the scope of the resulting agreements. 


Legal Extension of Agreements 

In some countries a collective agreement may be extended by 
governmental action tou nonsignatory employers and their employees in 
the same trade or industry. The agreement may be extended in whole 
or in part on a local, regional, or industry-wide basis. Governmental 
extension, however, gives a legally binding character to an agreement, 
making its enforcement similar to that of a law or regulation. 

France and the Netherlands alone of the countries here included 
have authorized general extensions of collective agreements—France 

3 In the weaving section, however, a national agreement was reached on piece prices. See p. 1023. 
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by the law of 1936, the Netherlands by a law of 1937. France, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden provided that the terms of a collective 
agreement should apply to the nonunion employees of employers who 
were bound by the agreement. The Netherlands law of 1937 also 
permitted the Minister of Social Affairs to declare certain provisions 
of a collective agreement inoperative if, in the public interest, this 
was found necessary. He was precluded from extending certain types 
of agreement clauses relating to preferential hiring of union members 
or to price-fixing. On extensions, the Minister in the Netherlands 
was required to consult with a national Labor Council, and in France, 
with a competent industrial division of the National Economic 
Council. 

During the interwar period, enabling bills for the general extension 
of agreements were introduced and debated in the Parliaments of 
Great Britain and Belgium, but were not passed. A limited type 
of extension, however, was adopted. A Belgian law of 1936 provided 
for industry-wide extension of shorter workweeks negotiated by joint 
industrial councils. A British law of 1934 gives industry-wide statu- 
tory effect to the agreement in the cotton-weaving industry. 

As a wartime measure, Great Britain, after 1940, required all employ- 
ers to observe such terms and conditions of employment as had been 
established by negotiation or by arbitration proceedings between 
representative organizations of employers and trade-unions for the 
industry and the district. This provision was incorporated into 
Part III of the 1945 Wages Council Act and is to remain in effect 
until December 31, 1950.4 Disputes concerning interpretation of this 
provision must be referred to the Minister of Labor and National 
Service who then refers them to the Industrial Court or to the National 
Arbitration Tribunal for decision. 

Under the French law on collective agreements (December 1946), an 
agreement between the most representative associations of employers 
and of employees ® becomes binding on the whole industry. Such 
agreements are enforceable by Government inspectors, as soon as they 
have been approved by the Minister of Labor and Social Security. 
He may approve or disapprove the agreement, in whole or in part, upon 
the advice of a tripartite national commission. He may also write 
the terms of a provisional agreement, under certain circumstances, 
after consultation with the employer and employee groups concerned. 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, August 1946 (pp. 225-226) and July 1945 (p. 120). 

' Under thé 1936 law the representative character of an association had to be determined when an agree- 
ment was to be extended. Under the 1946 law the representative character must be determined for purposes 
of negotiating the agreement. Under both laws the determination is made by the Minister. Formerly 
‘relatively small craft or district organization could be recognized as ‘‘representative.” Under the 1946 law 
and regulations of March 1947, it has become almost impossible for such organizations to qualify and the 
CGT unions tend to be favored as the exclusive representative. The Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions has been resisting this definition. 
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The law requires the negotiation of industry-wide agreements first. 
before regional or local agreements are initiated. During an undefined 
transitional period the Minister is instructed to summon national joint 
committees, including delegates of the most representative organiza- 
tions of employers and employees, to negotiate such agreements. 
According to the May 1947 issue of the Revue Frangaise du Travail. 
it appears that agreements of more limited scope are being permitted. 
pending the adoption of national agreements. 

The law (like the 1936 law) specifies two groups of subjects— 
mandatory and optional—to be covered by the agreements: (1) The 
mandatory group includes provisions regarding hiring and firing, 
apprenticeship, training, termination of employment, guaranty of the 
right to organize (‘‘trade-union freedom’’) and wages. (2) Optional 
subjects that may be included in an agreement are regulations on 
incentive and seniority bonuses, piece rates, and paid leave, and 
provisions in regard to shop stewards and works committees (institu- 
tions already established by law). Until further notice, wage rates, 
however, continue to be fixed by Government decree, rather than by 
bargaining, and these must be incorporated into the agreement. The 
Government wage decrees issued thus far fix minimum and maximum 


rates for each occupation. 
Basic Agreements of Central Federations 


Basic agreements, equivalent to general codes of industrial rela- 
tions, have been negotiated between the central federations of em- 
ployers’ associations and unions in Scandinavia. These agreements, 
while not actually binding upon the affiliated unions and employers’ 
associations until adopted by them, have in practice been accepted 
and incorporated into the collective agreements in the several indus- 
tries. 

Since 1938, successive Swedish basic agreements have regulated 
dismissals, secondary boycotts, safety, apprenticeship, and in 1946 
the establishment and sctivities of works councils in firms employing 
over 25 workers. The Norwegian agreements of the middle thirties 
regulated the form of wage payment, hours, vacations, safety, the 
election and status of shop stewards, referendum votes on agreements 
and, in 1945, the setting up of joint production committees. A 
Danish basic agreement of 1898 guaranteed the right to organize and 
established standards for the settlement of disputes; several subse- 
quent basic agreements have further developed these principles. 
some of which have since been enacted into law. 

In addition to the negotiation of nation-wide basic agreements, the 
central federations of these countries have also exercised guidance 
and control over the negotiation of major industry agreements. Dur- 
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ing the war period, wage stabilization and adjustment of wages in 
accordance with the cost-of-living index was effected by basic agree- 
ments between the central federations. Norway and Denmark sup- 
plemented the agreements by Government wage controls. 

The central federations of management and labor have in general 
played an important role, particularly during the war and postwar 
periods, in advising the governments of the countries covered in 
this report on social, economic, and labor policies. In Great Britain, 
a National Joint Advisory Council, half of its members nominated by 
the British Employers’ Confederation and half by the Trades Union 
Congress, was created in October 1939, to advise the government on 
“all matters in which employers and workers have a common interest.”’ 
It was, however, specified that the Council should not encroach on 
the jurisdiction of organizations concerned with particular industries. 
Collective bargaining proceeds on an industry-wide basis as before. 

The French Government has set up a Commission on Collective 
Agreements, which includes representatives of the leading trade- 
union and employer federations along with government officials; it is 
to advise the Government on matters of policy relating to wages, 
prices, and production, and the Minister of Labor on the approving 
or disapproving of collective agreements as required by the 1946 law. 

In the Netherlands a permanent joint body, the Labor Foundation, 
was planned in secret during the occupation and set up after libera- 
tion by 14 associations of employers and trade-unions, including the 
Socialist, Catholic, and Protestant union federations. Its objectives 
include promoting collaboration between employers and employees 
and their organizations and promoting the regulation of wages, hours, 
holidays, engagements and dismissals, grievance procedures, etc., for 
industry at large and for specific branches. It also advises the gov- 
ernment upon economic, social, and labor policies including wage- 
price relationships. The College of Mediators (the wage-stabilization 
authority) is required to consult the Labor Foundation on any deci- 
sions involving wages. The Labor Foundation and the College of 
Government Mediators are reported to have agreed that agreements 
negotiated in future shall contain a uniform minimum paid vacation 
clause. 

The Netherlands Labor Foundation has provided machinery for 
the settlement of industrial disputes which supplements and in many 
cases eliminates recourse to government mediators. Whenever nego- 
tiations over a contract break down, the council of unions and the 
council of employer associations proffer assistance; if they fail to 
reach an adjustment, the Wages Committee of the Labor Foundation 
may intervene before the case goes to the College of Mediators. 


743888—47—__5 
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Collective Agreements in Nationalized Industries 


The principle of collective agreements has been preserved jy 
nationalized industries of France and Great Britain. In both coup. 
tries, the coal mines were nationalized in 1946. In France, a Miner,’ 
Charter, covering most of the conditions usually stipulated in 
collective agreement, was promulgated by decree in June 1946 after 
consultation with the most representative trade-unions of the jp. 
dustry. On the points covered, the decree takes the place of 
collective agreement. 

In Great Britain, the National Coal Board, which manages the 
nationalized mines and ancillary enterprises, has two trade-union 
members, one of whom, a former secretary of the mine workers’ 
union, handles negotiations with the union. The Coal Board in 
December 1946 entered into an agreement with the union, continuing 
in effect the 1943 national conciliation scheme,® as well as existing 
agreements on wages and working conditions, and taking over the 
employers’ responsibilities under those agreements. 


Methods of Enforcing Collective Agreements 


Even after unions had established the right to act in furtherance 
of their members’ economic interest, the courts were generally reluc- 
tant to accord the same status to agreements entered into between 
unions and employers as to individual contracts of employment. 
By gradual stages, however, and by different processes in the several 
countries, the collective agreements came to be accepted as valid 
contracts. Thus, France, the Netherlands, and the Scandinavian 
countries have defined by legislation the form and content of a 
legally binding collective agreement and have prescribed the methods 
of enforcing it. In Great Britain and Belgium, the parties are able 
to enter into collective agreements without legal impediment, but 
there is no specific legislation for aiding the enforcement of such 
agreements. The Scandinavian countries have provided special labor 
courts to hear and decide disputes arising out of the application and 
interpretation of collective agreements, 

Countries without court enforcement.—The development of collective 
agreements was hampered in certain countries because unions were 
held to be combinations in restraint of trade. In Great Britain the 
Trade Union Act of 1871 removed this disability; but the Trades 
Disputes Act of 1906 provided that action against either a trade- 
union or an employers’ association, arising out of a trade dispute, 
shall not be entertained in any court. Observance of the agreements 
rests upon the good faith of the parties, and upon their ability to 


* See Monthly Labor Review, June 1943 (p. 1170). 
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require observance by the members of their associations. Strikes, 
lock-outs, and other forms of direct action to enforce collective 
agreements are legal. Such actions are, however, seldom resorted 
to during the life of an agreement, by either side. Since 1940, refusal 
to observe the “recognized” terms and conditions of employment 
may constitute violation of a government regulation of which the 
details are noted on page 1023. 

Belgium, like Great Britain, has withheld the sanction of the damage 
suit for breach of agreement. In both countries, the collective 
agreement has juridical force only through the individual agreement 
in which its terms have been incorporated. In spite of this, collective 
agreements are widely used and respected in both Belgium and Great 
Britain. | 

Countries using regular courts —The Netherlands and France have 
given legal sanction through the regular court procedures to collective 
agreements and have endowed the associations with the right to sue 
for damages. In the Netherlands, incorporated associations of 
employers and employees may, by a 1927 law, enter into legally 
valid agreements with each other, regulating conditions of employ- 
ment. Such agreements may be enforced by suits in the regular 
courts. The French laws of 1919 and 1946 provide similar resort 
to the civil courts. In case of a violation, by an association or 
one of its members, in both the Netherlands and France, the op- 
posing association may bring suit for damages for the loss incurred 
by itself or by one of its members. The associations are obligated 
to endeavor to insure observance of the agreement by their members, 
but unless the agreement so provides an association is not liable for 
the actions of its members. Under the Netherlands law, the 
members of an association who have bound themselves by a collee- 
tive agreement must abide by its terms even if they withdraw from 
the association; but they are not bound by amendments to the 
original agreement adopted subsequent to their withdrawal. 

In the Netherlands, collective-agreements clauses which bind an 
employer to employ, or not to employ, persons who belong to a 
particular union, party, or religious denomination are declared null 
and void by law. This prohibits closed shop or ‘‘yellow dog”’ clauses 
in agreements, but the law also requires employers to give non- 
union employees the:same terms of employment as those specified in 
the collective agreement. 

Countries with labor courts.—In the three Scandinavian countries, 
collective agreements are enforceable in specially constituted labor 
courts. These have existed in Denmark since 1910, in Norway 
since 1915, and in Sweden since 1929. 
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In Denmark, the scope of the court’s authority is based on a) 
agreement between the central federations of employers and unions 
who are also permitted to appoint the members of the court. The 
law itself specifies only a few legal directives. Originally established 
for the settlement of disputes arising out of the interpretation of the 
basic agreement between the central federations, the work of the 
court has been extended to interpret all collective agreements betwee) 
employers and unions. Only organizations, not individuals, may 
bring cases before the court. 

In Norway, also, individuals are precluded from bringing cases 
before the Labor Court. Furthermore, local questions arising out of 
the interpretation and application of agreements are referred in the 
first instance to the regular courts. The Labor Court is thus reserved 
for questions of national scope or for appeals. In other respects the 
legislation in Norway and Sweden are substantially similar. 

Swedish law regulates in some detail the form and content of col- 
lective agreements and provides for the liability of the parties. 4 
collective agreement entered into by an association is binding on the 
members of the association; a member who leaves the association does 
not cease to he bound on that account. The terms of the agreement 
supersede the terms of individual contracts and cannot be altered 
by such contracts, except as permitted by the collective agreement. 
Hostile actions by either party (including lock-out, strike, blockade, or 
boycott) are prohibited during the term of the agreement in disputes 
concerning interpretation or application of the agreement, or in dis- 
putes for the purpose of altering terms of the agreement. An associa- 
tion which is bound by a collective contract must endeavor under the 
Swedish law to prevent its members from committing unlawful hostile 
actions. Breach of the agreement, or failure to carry out the obliga- 
tions imposed, renders the offending party (whether employer, en- 
ployee, union, or association) liable to damages for loss incurred. 
Damages imposed on an individual employee may not exceed 20) 
kronor. 

Cases may be brought before the Swedish Labor Court by an associa- 
tion or an individual, but a member may not bring action unless he 
shows that the association has refused to take action on his behalf. 
The Labor Court is precluded from considering a case until after such 
negotiations as may be required by the agreement have taken place. 
If the parties prefer, they may refer disputes to outside arbitrators. 
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Wages in Sawmills in the South, September-October 
1946’ 


S\WMILLING, one of the leading southern industries, employed about 
200,000 workers ? in the fall of 1946. The industry is composed of a 
large number of establishments, but many of these are small and 
employ comparatively few workers. A large number of the mills are 
of the portable type, which change the site of their operations fre- 
quently as areas of supply are “logged out.’’ Operations are somewhat 
seasonal, particularly in the smaller mills, and the industry depends 
to a considerable extent on off-season farm labor. 


Variations in Average Hourly Earnings 


Straight-time hourly earnings in sawmilling in the South averaged 
64 cents an hour in September and October 1946, exclusive of premium 
pay for overtime and night work.’ After August 1944, when the 
Bureau’s latest previous study of the sawmilling industry was con- 
ducted, average hourly earnings of southern sawmill workers increased 


by approximately one-fourth. 
Three-fifths of the workers received rates of 50 to 65 cents an hour 


in the fall of 1946. Earnings of a third of the employees were 65 
cents or more, and 1 in 20 received less than 50 cents an hour (table 1). 
In August 1944, nearly two-fifths of the southern workers received 
less than 50 cents, and hourly earnings for more than three-fourths 
were below 55 cents. 


| Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch by John F. Laciskey. Field work for the survey was 
directed by the Bureau’s regional wage analysts. 

? As used in this survey, the South includes the following States: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. 

'The study upon which this article is based was limited to sawmills primarily engaged in producing 
lumber or sawed timber, with or without integrated logging operations, which employed at least 8 workers; 
1 such sawmills, with nearly 46,000 workers, were included in the sample studied. More detailed infor- 
mation on the wage structure of sawmilling in the South will be available in a forthcoming bulletin. 

Rates paid to women workers are not shown because such workers constituted less than 1 percent of the 
labor force. The average for women workers was 54 cents an hour. 
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Taste 1.—Percentage distribution of sawmill workers in the South by straight-tim, 
average hourly earnings ' and State, September—October 1946 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
2 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 


About four-fifths of the workers in the industry were employed by 
establishments that carried on both logging and sawmilling operations. 
Average earnings were the same in mills of this type as in those that 
had no integrated logging operations. 

Both minimum entrance rates and job rates ranged from less than 
40 to 85 cents or more. The primary concentration was at 50 cents, 
in approximately three-tenths of the mills, and a secondary concen- 
tration at 60 cents occurred in a fifth of the mills. Roughly thiree- 
fifths of the sawmills surveyed had minimum rates of 55 cents or less. 
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E 2.—Straight-time average ‘or men in sawmills in the South, 
ai Pagal gnnn § Say aaa r—October 1946 
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' Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


The general level of wages varied by about 30 percent between the 
States having the lowest and the highest wage rates. The average 
for West Virginia (75 cents) was 5 cents above that for any other 
State, while for Virginia, Kentucky, and Oklahoma, the averages 
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ranged from 68 cents an hour to 70 cents. Hourly earnings of 6; 
and 66 cents were reported in Tennessee, North Carolina, Arkansas, 
Florida, and Texas. In the adjoining States of South Caroling. 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, where over half of |] 
southern sawmill employment was found, the averages were 64 cents 
or less. The lowest earnings—59 cents—were reported in Alabama, 
which employed one-seventh of all sawmill workers in the South. 

The geographic wage pattern apparent in over-all State averages 
was also evident in the distribution of individual workers’ earnings. 
In the 5 States with the lowest averages, about two-thirds of the 
workers earned from 50 to 65 cents. Over three-fourths of the em- 
ployees in West Virginia had hourly rates of at least 65 cents. 

No consistent differences in earnings were found between estab- 
lishments primarily engaged in processing softwood and hardwood, 
nor between establishments of different sizes. Earnings of incentive 
workers were distinctly higher than those of time workers in the 
limited number of jobs in which both methods of payment were 
important. Average earnings tended to be higher in union than in 
nonunion mills. The former employed about a tenth of all southern 
sawmilling workers. 

There was more variation in average wage rates among the rela- 
tively skilled occupations, such as head saw operators, saw filers, and 
maintenance workers, than among the other key jobs studied. Tak- 
ing into consideration average earnings for the entire South, these 
skilled workers earned from 50 to 110 percent more than those in the 
lowest-paid jobs studied—janitors (mill clean-up men), watchmen, 
green saw-chain sorters, and pondmen and yardmen—whose hourly 
rates averaged from 53 to 56 cents for the entire South (table 2). 
The average hourly rates for other key jobs exceeded the lowest wage 
jobs by less than 40 percent. Averages for the skilled jobs usually 
differed by at least 40 percent between the lowest-wage State and the 
highest-wage State, whereas a differential of a fourth to a third was 
common for the other occupations surveyed. 


Supplementary Wage Practices 


Multiple-shift operation was practically nonexistent, but scheduled 
workweeks frequently exceeded 40 hours. Only 1 percent of the 
employees worked on evening or night shifts. Although 40 hours 
was the most common single workweek schedule (reported by 3 out 
of every 7 sawmills studied), a sixth had a 45-hour schedule, and an 
almost equal number were on a 50-hour schedule. These longer 
workweeks were most frequent in the Southwestern States (Arkansas, 


Louisiana, and Texas). 
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Supplements to wages in the form of nonproduction bonuses, 
vacation and sick leave, and insurance or pension plans were not 
common in southern sawmills, except for office workers. Bonuses 
not directly related to production were reported by 1 of every 11 
sawmills studied, and amounted to only a tenth of a cent per hour 
when averaged over all workers. 

Only about 7 percent of the sawmills granted vacations with pay 
to their plant workers; over two-fifths of those having office workers 
reported paid vacations for that group. The vacation provided was 
generally 1 week after 1 year’s service. 

About a tenth of the southern mills provided insurance and pension 
plans for their plant workers, while a sixth of those employing office 
workers Offered such benefits. Nearly all the plans provided for 
either life or health insurance. 
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Wage Structure of Textile Dyeing and Finishing 
Industry, July 1946' 


PLANT WORKERS in the textile dyeing and finishing industry in Jyly 
1946 were paid an average wage of 89 cents an hour, exclusive of 
overtime and shift premiums.? About three-fourths of the 64,009 
workers received between 65 cents and $1 an hour, with less than 5 
percent earning under 65 cents (table 1). Men’s earnings (averaging 
92 cents) exceeded those of women (75 cents) by 23 percent, but 
women comprised only about a sixth of the plant labor force. Over 
two-thirds of the men earned from 70 cents to $1, while an almost equal 
proportion of women earned from 65 to 85 cents. Hourly earnings of 
less than 65 cents were received by only 2 percent of the men and by 
13 percent of the women. : 

The industry is concentrated in the three main textile-producing 
regions—New England, the Middle Atlantic States, and the Southeast. 
Over a third of the industry’s workers were located in the Middle 
Atlantic States. These workers averaged 96 cents an hour. Each of 
the other two regions had slightly less than a third of the workers. 
Hourly earnings of the New England workers averaged 91 cents and 
of those in the Southeast 78 cents. Differences in product and proc- 
esses, with accompanying variations in occupational structure, 
contributed substantially to these over-all variations. Other factors, 
such as unionization and method of wage payment, were also im- 
portant. 

Variations in Average Hourly Earnings 


Over-all differences in men’s earnings, among the three regions, 
followed practically the same pattern as that for all workers, with the 
averages for men being 2 or 3 cents higher in each region than the 
corresponding all-worker figures. Women’s earnings, however, showed 
a different pattern. Whereas men in New England earned 6 cents 
less, on the average, than those in the Middle Atlantic States, the 
positions were exactly reversed for women. Furthermore, average 
earnings of men in Middle Atlantic establishments were 19 cents 





1 Prepared by Louis Badenhoop on the basis of a field survey made under the direction of the Bureau's 
regional wage analysts. Detailed information on wages and related practices will be presented in a mimeo- 
graphed report, Wage Structure—Textile Dyeing and Finishing—July 1946. 

? Data are based on a July 1946 survey of 193 textile dyeing and finishing establishments with a tot! 
employment of 37,704 workers, representing approximately half of the establishments and estimated em))'0- 
ment. The study excluded establishments primarily engaged in dyeing and finishing knit goods. 1h 
num ber of workers in the tables represent the estimated employment on all shifts in all establishments wit) 
8 or more employees rather than employment in the plants actually surveyed. Field representatives of the 
Bureau obtained the data from pay rolls and other company records. 
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above those in the Southeast, but the advantage for women was only 
3 cents. Men outnumbered women 9 to 1 in the Middle Atlantic 
States, but the ratios were 5 to 1 in New England and 2 to 1 in the 
Southeast. 


TaBLE 1.—Percentage distribution of textile dyeing and finishing workers, by straight 
time average hourly earnings,' United States and selected regions, July 1946 
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' Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
? Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately. 
? Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 


Workers engaged in dyeing and finishing silk and rayon had sub- 
stantial wage advantages, both over-all and, generally, by occupation, 
over those specializing in cotton and linen or in woolens and worsteds.® 
(See table 2.) This favorable position reflected, in the main, the high 
wages paid in Paterson, N. J., where almost half of the workers in 
the silk and rayon branch of the industry are located. The propor- 
tionately small groups of rayon and silk workers in New England and 
the Southeast earned less, on the average, than workers in plants 
handling cotton and linen, the principal products in these regions, 
although by occupation, the differences sometimes were in favor of 
the rayon and silk workers. 


* The dyeing and finishing of woolens and worsteds generally is done in the textile mills rather than in 
the independent establishments covered in this study, 
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Wage variations according to product were, in turn, influenced by 
differences in processes. Considerable quantities of rayon and cottoy 
cloth are finished with printed designs, production of which requires 
a large proportion of skilled and semiskilled workers. Printing of 
rayon is concentrated in the Middle Atlantic States, while cotton 
printing is done primarily in the other two regions. The printing 
process was not used in any of the woolen and worsted plants studied. 
which accounts for the relatively unfavorable over-all wage positioy 
of dyeing and finishing workers in this branch of the industry. Fur- 
thermore, yarn dyeing rather than piece-goods dyeing predominated 
in the independent woolen and worsted establishments covered by 
the study, while rayon and cotton were more frequently dyed in the 
piece. The occupational structures differ between the two types of 
dyeing, thus accounting for some of the differences in over-all aver- 
age earnings. In addition, significant variations in types of finish- 
ing processes also contributed to these differences. 

Workers in unionized establishments in the Middle Atlantic region 
earned, on the average, 16 cents an hour more than those in nonunion 
plants; the proportion of the former to the latter being, roughly, 
7 to 1. Although the workers in union plants had a wage advantage 
in most occupations for which comparisons were made, the extent of 
the over-all difference was not entirely the result of favorable margins 
in comparable jobs, as differences in process again influenced the rela- 
tionships. No priuting occupations were reported in the nonunion 
plants, while a considerable number of workers in these high-paying 
occupations were found in union establishments. In New England 
also, workers in union shops greatly outnumbered those in nonunion 
plants. Job rates were found to be higher, on the average, in the 
nonunion establishments in a majority of the occupations, although 
union workers as a group had a 4-cent advantage. In the South- 
east, union workers had ‘higher average earnings than nonunion work- 
ers in a majority of occupations, but they constituted slightly less 
than half of the total number employed. 

Average earnings tended ‘to increase with size of establishment, 
although such factors as method of wage payment and unionization 
probably contributed partly to the increase. Earnings in a sub- 
stautial majority of the occupations studied were higher in plants 
employing over 500 workers, than in those employing from 101 to 
500 workers, particularly in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
regions. Similar variations, though less pronounced, existed in these 
two regions between earnings in the intermediate-sized (101 to 500 
workers) and the smaller plants (8 to 100 workers). 

Minimum entrance or hiring rates for inexperienced workers, 21 
minimum job rates paid to experienced workers, varied widely {or 
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both men and women, but showed marked concentrations in the range 
from 60 through 80 cents. Medians for entrance rates were 5 cents 
lower than for job rates; and medians for both entrance and job rates 
were 5 cents higher for men (70 and 75 cents, respectively) than for 
women (65 and 70 cents). 


Supplementary Wage Practices 


Schedules exceeding 40 hours a week for first-shift workers were in 
effect for men in over two-fifths of the plants, and for women in a 
third of the plants. A fourth of the establishments had schedules of 
48 hours or more for men, and a sixth had similar schedules for 
women. Extra shifts were reported by slightly more than half the 
establishments, and nearly a third had more than two shifts. Workers 
on extra shifts accounted for approximately a third of the plant labor 
foree—roughly, a fourth of the force on the second shift and a tenth 
on the third or other shift. Over two-fifths of the plants which 
operated second shifts paid a differential, generally of 5 cents, in 
addition to the first-shift hourly rate. 

Payment (usually at Christmas) of nonproduction bonuses was 
reported by more than two-fifths of the establishments. Averaged 
over all workers in the industry, these bonuses, however, increased 
hourly earnings by only four-tenths of a cent for plant workers and 
by 1 cent for office workers. 

Paid vacations for both plant and office workers were granted in 
approximately 9 of every 10 establishments. These plans generally 
provided 1 week for plant workers and from 1 to 2 weeks for office 
workers, each year. Paid sick-leave provisions for plant workers, 
however, were reported by only 3 plants, which allowed 5 days a 
year; similar provisions for office workers were reported ma 8 plants, 
the time allowed varying from 5 to 30 days. 

Over two-thirds of the establishments reported at heat’ one type of 
insurance or pension plan, paid for wholly or in part by the em- 
ployer, for both plant and office workers. Among these establish- 
ments over four-fifths provided life insurance plans and almost 
three-fourths accident or health insurance. 

Employees were paid for their lunch periods (generally, 30 minutes) 
in only 14 plants, 9 of which were in New England. 








Labor Laws and Decisions 
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Progress of State Minimum-Wage Legislation, 1946 
By Axice Ancus and Loretta Sutiivan, U. S. Women’s Bureau 


THe YEAR 1946 was especially notable in recent minimum-wage 
history. It surpassed any of the war years in the number of wage 
orders put into effect. In number of wage boards called and studies 
made preparatory to additional wage orders, it was comparable to 
the period of intense activity following the U. S. Supreme Court 
decision in the Parrish case.' The plans laid in the last months of 
1945 were well on their way to completion; in several States postwar 
goals of more adequate minimum-wage rates and broader wage-order 
coverage were plainly in’sight. Legislatively, also, the year showed a 
gain in that Massachusetts amended its law to include men workers, 
being the fourth State to do so. 

Essentially 1946 was transitional, marking the change from prewar 
and depression wage levels to the greatly changed economic conditions 
of the postwar years. Its significance, therefore, lies not merely in a 
numerical count of its accomplishments, but in the foundation it 
laid for the period immediately ahead. 


Wage Orders? 


ORDERS EFFECTIVE IN 1946 


During the year, 14 wage orders were revised and became effective 
in 9 jurisdictions—Connecticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
and Utah. Puerto Rico also issued an order for the construction 
industry. These orders covered a variety of industries and occupa- 
tions. Industries for which orders became effective were retail or 
mercantile trade (Connecticut, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, and Utah), public housekeeping (District of Columbia, 
North Dakota, and Utah), laundry and dry cleaning (District of 

1 West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish, 300 U. S. 379 (1937) upheld the constitutionality of the Washington 


State minimum-wage law and expressly overruled the Court’s previous adverse decision in Adkins v. 


Children’s Hospital, 261 U. 8. 525 (1923). 
? See detailed table showing provisions of individual wage orders issued by the various States in 1946 and 


effective during that year (p. 1047). 
1040 
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Columbia, New Jersey, and Utah), restaurant (Utah), canning (Ore- 
gon), and clerical and technical occupations (Massachusetts). 

- The 14 orders covered approximately 200,000 women. Wage orders 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island apply also to men 
under the minimum-wage laws as amended in those States. It is 
estimated that the three orders which became effective in 1946 
covered approximately 160,000 men. By far the greatest number of 
workers protected by any single wage order were those coming under 
the Massachusetts order for clerical, technical, and similar occupations. 
This single order covers an estimated total of more than 125,000 
women and about 100,000 men. 

All the State wage orders which became effective in 1946 were 
| revisions of earlier orders. The wages and standards thus established 

are of importance in relation to the orders they replaced. Therefore, 
a comparison of some of the various provisions of both revised and 
old orders is given. 

Wage rates.—In general, the proportional increase in basic minimum 
rates in the revised orders over those they replaced range from a third 
toa half. Increases in the retail or mercantile trade—the industry 
in which the largest number of orders were issued—are typical of 
rate increases generally: In Connecticut and Rhode Island, the orders 
set basic minimum weekly rates of $22, as against the previous rates 
of $16 and $14, respectively. Utah set a top basic weekly rate of 
$20 in place of its former $14 rate. North Dakota set $16.90 a week 
in lieu of the previous $13 minimum; and New Hampshire replaced a 
$13.20 weekly rate by a straight hourly rate of 50 cents. In orders 
covering other industries, rate increases were of approximately 
similar proportions: for example, the 50-cent hourly rate in the New 
Jersey revised laundry and cleaning and dyeing order, compared 
with the earlier 33-cent rate; and $22 a week in the District of Colum- 
bia new laundry, dry cleaning, and dyeing order, against the $14.50 
previously designated. 

Although these increases of themselves do not throw much light on 
the adequacy of the wage rates at either period, they serve to illustrate 
the-efficacy of the wage-board system in keeping abreast of cost-ot- 
living advances since the prewar period. 

Hours, overtime, etc.—Several of the orders continued the practice of 
setting weekly wages based on a span of hours but shortened the hours 
to which the weekly rate applied, thus giving an additional wage 
boost. For example, in Rhode Island’s previous retail-trade order, 
the basic weekly rate applied to a workweek of 42% to 48 hours, and 
in Connecticut’s earlier mercantile order, it applied to the establish- 
ment’s standard week which might be as long as 48 hours; in the revised 
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orders of both States the basic rate applies to a workweek of 36 to 44 
hours. 

In addition to shortening basic hours, the revised orders make more 
frequent provision for overtime rates. In Rhode Island the revised 
retail-trade order requires payment for overtime after 44 hours at one 
and one-half times the minimum rate; and in Connecticut the revised 
mercantile order requires overtime pay after 44 hours at one and one- 
fourth times the worker’s regular rate; the previous orders in these 
States contained no provisions for penalty overtime. In the revised 
Utah laundry and dry-cleaning order, the period at which overtime 
begins was reduced from 45 to 44 hours. 

A number of the revised orders also set high standards for other 
working conditions. Some of these had been incorporated in previous 
orders and were maintained by recent wage boards, such as the pro- 
vision of 1 week’s vacation with pay after a year’s service, which occurs 
in all the revised Utah orders, and the requirement of a rest period in 
each 4-hour shift in the North Dakota public-housekeeping order. 

Included among the standards that appear for the first time in the 
revised orders are the 60-cent split-shift differential in the District of 
Columbia public-housekeeping order; the provision in the Rhode 
Island retail-trade order that employers requiring uniforms must 
furnish and launder them free of charge; and the elimination of occu- 
pational differentials in the District of Columbia laundry order. 

Massachusetts order—In any account of 1946 progress in wage 
orders, the Massachusetts order for clerical, technical, and similar 
occupations attracts attention. In the first place, it establishes 
unusually broad coverage, not only in numbers of workers but also 
in terms of related occupations, made possible by a comprehensive 
definition of the occupation. The old order was limited to the more 
usual clerical occupations; the revised order includes technical and 
professional workers and applies not only to offices, but also to hos- 
pitals, laboratories, the communication industries, and numerous 
related fields in which specialized training is necessary.’ 

The 60-cent hourly rate in the revised order is the highest rate 
presently in effect in nonseasonal employment, replacing the previous 
weekly rate of $16 for 36 hours or more. 

The Massachusetts rate is also significant in that many of the 
covered workers are employed in interstate commerce (telephone, 
telegraph, and radio establishments, banks, insurance offices, etc.). 
Such workers receive the benefit of the 60-cent State rate in lieu of the 
40-cent minimum set by the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. ‘The 

* “All occupations in any general, business, professional or technical office, and in any laboratory, hospital, 
library, school, telephone, telegraph, or radio broadcasting establishment, or in messenger service, or other 


establishments wherein workers are employed in any capacity in which the services of any kind and where- 
soever performed are of a clerical or technical character.’’—Massachusetts, Directory Order No. 24-A 
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Massachusetts rate also specifically applies to industrial home work, 
which is fairly common in some clerical fields. 

Although the Massachusetts order does not itself establish an over- 
time rate, workers in interstate commerce are entitled to a minimum 
90-cent overtime rate under the Federal act. Among other standards 
included in the order is one stipulating that an employer who requires 
yniforms must furnish and launder them—an important consideration 
for laboratory and other technical workers. 

Federal and State rates—The establishment of a State rate above 
that set by the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act is common to all 
1946 orders except those of North Dakota. This repeats the experi- 
ence immediately following the Parrish case: 98 percent of the rates | 
set for women by State orders in 1938 were higher than the Federal 
rate in effect for that year,‘ and 90 percent equaled or exceeded the 
Federal rate which went into effect a year later.® 

With the changed postwar economy, the recent State practice of 
limiting rates to intrastate industry may no longer be expedient. 
To raise legal minimum-wage rates above 40 cents for interstate 
workers, it may be necessary for States to take action in line with 
that of Massachusetts in its 1946 clerical order. 


OTHER WAGE-ORDER ACTIVITY 


Not all the minimum-wage activity carried on during 1946 cul- 


minated in issuance of wage orders which became effective that year. 
By the end of the year, work on additional new or revised wage 
orders was in process in 14 jurisdictions. In some cases, work had 
progressed to the wage-order stage, but orders had not yet become 
effective. In other States, the work was in the preparatory stage of 
setting up wage boards or making basic surveys for wage-board use. 

At the end of 1946, wage orders were either in the final stage of 
preparation or were completed but not yet effective in the following 
States: California, each industry; Connecticut, beauty shop; Ken- 
tucky, all occupations (laundries and hotels and restaurants ex- 
cluded); North Dakota, laundry and dry cleaning; Oregon, laundry; 
Rhode Island, public housekeeping; and Wisconsin, all occupations. 
Wage boards for additional industries were set up in the District of 
Columbia (retail trade) and in New York (hotel, restaurant, and 
laundry). 

Work looking toward issuance of additional wage orders was begun 
in Connecticut, dry cleaning, laundry; Illinois, retail trade; Ken- 


‘The Federal rate was 25 cents from October 1938 to October 1939, 30 cents from then to October 1945” 
and 40 cents thereafter. 
‘See Progress of State Minimum-Wage Legislation in 1938, Monthly Labor Review, February 1939 


(pp. 293-308). 
* California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Illinois, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 


York, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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tucky, laundry, hotel and restaurant; Massachusetts, public house. 
keeping; Minnesota, retail trade; Rhode Island, laundry; and Wash. 
ington, individual industry wage orders. By the end of 1946, there. 
fore, activities already under way indicated the issuance of approxi- 
mately 36 additional industry wage orders.’ 

Court cases.—In the years immediately preceding the war, enforce- 
ment of new wage orders often was held up by the institution of court 
cases challenging the procedure followed in issuing the order.’ In 194¢ 
revision of the orders issued in the earlier period proceeded on the 
whole without serious legal set-back, except in one instance—Wash- 
ington State. 

Early in the year, Washington State issued a new “‘all-occupation” 
order applicable to all women employed in the State except in domestic 
work, agriculture, and small telephone and telegraph exchanges, to 
become effective June 5, 1946. This order (No. 1—A) established a 
minimum hourly rate of 65 cents for a workweek of 40 hours or less, 
overtime at time and a half for hours between the regular rate 40 and 
48, and a maximum 8-hour day and 6-day 48-hour week; it also estab- 
lished various working-conditions standards. 

A court case was immediately brought challenging the validity of 
the order, on the ground that wage boards had not been called and 
that procedural requirements provided in the minimum-wage law 
had not been met. After preliminary hearing, the lower court issued 
a temporary injunction restraining enforcement of the order, pending 
final adjudication of the case. Later, the parties entered into a stipu- 
lation to the effect that procedural requirements had not been com- 
plied with in the issuance of the order, whereupon the court issued a 
decree voiding the wage order on such grounds. 

Washington State is now making careful plans for the issuance of 
new industry wage orders, based on wage surveys and the recommen- 
dations of industry wage boards. Meanwhile, the State is continuing 
to enforce its previous orders, some of which were issued as recently 
as 1942. 

Cost-of-living stidies—Under nearly all State minimum-wage laws, 
cost of living is one of the principal factors which the wage boards 
must consider in recommending minimum-wage rates; in about half 
of such laws it is the only factor. In view of past difficulties expe- 





7’ As of the date of this article (May 1, 1947), 6 State wage orders had become effective in 1947, as follows: 
Connecticut, beauty shops, March 3; Kentucky, all occupations (laundries and hotels and restaurants 
excluded), February 8; North Dakota, laundry, cleaning and dyeing, March 10; Oregon, laundry, cleaning 
and dyeing, February 15; Rhode Island, public housekeeping, March 1; Wisconsin, all occupations, Feb- 
ruary 10. 

* See Progress of State Minimum-Wage Legislation in 1938, and in 1939, Monthly Labor Review, Feb- 
ruary 1939 and February 1940 (pp. 293 and 312, respectively). 
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rienced by many States in making cost-of-living studies,’ the progress 
made in 1946 in this aspect of minimum-wage administration should 
be mentioned. 

During the year, New York and California followed their customary 
practice of obtaining factual cost-of-living data by pricing a woman’s 
budget constructed at a minimum adequacy level. In addition, 
Connecticut completed the pricing of such a budget during the year, 
and Kentucky and Massachusetts issued budget figures based on actual 
pricings. New Jersey issued bimonthly cost-of-living figures ob- 
tained by applying the New Jersey index to its original priced budget. 
Budgets priced in previous years by the District of Columbia and Utah 
were revised and brought up to date on the basis of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics consumers’ price index. The figures representing the 
cost, at some period in 1946, of maintaining a self-supporting woman 
at a minimum adequate standard of living are as follows for these 


States: 2° 
Per year Per week 


California $1, 955. 29 $37. 60 
ET Pe a, 1, 461. 16 28. 10 
District of Columbia 1, 638. 00 31. 50 
Kentucky 1 1, 363. 36 126. 22 
Massachusetts 1 1, 336. 38 125. 70 

1 35. 37 

1, 796. 35 34. 55 

1, 684. 00 32. 38 

| Budgets issued by Kentucky, Massachusetts, and New Jersey do not include amounts for Federal and 
State income taxes, social security tax, or savings. 


Legislation 


The amendment of the Massachusetts law extending coverage to 
men, effective September 11, 1946, expressly provided that not only 
the statute itself, but also every wage order and regulation already in 
effect should apply to meti. 

New York amended the provisions of its minimum-wage law relat- 
ing to the timing and contents of the report of the wage board to the 
industrial commissioner. The amendment also required the wage 





* Although data obtained by current cost-of-living surveys are unquestionably of much value to a wage 
board as a basis for recommending minimum-wage rates, many States have found such surveys an insuper- 
able task because of limitations of time, money, and staff. At the Twelfth Annual Conference of State 
Minimum-Wage Administrators called by the Women’s Bureau in March 1946, a request was made that 
the Women’s Bureau work with a committee of State administrators to develop cost-of-living data which 
could be kept current and continuously available for the use of States working on minimum-wage orders. 
As & result, a committee was set up which was representative of different types of minimum-wage laws as 
well as of different geographical regions of the country, and a program is now under way to develop cur- 
rent cost-of-living material in a form useful to wage boards. 

” Two other States, Minnesota and Wisconsin, also made cost-of-living studies in 1946, but their figures 
are not yet available for distribution. 
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board to hold public hearings throughout the State before making its 
recommendations, and authorized the industrial commissioner {, 
accept or reject the report in whole or in part. 

No other minimum-wage legislation was enacted in 1946 in any of 
the 11 States which met in regular legislative sessions." Objectives 
of State labor officials, unions, and citizens’ groups continued to be 
the establishment in minimum-wage laws of statutory rates in addj- 
tion to the provision for wage-board action; the fixing of penalty 
overtime rates by statute; and the application of minimum-wage rates 
and standards to men as well as women.” 

To help facilitate progress in legislation, the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1946 revised its standard draft bills for a State 
minimum-wage law and a State wage and hourlaw. The Department 
has long made available draft legislation for use of State labor officials, 
organized labor, citizen groups, and others interested in safeguarding 
wage levels through the enactment of legislation fixing a floor to wages, 
The recent drafts take into account current legislative trends and 
reflect recent thinking in this field, based on long administrative expe- 
rience. Both bills would accomplish essentially similar objectives: 
Coverage of men as well as women; establishment of a statutory rate 
in addition to wage boards; and provision for overtime pay. The 
essential difference in the two bills lies in the method used to bring 
men under minimum-wage coverage: The wage and hour bill covers 
men directly in all provisions; the minimum-wage bill applies primarily 
to women, with supplementary protection of men. On this point, 
the following statement is made in the memorandum issued by the 
Department to accompany the bills: 

In States where general public sentiment will support a bill with direct coverage 
of all workers, the wage and hour type bill may be preferred. In States where 


there is primary concern for alleviating the economic condition of women workers, 
the minimum wage bill may be found to be most feasible. 


The Department also prepared draft amendments which would 


accomplish similar objectives in existiag laws, and advocated that 
such laws be amended wherever possible. 





Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
12 See Progress of State Minimum Wage Legislation, 1943-45, Monthly Labor Review for May 1946 (p. 73°) 
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State Laws Requiring Union Registration aii), 
Financial Reports’ 


Ten Stares have enacted laws which include provisions for unjoy 
registration and the filing by unions of financial reports with State 
authorities. Seven States (Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Kansas, South Dakota, and Texas) enacted such laws in 1943,? Mas. 
sachusetts enacted its law late in 1946, and the laws of North Dakota 
and Delaware were passed early in 1947. 

Each of these State laws except that of Massachusetts includes 
some form of regulatory provision with regard to internal union goy- 
ernment or union activities, in addition to the registration and report- 
filing requirements. For example, the Kansas and Florida laws as 
originally enacted included a requirement for the annual licensing of 
union business agents; the Kansas law specified that business agents 
must be United States citizens; and the Florida law further stipulated 
that licenses should be limited to citizens who have resided in the 
- United States for 10 years prior to applying for a license, and who are 
of “good moral character’? as determined by the Governor, the 
secretary of state, and the superintendent of education. 

The Texas law stipulated that all labor organizers must obtain 
identification cards from the secretary of state; that union officers 
must be elected annually by secret vote; that aliens should not hold 
union Office; and that unions should be prohibited from charging fees 
which would create funds in excess of ‘reasonable requirements.” 
The Colorado law required all unions to be incorporated and gave the 
State industrial commission power to make changes in amounts of 
union dues and fees which it considered to be unreasonable. 

The Delaware Omnibus Act includes detailed specifications for the 
election of union officers and for making changes in the amounts of 
dues and assessments, and provides a maximum initiation fee ($25) 
for all unions. It further provides that union constitutions shall not 
“impose, limit, or prescribe terms and conditions of wages, rates of 
pay, hours of employment, quantity of work to be performed by 
union members, use of labor-saving devices, or conditions of work.” 

In addition to these regulations pertaining to the internal function- 
ing of unions, most of these laws, as well as a number of other laws 





1 Based on information obtained from the State agencies administering the laws, and on legislation and 
judicial decisions in effect Apri] 1947. 

1 Amendments incorporated ifi 1943 in the State labor relations acts of Minnesota and Wisconsin charge 
the responsible officers of labor organizations with the duty of making complete annual financial reports to 
their members, but include no requirements for filing reports with State authorities. In the same year 
Utah added a section to its labor relations law which requires all local labor organizations annually to file 
with the State Industrial Commission the names and addresses of their officers and the locals’ affiliation, if 
any, with national unions. The Utah Jaw has no requirement with respect to financial reports. 
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‘n Sto’ ‘which do not require registration, include regulatory provi- 
sions pertaining to picketing, strikes, boycotts, union-shop agree- 
ments, political contributions, and other union activities. 






Legal Status of Registration Provisions 


Several of these State laws requiring registration had already been 
invalidated in whole or in part, by the State supreme courts, and 
others were in the process of appeal in early 1947. In several instances 
there is uncertainty as to whether or not court invalidations which 
were directed specifically against other features of the laws are also 
applicable to the provisions requiring union registration and filing of 
financial reports. 

The Colorado Peace Act of 1943 required compulsory incorporation ‘ 
of labor organizations and the filing of annual reports by every in- 
corporated organization. When the State supreme court declared the 
incorporation feature unconstitutional, the report-filimg requirement 
was automatically invalidated.2 The Kansas act was a subject of 
litigation early in 1947, and, pending final decision, the State attorney 
general was not enforcing the provisions with respect to filing of 
financial reports. The Idaho law included provisions directed against 
unionization of agricultural and agricultural-processing workers, as 
well as the requirement that all unions file financial reports. The 
State supreme court declared this law invalid because it violated the 
State’s constitutional provision that an act shall embrace but one 
subject having a unified purpose and clearly designed to accomplish 
a common aim.* 

The South Dakota act also included restrictions against unioniza- 
tion of agricultural workers. The South Dakota circuit court vali- 
dated the provisions requiring the filing of financial reports, although 
it declared the section relating to agricultural workers to be uncon- 
stitutional. 

The Florida law was taken to the United States Supreme Court, 
which declared the licensing requirements pertaining to union business 
agents to be in violation of the National Labor Relations Act.° 
Although the Supreme Court indicated that the section requiring the 
filing of union reports was by itself not in conflict with the act, 
the penalty imposed for violation (enjoining the union from functioning 
as a labor union) was stated to be in conflict with the Federal act. 
The Florida secretary of state was making a study of this court deci- 
sion in early 1947, to determine its effect upon the registration section 
of the law. In the meantime, no pressure was being exerted by the 












































5 AFL etal v. Reilly et al., 155P (2d), 145. 
‘AFL vy. Langley, 168 Pacific (2d 831). 
’ Hill y. Watson, 325 (U. 8.) 538. 
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State to obtain financial reports from the unions; some, however, had 
been filed before the Supreme Court decision was announced. 

The United States Supreme Court, in 1945, held the section of the 
Texas act which required union agents to apply to the Texas secretary 
of state for an organizer’s license, before soliciting members in 2 public 
meeting, to be in violation of the freedom of speech and assembly 
guaranties in the first amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. The section of the act dealing with filing of reports was 
before the State supreme court when this article was prepared in the 
spring of 1947. Some unions were sending in annual financial reports, 
but many were not complying with that requirement and no action 
was being taken against those who did not report. 

The section of the Alabama law which deals with the filing of reports 
has not been challenged before the courts, and the unions are comply- 
ing with the provision. In two instances of failure to file reports, the 
State brought suit for a $1,000 fine, and payment was made. 

The Massachusetts law, enacted late in 1946, is being enforced 
without apparent protest from the unions. A number of questions 
arise, however, which may come before the courts for interpretation. 
Several organizations, for instance, refused to file reports on the ground 
that they are not labor unions; also, several international unions and 
regional offices of international unions whose headquarters are in 
Massachusetts, object to the filing of reports on the ground that they 
are not subject to State control. 

The North Dakota and Delaware acts, passed in March and April 
of 1947, had not yet been put into operation when this article was 
written, and no action had been taken with regard to their constitu- 
tionality or enforceability. 


Characteristics of Registration Provisions 


The following discussion is limited to the five States (Alabama, 
Florida, Massachusetts, South Dakota, Texas), in which the laws are 
now being enforced or were in operation for a period of time before their 
legality was challenged. 

Type of report required.—In Alabama the annual reports must give 
a list of the officers, the dates of their election to office and the salaries 
paid to each, the number of paid members on December 31, the total 
amount collected in dues, fees, and assessments, and an itemized list 
of the property owned by the organization, including cash, bonds, and 
money in the bank. On the expenditures side, reports must furnish 
an itemized list of payments to individuals and firms together with the 
purposes for which payments were made. 





* Thomas v. Collins, 323 (U. 8.)_516. 
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The Florida law does not require the reporting of union finances 
but does require that each union submit the name and address of the 
organization and the names and addresses of its officers, together with 
an annual registration fee of $1. 

In Massachusetts the annual reports must show the union’s scale of 
dues, the amount of initiation fees, fines, and assessments charged 
each member, the names and addresses of the organization’s officers 
and the salary paid each, the total receipts, and an itemized list of 
expenditures. 

The South Dakota law requires the reporting of total dues, fines, 
assessments, and other collections, classified separately, and an ac- 
counting of all expenditures including the salary of each individual 
officer. 

The Texas law requires only a statement of the property and money 
which the union has on hand on January 1 of each year. 

Confidential nature of reports —The Alabama law specifies that the 
reports are confidential, except that they must be made available to 
individual members of the respective unions upon request. The 
Texas law specifies that reports shal]! be confidential and available 
only to State employees. The Florida, Massachusetts, and South 
Dakota laws specify that the reports are open to public inspection. 


Use of Reports 


None of the State agencies responsible for collecting the union 
reports have analyzed the information which they contain or prepared 
summaries for publication. In States which bave made the reports 
open to public inspection, there have been very few requests from 
employers, union members, or others for permission to check over 
any of the reports. In a few instances, however, reports showing the 
salaries of union officers have been used to dispel charges that officers 
were receiving excessively high salaries, and in one instance it was 
reported that several unions expressed concern about the amount of 
the salary listed for a particular officer. 


Attitude of Organized Labor 


Practically all the national unions issue financial reports, which are 
available to anyone who consults their convention proceedings. The 
reports of local unions are not usually available to outsiders, because 
only a few of the larger locals publish their reports. It is customary, 
however, for locals to submit financial reports to members at their 
annual meetings. 

Although unions follow the practice of submitting financial reports 
to their members, organized labor officially opposes legal compulsion 
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for registration and filing of reports with government agencies. Fp. 
damentally, union objection to compulsory registration and submissioy 
of reports is based on the fear that this will serve as a wedge for re. 
pressive action—that registration is only the first step, which wil] be 
followed by government supervision and regulation of the interna] 


affairs of unions. 
Union Registration in Great Britain 


Voluntary registration of unions has been in effect in Great Britain 
for many years. The Trade Union Act of 1871 provided that unions 
could register with the Registrar of Friendly Societies and thereby 
gain certain advantages with regard to the holding of property and 


tax exemptions for their benefit funds. 
If a union chooses to register with the Friendly Societies, it must 


file an annual report of all its funds and a copy of its rules containing 
information as to the objects of the union, the methods of electing 
officers, provision for annual audits, and the methods of investing 
funds. The registrar acts only to see that the union’s rules contain 
the provisions required by law; otherwise he has no power over the 
organization. 

Practically all the larger trade-unions in Great Britain are registered, 
although a number of the smaller organizations are not. Probably 
three-fourths of the British union members belong to unions 
which are registered. 

nononrons 


Legislative Restrictions on the Closed Shop’ 


“‘Rigut TO work”’ laws, which have the effect of prohibiting the closed 
shop or other type of ‘union security” agreements, were enacted in 12 
States this year. These States are Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Georgia, Iowa, Maine, North Carolina, North Dakota,’ South Dakota 
(an amendment of a previous statute), Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
Three of these States (Arizona, Arkansas, and South Dakota) also have 
amended their constitutions to accomplish this purpose. In addition, 
the Florida and Nebraska constitutions prohibit the closed shop, but 
these two States have not passed implementing legislation. Thus, 14 
States in all have recently adopted constitutional or legislative provi- 
sions prohibiting the closed shop. 





! Prepared in the Division of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor, by Alfred Acee. At the time 


this article was prepared the following legislatures were still in session: California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
and Wisconsin. 

2 In North Dakota the law will be held in abeyance pending a referendum to be held at the 1948 genera! 


election, 
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In 1946, a specific law outlawing the closed shop was enacted in 
South Dakota. This law was re-enacted in 1947. In 1943, a law was 
passed in Alabama declaring that every person shall be free to join or 
refrain from joining a labor organization. In New Mexico a bill 
proposing a constitutional amendment to prohibit the closed shop 
was passed in 1947 and will be submitted to the people at the next 


election. 


Right to Work Legislation 


Most of the laws which prohibit the closed shop provide that the 
right to work shall not be denied or abridged because of membership 
or nonmembership in a labor union. The Arizona law, which was 
passed this year in order to implement the existing constitutional 
amendment, provides only that ‘‘no person shall be denied the oppor- 
tunity to obtain or retain employment because of nonmembership in 
a labor organization.” 

Generally, these laws also provide that a contract requiring mem- 
bership or nonmembership in a labor union as a condition of employ- 
ment or continuation of employment shall be unlawful. The Arizona 
law, however, provides that contracts of this type shall be unlawful 
only with respect to required membership in a labor union. Several 
of the acts provide that existing contracts shall not be affected. The 
North Carolina law is somewhat more detailed; it states that any 
agreement or combination between an employer and a union under 
which a nonmember is denied employment shall be “an illegal combina- 
tion and conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce.”’ The South 
Dakota act declares any contract unlawful if, “by its stated terms, or 
by implication, interpretation, or effect thereof,” it directly or 
indirectly denies, abridges, interferes with, or in any manner curtails 
the free exercise of the right to work. 

The Delaware Labor Relations Act declares that it is not an unfair 
labor practice for any employer to refuse to grant a closed shop or 
all-union agreement. The law further provides that every contract 
under which a party promises to join or not to join a labor organization -. 
is contrary to public policy and shall not afford any basis for granting 
legal or equitable relief in any court of the State. 

In addition to the usual prohibition of the closed shop and closed- 
shop agreements, some of the laws* contain provisions making it 
unlawful to require any person, as a condition of employment, to pay 
any fee or assessment to a labor organization. The Georgia law also 
regulates the check-off by making it unlawful for any employer to 
deduct any fee, assessment, or other sum of money to be held for or 





* Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, North Carolina, and Virginia. 
743888—47 7 
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paid over to a labor organization unless made on an individual orde, 
or at the request of the employee, revocable at any time. 

In some instances the laws contain provisions regarding coercion. 
picketing, or conspiracy in connection with anti-closed-shop provisions. 
Thus, in Arizona it is provided that “any strike or picketing to force 
or induce any employer to make an agreement in writing or orally 
in violation of this act shall be for an illegal purpose.” In this State 
it is also declared unlawful for two or more persons to combine or 
conspire to cause the discharge of any person or to cause him to be 
denied employment because he is not a member of a labor organiza- 
tion. Under the South Dakota law any request, demand, or threat 
to persuade or coerce an employer or employee to enter into a closed- 
shop agreement is deemed a violation of the act. It is also unlawfu! 
to request any employee to join a labor organization, if such request 
is accompanied by threats. 

The methods of enforcing the right to work or anti-closed-shop laws 
vary considerably, and in some cases the penalties are severe. Thus, 
in Arkansas any person, corporation, or association making a contract 
in violation of the act may be fined not less than $100 nor more than 
$5,000 for each offense, and each day the unlawful contract iis in 
effect is deemed a separate offense. Seven States—Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Iowa, Maine, South Dakota, and Tennessee—provide 
that violations are punishable by fine or imprisonment. In Arizona, 
Delaware, Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia, the workman may 
sue for damages, and in Arizona, Delaware, and Georgia injunction 
proceedings also may be brought. Contracts providing for closed 
shops are declared to be void and unenforceable under the laws of 
Arizona, Delaware, Georgia, North Dakota, and Texas. The North 
Dakota law has no other provisions for enforcement. 


State Constitutional Amendments 


Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Nebraska, and South Dakota have 
amended their constitutions to prohibit the closed shop and other 
types of union-security agreements. A proposed amendment to the 
constitution of New Mexico will be voted upon by the people at the 
next election. In Arizona, Arkansas, and South Dakota, legislation 
has been adopted to implement and enforce the constitutional amend- 
ments. 

These amendments, except in Arizona, provide that the right of 
persons to work shall not be denied or abridged on account of member- 
ship or nonmembership in any labor union or labor organization. In 
Arizona the amendment merely states that the right of persons to work 
shall not be denied or abridged because of membership in a labor 


union. 
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Regulatory Legislation 


In addition to the statutes and constitutional amendments which 
specifically prohibit the closed shop, some of the State laws which 
were enacted prior to 1947 to regulate the activities of labor organi- 
zations contain restrictions with regard to the closed shop. Under 
the Colorado Peace Act, for example, a closed-shop agreement is 
prohibited unless voted for by three-fourths or more of the employees 
in a collective bargaining unit by secret ballot in a referundum con- 
ducted by the State Industrial Commission. The commission is also 
authorized to terminate such an agreement if it finds that the labor 
organization has refused unreasonably to receive any employee as a 
member. 

The Kansas Union Regulatory Act and the Wisconsin Employment 
Peace Act also regulate closed-shop contracts. In Kansas such a 
contract is permitted by a majority vote of employees in a collective 
bargaining unit, and in Wisconsin by a vote of two-thirds of the 
voting employees. The Wisconsin law also authorizes the Employ- 
ment Relations Board to terminate an agreement if it finds that the 
labor organization has unreasonably refused to receive any employee 
as a member. 

Pending Legislation 

Bills proposing to prohibit the closed shop, by means of right-to- 
work provisions, were pending (as of June 1) in California, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, and Ohio. The Alabama 
Legislature convened on May 6 but recessed until June 3. The 
Legislatures of Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia were 
not scheduled to meet in 1947. However, a special session of the 
Virginia Legislature met in January and passed an anti-closed-shop 
law. 

Nrroronn 


Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor’ 


Fair Labor Standards Act’ 


Validity of weekly guaranty contracts reaffirmed.—The United States 
Supreme Court has reaffirmed * the validity of the so-called “Belo” 





! Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. S. Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article 
represent a selection of the significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been 
made to reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor nor to indicate the 
effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached, based upon local 
statutory provisions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
Presented. 

? Walling v. Halleburton Oil Well Cementing Co., U. 8. Sup. Ct. 
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wage-payment contracts which it upheld in 1942.° Under this type 
of contract the employees working a fluctuating workweek are paid , 
basic hourly rate at or in excess of the statutory minimum for the 
first 40 hours actually worked, and an overtime rate at time and one. 
half for all hours worked in excess thereof with a guaranty that the 
employees will not receive less than a certain amount per week 
regardless of the number of hours worked. However, the basic hourly 
rate is so related to the guaranteed flat sum that the employees are 
entitled to more than the guaranty only in workweeks in which the 
hours worked are considerably in excess of the statutory 40 hours (in 
this case 84 hours). 

The Wage and Hour Administrator has contended that the con- 
tract rates were fictitious, and that overtime compensation should be 
based upon a regular rate computed by dividing the guaranteed sal- 
ary by the number of hours worked during the workweek. In the 
Belo case the Supreme Court upheld the contract ruling that an em- 
ployer and employee may by agreement set the employees’ regular 
rate for overtime purposes at a figure lower than the employee's 
average hourly earnings, even though this results in permitting the 
employer to pay a fixed salary to employees whose hours of work 
vary from week to week. 

The Supreme Court in the present case relied on its reasoning in 
the Belo decision and concluded once more that such contracts, when 
made in good faith, do not violate the overtime provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The Court distinguished such contracts 
from those which have been declared invalid since the Belo case, 
involving so-called ‘‘split-day” plans.* Refusing to upset the Belo 
decision the Court stated: “Even if we doubted the wisdom of the 
Belo decision as an original proposition, we should not be inclined to 
depart from it at this time.” 

In a dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice Murphy contended that this 
ruling does not square with the overtime requirements of the act and 
with the long line of court decisions to the effect that the regular rate 
of compensation upon which overtime payments are to be based 1s 
the hourly rate actually paid to the employee for the normal, non- 
overtime workweek for which he is employed. He argued that the 
Belo decision was erroneous and should have been overruled. 

Weekly wage plan without guaranty or stipulated hourly rate rejected. — 
In another recent decision of the Supreme Court * the wage plan in 
question established weekly wages which were stated to include both 
payments for the first 40 hours and time and a half for the hours in 





2 Walling v. Belo Corp., 316 U. S. 624. 
* See Monthly Labor Review, January 1947, p. 84. 
* 149 Madison Avenue Corp. v. Assetta, U. 8. Sup. Ct., May 5, 1947. 
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excess of 40. The agreement provided that the employees’ hourly 
rates were to be determined by dividing the employees’ weekly earn- 
ings by the number of hours actually worked plus one-half for the 
numbers actually worked in excess of 40. Evidence disclosed, however, 
that, as the agreement was actually applied, only the hours an 
employee was scheduled to work, and the weekly wage for such sched- 
uled work entered into the calculation of the regular rate, and there- 
fore the hourly rate remained constant without regard to the number 
of hours actually worked. 

The Supreme Court held that this agreement failed to satisfy the 
overtime requirements of the act. It ruled that the hourly rate derived 
from the application of the formula was not a regular rate within the 
meaning of the act, since it failed to take into consideration fluctuations 
in the number of hours actually worked. In distinguishing this case 
from the Belo and Halliburton cases the Court stated: “Unlike those 
cases there was here no provision for a guaranteed weekly wage with 
a stipulation of an hourly rate which under the circumstances pre- 
sented could properly be regarded as the actual regular rate of pay.”’ 

Motor carrier exemption broadened.—The Supreme Court ruled ° that 
employees, any “substantial portion” of whose activities effect safety 
of operations, are included in the exemption provided in section 13 (b) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. This section provides that ‘the 
provisions of section 7 shall not apply with respect to (1) any employee 
with respect to whom the Interstate Commerce Commission has power 
to establish qualifications and maximum hours of service pursuant to 
the provisions of section 204 of the Motor Carrier Act.”’ 

The Wage and Hour Administrator had ruled that at least 50 percent 
of the employee’s time must be devoted to activities affecting the 
safety of operations before this exemption operates to remove him from 
the maximum hours provision of the act. This decision invalidates that 
rule. The Court stated that in the exemption in question Congress 
intended to provide complete freedom in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to conduct its safety program for motor carrier operations. 
In line with its earlier decision, the Supreme Court, held that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had the power to regulate hours 
and qualifications even where only a part of the worker’s duties affect 
the safety of operations. Having that power, whether exercised or 
not, the employees are exempt, from section 7 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. It ruled that the interpretation of the scope of the 
exemption by the Wage and Hour Administrator had no effect. 

In a dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice Rutledge argued that ‘Congress 
did not have in mind so expansive and destructive an exemption as 
a literal application of section 13 (b) (1) and the Court’s ruling would 


* Levenson v. Spector Motor Service, U. 8. Sup. Ct., Mar. 31, 1947. 
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produce.” He pointed out, further, that the majority’s interpreta. 
tion is conducive to litigation on the question of whether or not ap 
employer who assigned an employee to duties affecting the safety o; 
operations for a minute portion of the time did so in good faith o; 
with a view to removing such employee from the protection of the 
act. He stated that the 50-percent rule applied by Administrato; 
was the most workable solution, and the one most consistent with 
the intent of Congress. 


National Labor Relations Act 


Effect of violation of War Labor Disputes Act, State Act, and Minority 
Strike on Refusal to Reinstate—A discriminatory refusal to reinstate 
strikers constitutes a violation of the National Labor Relations Act 
even though the strikers in question: (1) represented a minority of 
the employees, and instigated a wildcat strike, and (2) violated the 
strike notice provisions of both the War Labor Disputes Act, and a 
local State law. In so holding’ a Federal circuit court affirmed , 
Board order directing the reinstatement of two employees who in- 
stigated a strike because of the employer’s constant criticism follow- 
ing their activity in organizing the union and threatening a strike. 
The court rejected the employer’s contention that these employees 
had forfeited the protection of the National Labor Relations Act 
because of the two conditions noted above. 

Continued check-off invalidates election ——The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board recently held * that an employer’s continuing to check- 
off union dues, pursuant to a collective bargaining agreement after 
it had expired, invalidated an election in which that union was 
victorious over a rival organization. The Board reached this con- 
clusion in spite of the fact that the evidence disclosed no intention 
on the part of the employer to influence the election, and the losing 
union had made no complaint at the time. In the Board’s opinion 
the employees might reasonably have interpreted the employer's 
action as a continued recognition of the incumbent union, and this 
fact might well have prevented them from exercising a free choice in 
the election. 

Employer's refusal to accept card check not refusal to bargain.—On 
the facts of this particular case the National Labor Relations Board 
held® that an employer does not necessarily commit the unfair labor 
practice of refusing to bargain with the majority representatives by 
rejecting the union’s offer to prove its majority by a membership 
card check. 


’ Hamilton v. National Labor Relations Board, U.S., C. C. A. (6th), Mar. 31, 1947. 
5 In re Armour & Co., 72 NLRB 208, Mar. 13, 1947. 
* In re Roanoke Public Warehouse, 72 N.L.R.B. 229, Mar. 20, 1947. 
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A union representing 16 of the 17 employees in the unit requested 
the employer to bargain with respect to a proposed contract. The 
employers questioned the union’s majority, and the union offered to 
establish it by presenting signed membership cards. The employer 
indicated his unwillingness to rely on the cards and his desire to have 
a Board-conducted election. The Board held that in the circum- 
stances this did not constitute a refusal to bargain, since there was no 
evidence of bad faith or of a desire to delay or hamper bargaining, a 
conclusion from which Member Houston dissented. The Board 
pointed out, however, that the conclusion reached on this particular 
case is not to be construed to mean that an employer may always 
demand an election, or that, in the presence of circumstances indi- 
cating bad faith, his refusal to accept membership cards as proof of a 
majority might not be evidence of a refusal to bargain. 


Selective Training and Service Act 


Protection of seniority limited to 1 year —The United States Supreme 
Court has held that the veteran’s right to statutory restored seniority 
status under Section 8 of the Selective Training and Service Act, like 
his right to protection against discharge, is limited to the first year 
of his reemployment. 

A veteran was, after a year, reduced in pay and seniority rating 
pursuant to a collective-bargaining agreement readjusting such fac- 
tors for all employees. The Court, in this case, ruled that while the 
restored rights, including seniority rights, “could not be altered ad- 
versely by the usual process of collective bargaining or of the employ- 
er’s administration of general business policy” for a period of 1 year, 
such alteration was not prohibited after the expiration of the year. 
It rejected the Government’s contention that the 1-year limitation 
applies only to the prohibition against discharge without cause, and 
that the seniority and other rights extend indefinitely, or as long as 
the employment itself continues. 

The Court specifically stated, however, that its decision was made 
without prejudice te the assertion of any rights, other than his rights 
under the Selective Training and Service Act, which the veteran 
might have as a result of any unlawful discrimination against the 
group of employees of which he was a member. 

Reemployment rights of Federal employees not subject to judicial 
enforcement.—In a case" involving a claim by a veteran to be re- 
stored to his position with the Insular Police of Puerto Rico, a Circuit 
Court of Appeals held that a Federal district court has no authority 


® Trailmobile Co. v. Whirls, U. S. Sup. Ct., Apr. 14, 1947. 
" Insular Police Commission v. Lopez, C. C. A. (Ist), Mar. 26, 1947. 
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to order reinstatement since the act does not provide for judicia] 
enforcement of reemployment rights against the United States or jt; 
possessions. 






Decisions of State Courts 


New York: Picketing customer of disputing employer —In line with 
a long series of decisions on this point in New York, a lower court re- 
cently ruled” that the union’s picketing of a customer of the employer, 
who engaged in a labor dispute with the union, in order to persuade 
that customer to cease dealing with the disputing employer is pro- 
tected by the State anti-injunction law. In this case a union of bakery 
workers picketed a restaurant which purchased their employer’s 
product. The court stated that if the restaurant owner were a com- 
plete stranger to the dispute an injunction would issue, but found that 
there was a sufficient “unity of interest” between the baking company 
and the restaurant to sustain the peaceful picketing as a fair and 
proper means of bringing the dispute to the attention of the public. 

Tennessee: Picketing by minority union to compel closed-shop agree- 
ment.—A Tennessee court held * that picketing by a minority union in 
order to compel an employer to enter into a closed-shop agreement is 
unlawful and may be enjoined. The court reasoned that the employer 
would have violated the National Labor Relations Act by signing the 
closed-shop agreement with a minority union, and that therefore the 
picketing, though peaceful, was for an unlawful purpose, and hence 
illegal. 

Washington: International unions’ power to take over local union 
limited—An injunction was recently issued '* by a Washington State 
court to prevent an international union from taking over the affairs of 
a local and expelling certain members, because action was taken with- 
out a hearing in compliance with the constitution of the international 
union. The theory of the court’s action was that the exercise of this 
summary power was an unconstitutional deprivation of the property 
right of union membership without due process of iaw. 






































2) Fields Restaurant Inc. v. Bernstein, N. Y. Sup. Ct., N. Y. County, Apr. 15, 1947. 
18 Chattanooga Blow Pipe and Roofing Co. v. Sheet Metal Workers, Tenn. Ch. Ct., Hamilton County, Apr 


1, 1947. 
4 Washington Local No. 104 v. International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, etc., Washington Superior Court, 


King County, Mar. 10, 1947. 
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Placements and Employment Practices 
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Nonfarm Placements Made by Public Employment 
Offices in 1946' 


PLACEMENTS MADE in nonagricultural jobs by public employment 
offices in 1946 fell to 5.5 million? from 9.8 million in 1945—a decline of 
nearly 44 percent. The total for 1946 (the first full calendar year 
after the end of World War II) approximated placements for 1941, but 
was only about half of the war peak of 11.4 million reached in 1944. 

Manufacturing accounted for two-fifths of 1946 nonfarm place- 
ments, the service industries for another fifth. Declines from 1945 
proportions occurred in manufacturing, transportation, and mining, 
but gains were registered in construction, trade, and service. Place- 
ments in manufacturing in 1946 were double the proportion of the 
total attained in 1940, although they represented a recession from the 
war peak—60.2 percent—reached in 1943 and 1944. Shifts in the 
percentage of total placements made by the principal divisions of 
industry from 1940 to 1946 are shown in table 1. 


TABLE L—Dieriesion of nonfarm placements made by public employment offices,' by 
industry division, 1940—46 
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' Data are from U.S. Department of Labor, U.S. Employment Service, Reports and Analysis Division. 

? Includes communication and other public utilities. 

‘Includes finance, insurance, and real estate, regular government agencies, government relief projects, 
forestry and fishing, and establishments not elsewhere classified. 





!The public employment offices were returned from Federal to State administration on November 16, 
1946, in accordance with an Act of Congress, approved July 26, 1946 (Public Law 549, 79th Cong., 2d sess.). 

? The decline in the volume of placements in 1946 compared with 1945 was caused mainly by the change 
from wartime controls to normal peacetime operations. Through VJ-day manpower controls were in 
operation, and employers had to contact the U. S. Employment Service for workers or approval to hire. 
Following the rescinding of controls, placement possibilities became limited as a result of veterans exercising 
teemployment rights and a number of other factors. 

Monthly placements in 1946, however, remained at a fairly high level, rising from some 420,000 in 
March to about 547,000 in October. 
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Classes of Placements 


Occupational groups.—Of the major occupational groups in which 
nonfarm placements were made in 1946, unskilled labor (2.6 million) 
represented nearly half of the total. Service jobs accounted for 
about a fifth, semiskilled work 13 percent, and clerical and sales occy- 
pations 11 percent. Skilled jobs were less than 8 percent of the aggre- 
gate. In 1946 only slightly more than 71,000 placements were made 
in the professional and managerial group (1.3 percent). 

In absolute numbers, each of the major occupational groups except 
service showed sharp losses in placements since 1945—50 percent 
or more in the case of skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled jobs, 41 per- 
cent in professional and managerial occupations, and 30 percent in the 
clerical and sales group. Only service placements approximated the 
total of 1.1 million attained in 1945. 

Relative proportions of placements made in the principal occupa- 
tional groups in 1945 and 1946 are shown in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Nonfarm placements made by paee employment offices,' by class, 1945 
a 946 
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1 Data are from U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8S. Employment Service, Reports and Analysis Division. 
4 Excludes 9,291 nonagricultural placements for which distribution by class was not reported. 

3 Includes 138,512 handicapped veterans also classified under handicapped. 

4 Includes 134,842 handicapped veterans also classified under handicapped. 

5 Includes the group of handicapped veterans also classified under veterans. 

* Distribution of the handicapped only. 


Race.—Placements of nonwhite workers in nonagricultural jobs in 
1946 declined by 30 percent from the 1945 level to 1.3 million (against 
a decrease of 47 percent for white workers); these represented almost 
a fourth of aggregate placements for the year. Almost all of the 
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nonwhite placements again fell in the unskilled and service groups, with 
placements in unskilled occupations declining from 58 percent in 1945 
to 45 percent in 1946, but service jobs increasing from 30 to 46 per- 
cent. 

Women.—Placements of women in nonfarm jobs dropped by almost 
44 percent from the 1945 level of nearly 3 million to less than 1.7 
million in 1946, and approached prewar levels. Two-fifths of all 
women placed entered service occupations, against slightly over one- 
fifth in 1945. Clerical and sales opportunities increased slightly for 
women during 1946, accounting for more than a fifth of the aggregate 
of women placed. Proportional declines, however, were registered 
in skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled jobs. Total placements of men 
decreased in 1946 at the same rate as for women (43.7 percent), falling 
from 6.8 million to 3.9 million. For the second consecutive year, 
placements of women constituted 30 percent of the annual total. 

Veterans.~—Nonfarm placements of veterans rose 70 percent in 
1946 to 2.0 million 4 from the 1945 level of 1.2 million, and constituted 
more than a third of all placements made during the year, as 
contrasted with an eighth during 1945. 

In all occupational groups except (1) clerical and sales and (2) 
service, the proportion of veteran placements exceeded those of non- 
veterans. In skilled occupations, veterans accounted for 11 percent— 
twice that of the nonveteran group. Only 8 percent of veteran 
placements was in the service positions, as contrasted with 27 percent 
for nonveterans. In the professional and managerial group, veteran 
placements exceeded 2 percent, as against less than 1 percent for 
nonveterans. In 1946 a smaller percentage of veteran placements 
was made in skilled and semiskilled positions than in the previous 
year, but an increased proportion in unskilled work and in clerical and 
sales occupations. 

Handicapped.—Total nonfarm placements of the handicapped 
declined by 29 percent from approximately 300,000 in 1945 to about 
214,000 in 1946. Veterans * constituted 65 percent of all handicapped 
persons placed in 1946, as against 45 percent in the previous year. 

More than two-fifths (42 percent) of the handicapped placements 
made in 1946 were in unskilled jobs; 18 percent were in semiskilled 
occupations, 16 percent in the service group, approximately 12 percent 
in clerical and sales positions, about 10 percent in skilled occupations, 
and slightly under 2 percent in the professional and managerial field. 
These represented proportional increases over 1945 placements in 





‘ Included in the 1946 totals are some 138,000 handicapped-veteran placements, and about 135,000 for 1945, 


which are also analyzed under handicapped placements. 
‘ A policy of preferential treatment of veterans in referral was adopted by the Veterans’ Placement Service 


Board in August 1945, and job development activities were intensified in behalf of this group. 
‘ Included in the previous analysis of veteran placements. 
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clerical and sales occupations and in service jobs, but decreases in the 
skilled and semiskilled groups. 

Measured by the national average for nonfarm placements of 4] 
classes of 1946 referrants, the percentages of placements of the handi- 
capped were smaller in the service and unskilled groups, but greater 
in the skilled and semiskilled occupations, and they more thay 
held their own in professional and managerial positions and in clerica| 
and sales occupations. 

rosoooooes 


Termination of Work of Federal FEPC 


THE COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE, which ended its 
work in June 1946, was established in the Office of Production Man- 
agement by Executive order of June 25, 1941.!_ The order probibited 
discrimination because of race, color, creed, or national origin, in 
Federal vocational and training programs for defense production, and 
also required that each defense contiact negotiated by a Federal 
agency include a provision forbidding such discrimination by the 
contractor. The Committee (generally referred to as the FEPC) 
was directed to receive and investigate complaints of discrimination 
in violation of the provisions of the order and to take steps to redress 
valid grievances. It was also instructed to recommend to Federal 
agencies and to the President measures which it considered necessary 
or proper to carry out the provisions. 

When the Office of Production Management was abolished (on 
January 26, 1942), the FEPC was transferred to the War Production 
Board. In May of the same year, the membership was increased 
by Executive order from 6 to 7. On July 30, 1942, the Committee 
was placed in the War Manpower Commission and made subject to 
the direction of that agency’s chairman. 

During the period of this Committee’s existence, from July 1941 
to May 1943, it “did yeoman service,” according to the final report 
of its successor Committee, in a “new and controversial field.’”’ It 
devised policies and held public hearings to examine specific com- 
plaints of discrimination in employment. 

By Executive order of May 27, 1943, a new Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice was set up as an independent agency in the 
Office for Emergency Management. It was given a full-time chatr- 
man and six part-time members chosen from labor, management, 


and the general public. 





! United States. The Committee on Fair Employment Practice. First Report, July 1943-December 
1944, and Final Report, June 28, 1946, Washington, 1945 and 1947. See also Monthly Labor Revier, 


August 1941 (p. 398) and July 1943 (p. 32). 
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The new Committee was directed to recommend to the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission appropriate measures for bring- 
ing about the full utilization and training of manpower in and for 
war production, without discrimination because of race, color, or 
national origin. 

Operations by the second Committee were extended to 15 field 
offices throughout the Nation (the former Committee was limited to 
a small staff in Washington). Although at first it relied upon Ex- 
ecutive funds for the carrying on of its work, appropriations were 
twice made by Congress for its operation. In 3 years (to its termina- 
tion in 1946), it handled some 8,000 complaints of discrimination in 
war industries and Government service, and held 30 public hearings. 

Persuasion was held by the new agency to be its best working tool. 
It published procedural rules and regulations for handling of 
bona fide complaints, informal investigations, weighing by the Com- 
mittee of complaints not adjustable in the field, and conduct of 
public hearings in exceptionally stubborn cases. Adequate notice 
was given to those requested to appear at a hearing, and they were 
given full opportunity to produce witnesses and to cross-examine. 
The agency had no power to penalize a violator. Its last recourse 
was citation of a recalcitrant to the President, which was done only 
twice in the 5 years of FEPC work. 

The last phase of work was the period from VJ-day to the end 
of the fiscal year (June 30, 1946), during which the Committee, by 
Executive order, was directed to report to the President “with respect 
to discrimination in industries engaged in work contributing to the 
production of military supplies or to the effective transition to a peace- 
time economy.” 

In the final report, the Committee urged that steps be taken by 
the Government to ‘‘meet the evil of unequal opportunity among 
Americans.’”’ Although emphasis was placed upon the efficacy of 
informal negotiation, community educational efforts, and public 
hearings in dealing with instances of discrimination, the Committee 
expressed the belief that ‘‘no device will solve the problem short of 
the enactment by Congress of fair employment legislation.”’ 


PPPPPP DOS 


New York City Antidiscrimination Council Begins Work 


ORGANIZATION PLANS of the New York City Council of the State 
Commission Against Discrimination were completed on April 10, 
1947, according to a statement by the council’s chairman.’ 


'New York. State Commission Against Discrimination. Press release, New York, April 10, 1947. 
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Three committees were formed to investigate and combat dis. 
crimination in education, in employment, and in housing, respectively. 
Another committee was appointed to handle public relations. The 
council planned to provide, in addition, a special committee for work 
on the problems of discriminatory practices in medical education, 
care of patients, and policies concerning employment of nurses, 
orderlies, and others. Discrimination in these fields, it was stated, 
constitutes a vital problem, as it often affects admissions to nurses’ 
training schools and appointments to hospitals as members of medica] 
and surgical staffs and of out-patient departments. 

A thorough educational program had been carried on by the State 
commission through a number of months to prepare for establishment 
of the council. According to the chairman of the new agency, “a 
fine background” existed at the time of its organization, and it 
would be equipped to do ‘‘an intelligent job in helping to prevent and 
eliminate discriminatory practices.” 

Formation of local councils of the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination was effected in compliance with the State law against dis- 
crimination enacted in 1945, which gave the commission authority 
to create advisory agencies and conciliation councils, local, regional, or 
State-wide. 

The commission may empower them to study the problems of discrimination 
in all or specific fields of human relationships or in specific instances of discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, color, or national origin, and to foster through com- 
munity effort or otherwise good-will, cooperation, and conciliation among the 
groups and elements of the population of the State, and make recommendations 
to the commission for the development of policies and procedures in general and 
in specific instances, and for programs of formal and informal education which 
the commission may-recommend to the appropriate State agency. Such advisory 
agencies and conciliation councils shall be composed of representative citizens, 
serving without pay, but with reimbursement for actual and necessary traveling 
expenses; and the commission may make provision for technical and clerical 
assistance to such agencies and councils and for the expenses of such assistance.’ 


The local agencies formed earliest under this provision were in 
Buffalo and Syracuse. Albany and New York followed, and plans 
were reported as being under way in Westchester and Nassau Counties 
and in Rochester, Troy, and Ithaca.’ 





2 Laws of New York, 1945 (ch. 118). 
3 New York. State Commission Against Discrimination. Review of First Year’s Operation of th 
New York State Law Against Discrimination, July 1945-July 1946, Albany, [1946]. 
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Labor-Management Disputes 
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Controversies and Significant Developments, May 1947 


WirH THE EXCEPTION of the telephone stoppage, strike activity con- 
tinued at a relatively low level throughout May 1947. In the early 
part of the month approximately 25,000 steel workers in a dozen 
scattered steel plants were idle for a brief period pending settlement of 
contract negotiations, while on May 15, 10,000 Northwest metal- 
trades workers suspended work in a controversy over new wage terms. 
About the same number of building-trades workers in Detroit, and 
cement workers in 6 States, were also idle during most of the month. 


Settlement of Telephone Stoppage 


The Nation-wide telephone strike of approximately 340,000 workers 
was virtually ended by May 20, with the aid of Federal conciliators 
who had assisted the parties throughout the stoppage of more than 6 
weeks. The strike involved the National Federation of Telephone 
Workers (Ind.) and several other unions against the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and its associated companies, as well as a few 
independent companies. On May 20, the Association of Communi- 
cation Equipment Workers, an NFTW affiliate representing an esti- 
mated 20,000 members in 42 States, concluded with the Western 
Electric Co. a 2-year contract providing an 11%-cent hourly wage 
increase—the equivalent of about $4.60 a week. Avsimilar agreement 
had been reached 2 days earlier between the same company and 22,000 
manufacturing workers belonging to the Western Electric Employees 
Association. 

During the first month of the stoppage, which began on April 7, 
the NFTW and the Bell System remained deadlocked largely over 
the basic issue of local versus national or industry-wide bargaining. 
On May 6, NFTW President Joseph A. Beirne announced that local 
and regional affiliates were released from a rule requiring submission 
of all tentative agreements to the national NFTW policy committee 
for approval. 

The first important agreement thereafter was reached on May 8, 
when a pact was worked out between the Long Lines Department of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. and the American Union 
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of Telephone Workers, NFTW affiliate, providing for weekly wag, 
increases from $2 to $5 per week. Settlements with other Bell com. 
panies which followed in the final 2 weeks of the stoppage fell withiy, 
this range, while some agreements with independent companies jn. 
cluded increases ranging from $2 to a maximum of $12 a week for 4 
few employees of one company. ‘‘Fringe’’ items covered such mat- 
ters as pensions, vacations, reporting time, and varied considerably 
from company to company. In many cases picket lines established 
around telephone exchanges by Western Electric employees were re- 
spected until the May 20 settlement, so that thousands of telephone 
employees stayed away from work despite the adjustment of their 
own disputes. Only a few thousand telephone-equipment manufac- 
turing employees were idle after that date, and these returned to 
work by the end of the month. 


PPPDIPPOO 
Work Stoppages in April 1947 


AFTER A 3-MONTH PERIOD in which idleness from labor-management 
disputes averaged about 1,100,000 man-days per month, the total loss 
in April 1947 rose to 7,750,000. This was the highest lost-time 
figure since May 1946. The controversy involving the telephone 
workers accounted for more than three-fourths of the month’s 
idleness. 

New stoppages rose from 325 in March to 460 in April and involved 
600,000 workers. Including disputes which continued from earlier 
months, about 625 stoppages, involving 650,000 workers, were in 
effect during some part of April. 


Work stoppages in April 1947 with comparable figures a earlier periods ' 
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1 All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, involving 6 or more workers an 
continuing as long as a full day or shift are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures 
on “workers involved” and “‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle in establishments directly i- 
volved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or 
industries whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 

2 Preliminary estimates. 
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Activities of the U. S. Conciliation Service, April 1947 


Tue CONCILIATION SERVICE terminated 1,391 cases during April 1947. 
This continued the upward trend in closed cases which began in 
March. Although the number of cases closed in April 1947 was 
greater than in the previous 2 months of 1947, it was not as great as 
the number of cases closed in April 1946. Compared with last year, 
there was an 18.9 percent decrease in the total number of dispute 
cases closed in April, and the decline in work stoppages was even 
greater. The 230 work stoppages cases terminated in April 1947 
were 35.2 percent below the number terminated in April 1946. 

During April, 80 arbitration decisions were rendered by Concilia- 
tion Service appointed arbitrators. In 8 of the 80 decisions rendered, 
basic contract provisions were involved; all of these included the 
question of wages, but 1 of the 8 included other contract provisions 
as well. The remaining 72 arbitration decisions involved grievances 
or the interpretation of existing contracts. Of these, 53 or 74 percent 
involved either discharge or lay off questions, or individual wages 
inequity allegations. 


Cases closed in April 1947 by the United States Conciliation Service by type of situation 
and type of disposition 
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Agreement of the parties 350, 171 186; 62, 408 ’ 336 
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' This figure includes two arbitration cases in which a settlement was reached by the parties before an 
arbitration decision could be rendered. 
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Prices and Cost of Living 
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Review of Prices, First Quarter 1947 


PRICES AT ALL LEVELS Of sale advanced to new heights in the firs 
quarter of 1947 but evened off or declined after mid-March. The 
movement of the general commodity mdexes was affected by two 
distinct sets of factors. Nonagricultural commodity prices continued 
to move up steadily throughout the quarter, an extension of the 
movement which had been going on since the end of the war. Prices 
for farm products and foods, however, fluctuated, leveling off or 
declining in January and rising sharply in February and March to 
record peaks. The sharp advance for these commodities was stopped 
in mid-March and agricultural commodity prices generally moved 
downward during the last 3 weeks of the quarter. 

Fluctuations in the general indexes of wholesale and consumers’ 
prices reflected the net effect of these two movements. The all-items 
consumers’ price index was generally stable in January and February 
as declining food prices offset increases for other family living essentials. 
The all-commodity wholesale price index was stable in January but 
began moving up in February as bad weather and increased foreign 
demand pushed prices for farm commodities to new high levels. The 
table following shows changes in consumers’ and wholesale prices for 
selected periods. 

Throughout the quarter, much the same factors were operative in 
the economic situation as in the last quarter of 1946. Industrial 
production and employment generally were stable at high levels. 
Automobile production continued to rise and during the last weeks of 
the quarter exceeded the 100,000-a-week rate. Consumers’ incomes 
rose to new high levels. Exclusive of automobile sales, however, 
retail sales appeared to be stable or declining in terms of both dollar 
volume and physical units. Significant shifts also occurred during the 
quarter in types of goods sold. Durable goods became more widely 
available and qualities of many articles improved. Clothing sales, 
however, did not reach expectations and some stores held pre-Easter 
clearance sales. 

Prices for most groups of commodities averaged higher in March 
1947 than in December 1946. Sharpest advances were for farm prod- 
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ycts, building materials, petroleum, and fats and oils. General 
primary market prices averaged 6 percent higher, and consumers’ 
prices were 2 percent higher, in March than in December. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of spot market prices of 28 
commodities rose sharply from mid-February to a peak on March 17, 
but declined slowly thereafter with lower prices for steel scrap, grains, 
and oils and fats. Declining prices for agricultural commodities also 
lowered the all-commodities wholesale price index after mid-March, 
but the decline to the end of the quarter was small. 


Percent change in consumers’ prices and in primary market prices, in specified periods ' 
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1In omens retail and primary market price movements, the following differences between the con- 
sumers’ price and primary market price indexes must be noted: The primary market index is based on 
ee of selected representative commodities of constant specifications. The consumers’ price index is 

sed on prices of selected goods and services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities, and 
reflects in part the effect of disappearance of lower-priced articles. 


Farm Products and Foods 


Food prices at all levels of distribution reached record levels in 
March: Primary market price advances of 10.7 percent during 
February and March for farm products and 7.3 percent for foods 
more than offset declines in the two preceding months. Retail food 
prices, which declined about 1 percent a month in December and 
January, also moved sharply upward, 3.9 percent, from mid-February 
to mid-March. In March, prices of farm products and foods at 
wholesale were 7.5 and 1.3 percent above the November 1946 peaks 
and foods at retail were 1.0 percent higher. After June 1946, the 
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last month of extensive Government price controls, prices of farn 
products and retail foods rose over 30 percent; wholesale foods, mor, 
than 48 percent. Compared with levels preceding the outbreak of 
World War II, farm products tripled in price and foods at retgjj 
doubled. 

With the exception of dairy products and eggs, all of the major 
agricultural commodity groups participated in the price gains over 
the quarter. Grain and livestock prices increased most—25 and | 
percent, respectively. Principal factors contributing to the rise were 
(1) the acceleration of the Government purchase program for export 
relief, (2) increased speculative buying stimulated by the Govern. 
ment’s export program, and reports, such as that of Herbert Hoover. 
on the continued great need for foods abroad, (3) unusually inclement 
weather, which retarded the spring season, inflicted damage on many 
winter crops, and increased the difficulties of already overburdened 
transportation facilities, (4) continued scarcities of some commodities, 
and (5) rising total income payments. 

The Government’s program for purchases of grain and grain prod- 
ucts, expansion of which was made possible by excellent prospects 
for the winter crop, generally dominated agricultural markets in the 
first quarter. The export goal for grain and grain products to be 
shipped by June 30 was increased early in January to 550 million 
bushels, 150 million bushels above the original schedule set last 
July 1. Grain prices, which had weakened at the turn of the year 
because traders expected further declines, soon began to rise markedly. 
Between January and March, average prices of wheat advanced 26 
percent to the highest levels in 30 years. Corn prices rose 30 per- 
cent in spite of record marketings, but prices remained below those 
paid for the previous crop. Prices of other grains also increased. 
Toward the end of the quarter several Government attempts were 
made to ease the upward pressure on prices. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation ceased its purchases of additional wheat after 
February 25 but continued to buy some flour. Some shifts in type 
of wheat and delivery points were permitted in Government contracts 
and margin requirements in grain futures trading were increased. 
The wheat market broke on March 18 and again a week later, but 
prices remained substantially above February levels. Prices of cereal 
and bakery products continued to advance during the quarter—7.8 
percent at wholesale and 4.6 percent at retail. Retail price increases 
of at least 1 cent for a pound loaf of bread were fairly widespread 
throughout the country in March. 

Prices of livestock rose 14 percent during February and March, as 
marketing fell off more than seasonally, a consequence of the unusually 
heavy shipments of animals immediately after decontrol on October 
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15, 1946. Hogs, extremely scarce because of the short spring crop, 
brought a record high price of $30 per hundred pounds at Chicago 
on February 25, 1947, surpassing prices paid for steers. The flat 
ceiling price of a year earlier had been $14.85. Prices of cattle also 
advanced, reaching near record levels. Despite continued scarcity, 
prices paid for livestock began declining in mid-March, as consumer 
resistance to high meat prices increased. Prices of meat in March 
were more than 10 percent higher at wholesale, and 5 percent higher 
at retail, than at the end of 1946. 

With meat prices high, demand for poultry and eggs continued 
strong. Wholesale prices of live poultry advanced at the Chicago 
and New York markets over 12 and 16 percent during the quarter, 
while dressed poultry prices rose approximately 8 percent. Prices of 
eggs, Which generally decline during the early months of the year, 
rose almost 8 percent at wholesale and 3 percent at retail from Febru- 
ary to March. Production and shipments had been delayed because 
of bad weather. The Government had continued support buying of 
frozen and dried eggs. Demand stemming from the Easter holiday 
had been good and storage holdings were light. Prices of eggs, 
however, were well below the previous quarter. 

Dairy products as a group declined more than 12 percent at whole- 
sale and almost 7 percent at retail, in line with seasonally increasing 
milk production. Prices of butter moved irregularly upward, reflect- 
ing lack of storage reserves due to current high prices and the low 
carry-over from last year’s production. In mid-March the average 
retail price of butter was 83 cents a pound, compared with 55 cents 
under ceiling controls a year ago. 

Prices of fruits and vegetables moved upward more than 4 percent 
at wholesale and almost 8 percent at retail during the quarter. The 
major part of this increase occurred for fresh produce, and was 
affected by the approaching end of the season for many fruits and 
some vegetables. The Florida freeze in February damaged a large 
portion of the winter vegetable crop and some citrus trees. Prices 
of oranges which had been dropping rapidly early in the year under 
the pressure of a record crop, strengthened in February and March. 
In spite of large surpluses of old crop potatoes, prices moved upward 
in March with the first appearance of the new crop and continued 
Government support. This crop is expected to be considerably 
smaller than that of the previous year. 

Average prices of fats and oils continued upward during the quarter, 
reflecting world shortages and higher replacement costs. Ceilings on 
sugar were raised again in January in accordance with the Cuban 
agreement which links United States purchase prices of raw sugar to 
increases in the Bureau’s consumers’ price and retail food indexes. 
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Prices for sugar at retail have increased about 3 cents a pound during 


the past year. | 
Hides and Leather Products 


Weekly spot quotations for hides and skins declined sharply jy 
January and averaged 12.6 percent lower in March than in Decem. 
ber, and 15 percent below the November 1946 postwar peak. Both 
domestic and imported hides and skins participated in the January 
downward adjustment which was partially seasonal for domestic 
cattle hides and skins. The January decrease in cattle hide prices 
was attributed, in addition, to an unusually heavy slaughter of cattle 
and to tanners’ belief that the demand for shoes had been curtailed 
by price advances. Packers’ light weight cowhide and kip and calf- 
skin markets rallied in February and March, but domestic shearling 
pelts and imported goatskins continued to decline. Unsatisfactory 
methods of salting appeared to lessen the value of the Amritzar goat- 
skin shipments and tanners felt hesitant to pay high prices for this 
source of upper leather, since supplies of calf skins were improving. 
Demand for shearlings, used chiefly in winter apparel, declined 
seasonally. 

Factory quotations for shoes rose less than 1 percent during the 
quarter, as consumer resistance to the higher prices of footwear was 


evidenced by declining retail sales. Retail prices of all types of 
footwear also continued to advance during the quarter, but not as 
sharply as the 13-percent increase reported for the final quarter of 
1946. Retailers were replenishing shoe stocks cautiously, but appar- 
ently had not revived the prewar custom of semiannual sales for 
clearance of winter styles. 


Clothing and Textile Products 


The cost of clothing to consumers continued to increase in the first 
quarter, with March prices 4.4 percent above December 1946. Re- 
tailers’ stocks of all apparel were greater than in any previous period 
since the beginning of the war and were featured in many instances 
by garments of prewar quality or better. ° 

Women’s coats and suits were reported by Bureau representatives 
to be higher priced and of continuously improving quality. Clear- 
ances and mark-down sales in many stores, however, reflected resist- 
ance of consumers to high prices and lowered demand for these 
garments. 

Men’s suit prices rose over the quarter, as manufacturers increased 
their prices to cover bigher material and labor costs. Stocks in retail 
stores were much improved and soft woolen fabrics, which constituted 
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the greater production during the war, were steadily being replaced 
by hard finished worsteds. 

“Men’s business shirts declined in price as most stores again were 
offering prewar standard shirts at prices which were lower than for 
the wartime qualities available in past periods. Work clothing, also 
more plentiful, was higher priced because of high material costs. 
Some stores reported a definite lessening in demand for work clothing 
and indicated that they were reducing mark-ups in an attempt to 
make the retail prices attractive to their customers. 

Nearly all categories of women’s apparel rose in price, as higher 
fabric and labor costs were passed on to consumers. Rayon dresses, 
cotton street frocks, and house dresses bore higher price tags as pre- 
ticketed garments disappeared completely and dresses purchased in 
“free”? markets required higher retail prices. Nightgowns and panties, 
stocks of which had not yet returned to normal levels, also continued 
to advance in price. Nylon hosiery appeared on store counters in 
adequate quantities and selections of shades for the first quarter since 
1941, but often commanded prices above the former ceilings. Rayon 
stockings were gradually disappearing from the market, and sales of 
silk hosiery, even at reduced prices, fell below expectations. 

Clothing prices at the primary market level advanced 2.5 percent as 
a result of higher material and labor costs. Overalls increased 9 
percent. Tailored clothing, which utilized the higher-cost wool 
fabrics, rose about 5 percent. Knit underwear for men rose 2 percent 
and woven shorts increased 26 percent reflecting the high cost of 
cotton piece goods. 

Raw cotton in 10 spot markets rose 8.4 percent in the first quarter 
of 1947 as stocks declined to the lowest end-of-March levels since 1929 
and mill consumption remained well above the comparable quarter of 
last year. At present rates of consumption, stocks are expected to 
fall below 3,000,000 bales by July 1947, compared with 7,521,000 bales 
in July 1946. In the final week of March, spot quotations for 1%.’ 
middling reached 36 cents a pound, the highest price since mid-October 
1946, 

Eager acceptance of nearly all varieties of cotton goods enabled spot 
prices to advance 8.3 percent above the December level, or nearly 48 
percent above the ceiling prices in effect in March 1946. In addition 
to higher raw cotton costs, wage rates in cotton goods mills advanced 
about 10 percent. Termination of cotton-textile export controls on 
March 15 did not appear to cause any marked increases in fabric 
prices. However, it may have offset to some degree the potentially 
depressive effect of a consumer trend toward more discriminating 
buying which became increasingly evident during the quarter. Sheet- 
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ings and print cloths led the advance in cotton-textile prices. Coated 
products such as oilcloth, window shades, and artificial leather rose 2 t, 
10 percent, reflecting higher basic fabric costs. Heavy industria) 
fabrics such as ducks and drills, of which there are adequate inven. 
tories, remained at or near October ceiling prices, while kitchen 
toweling, cotton rope, and twine declined in price. 

Continued upward revisions in the Commodity Credit Corporation 
selling prices for domestic wools to meet parity requirements resulted 
in increases of 3 to 8 percent over the quarter. At the end of March 
the selling prices for many grades were higher than the prices paid by 
the Government. Australian wools, currently favored for clothing 
uses over domestic types, responded to the higher levels for domestic 
grades and the scarcity of fine wools, and rose about 2 percent. Prices 
for South American wools decreased over the quarter. American 
importers found themselves unable to pay the high prices prevalent in 
the countries of origin and sales were made from stocks in this country, 
at prices below replacement costs. 

Woolen and worsted piece goods rose 7 percent in the first quarter 
of 1947, reflecting both higher wage rates in the industry and increased 
raw wool prices. Worsted fabrics for men’s apparel, for which there 
was a strong demand, registered increases up to 13 percent. Soft 
finished goods and women’s wear woolens, for which there existed an 
oversupply, remained unchanged or advanced considerably less than 
most men’s wear worsted goods. 


Housefurnishings 


Retail costs of housefurnishings increased 0.8 percent during the 
first quarter of 1947. Prices at the primary market level increased 4.7 
percent. Prices at both levels of distribution reflected adjustments in 
price structure following the end of price control and the introduction 
by manufacturers of articles which were relatively less profitable under 
price control. Retail costs were held down to some extent by the 
appearance in the markets of lower-priced articles of upholstered fur- 
niture, radios, and mattresses than had been available during the past 
years and by the partial resumption of February furniture sales, dis- 
continued during the war. Trade comment indicated that (1) inferior 
merchandise was not selling as it once did, (2) resistance was being felt 
on high-priced goods, (3) customers were less numerous and less eager, 
and (4) business in general had slowed down. 

Prices of wool floor coverings increased about 5 percent at retail and 
remained unchanged at wholesale in the quarter under review. Several 
large producers of hard-surfaced floor coverings announced price 
increases late in March ranging from 5 to 10 percent to meet the sub- 
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stantially higher costs of linseed oil and higher freight rates. Accord- 
ing to the head of one of the larger companies, hard-surfaced coverings 
will remain on allotment through 1947. 

Substantial increases were reported in prices for sheets, pillowcases, 
and cotton blankets at the primary market level during the first 3 
months of 1947. Prices were nearly 50 percent above those at the 
end of 1946 for these important household linens. During the same 
period, prices for woolen blankets rose 6 percent while part-wool 
blankets rose more than 10 times as much. By the end of the quarter 
consumers were able to find sheets, pillow cases, and towels on most re- 
tailers’ shelves but usually at higher prices than at the end of 1946. 

Prices for wood household furniture, wood office furniture, and bed- 
ding increased during the first quarter of 1947 at both retail and whole- 
sale. Owing to the higher cost of materials and labor, manufacturers 
announced increases, but at the same time a number of companies an- 
nounced better finishes on their products, improved construction, and 
refinements in design and style. With the exception of mahogany, 
prices for cabinet woods used by the furniture industry showed signs 
of leveling off after the price increases put into effect immediately 
after decontrol. Although walnut veneer production was 54 percent 
above the previous year, demand was greater than production. Stocks 
of upholstered furniture were more plentiful during early 1947 and 
retail stocks of case goods appear to have improved. There were indi- 
cations that first quarter business was lower both in terms of dollar 
volume and physical units. 

Several large manufacturers of bedsprings and mattresses increased 
prices during the first quarter for lower-priced items that had become 
unprofitable to produce. Only a comparatively small proportion of 
innerspring output was in the less expensive lines. 

Retail and primary market prices for appliances and stoves con- 
tinued to increase. Among the articles advancing in price were sewing 
machines, washing machines, ironers, stoves, electric irons, and radios. 
Appliances were moving rapidly into consumer channels, with some 
resistance on items whose prices were more than 10 to 15 percent above 
last fall. Sewing machines, stoves, electric refrigerators, and washing 
machines still were not plentiful. However, supplies of vacuum 
cleaners increased to such an extent that allocations to dealers, with 
the exception of one well-known brand, will be terminated by June 1, 
according to a spokesman for the trade. One large manufacturer an- 
nounced a 25-percent cut for ‘‘one of its most popular” portable radios 
in February 1947. 

Both retail and wholesale prices for dinnerware increased. Advances 
resulted from higher wages paid to potters in 12 States, effective 
February 1, and from the introduction of new patterns by leading 
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manufacturers following price decontrol. Fine china remained scare, 
and in great demand. 


Residential Rents 


On the basis of rent surveys in 17 of the 34 large cities, it was es. 
timated that residential rents advanced fractionally during the first 
quarter of 1947. An increase of 0.2 percent during the quarter brought 
the rent index for the 34 large cities combined to 109.0 (1935-39 = 109) 
on March 15, 1947. Average rents rose above their 1946 levels iy 
Baltimore, Boston, Memphis, Minneapolis, Mobile, New Orleans. 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, and Washington, D. C. - Rents 
in Los Angeles and New York remained unchanged, but there were 
decreases in Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Savannah, and 
Scranton. 

After the decontrol of transient hotel rents by the Office of Tem- 
porary Controls on February 15, 1947, trade sources report that 
transient room rents increased about 10 percent. 

Residential rent ceilings were still in force at the end of the quarter; 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee rejected a proposed 10 
percent general rent increase. Instead, the Senate Committee approved 
a bill to continue rent control until March 1, 1948, except for new con- 
struction and luxury residences. The bill also provided for local ad- 
visory boards with authority to increase rents or order decontro! on 
an area basis to be effective unless reversed within 30 days by the 
National Housing Expediter. 

Although housing shortages were severe, there were indications that 
the volume of home sales continued to diminish, with some decline in 
sales prices reported. Tenant evictions resulting from the sale of 
houses declined continuously from their peak in the summer of 1946. 
During the first quarter of 1947, the rate of tenant evictions amounted 
to about half the rate prevailing in June 1946. At the same time, the 
volume of new residential construction dropped—82,000 private urban 
dwellings were started in the first quarter of this year, about 11 per- 
cent less than the 92,000 started in the first 3 months of 1946. 


Miscellaneous Goods and Services 


Retail costs of miscellaneous goods and services rose 0.6 percent in 
the first 3 months of 1947. Newspaper prices increased in a number 
of cities across the country, as scarcity of newsprint cut revenue from 
advertising. Public transportation rates increased in Philadelphia 
and Jacksonville. Motion picture admissions rose in sume cities but 
were reduced in others in order to stimulate attendance, Prices 
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for beauty-shop services, which showed steady increases during the 
war years, were lower in some cities during the first quarter. 

The cost of medical care continued to increase but at a much slower 
rate than during the war period. Most of the increases were limited 
to hospital rates. The cost of dry cleaning and laundry services 
increased during the quarter as establishments adjusted their prices 
to cover the surcharge permitted by OPA during the war years and to 
include continued cost increases. Residential telephone rates were 
higher in three eastern cities. 

Tobacco products prices showed both increases and decreases at 
retail. New city taxes raised prices in some cities. Supplies in- 
creased in most cities so that sales shifted from single to multiple units. 
Some manufacturers of smoking and chewing tobacco effected price 
increases by reducing the packaged weight of their products. Tax- 
paid withdrawals of cigars in January were the highest for that month 
since 1924 but dropped in February to a level below that of a year ago. 
Declining real incomes and the relatively high price of cigars probably 
account for the lower cigar withdrawals in February. A few cigar 
companies lowered prices and at least one company announced the 
production of a new shape cigar. 


Fuels and Utilities 


Higher freight rates for coal and coke which took effect in January 
1947 and sharp price increases for petroleum and petroleum products 
in March boosted the primary market price index for fuel and lighting 
materials 4.9 percent during the first quarter. These higher wholesale 
prices were reflected immediately at retail. 

Higher costs also contributed to a 1.4-percent increase in realized 
prices for gas and a 5.2-percent increase in coke prices. Mine prices 
for anthracite advanced 1.1 percent during the quarter, while bitumi- 
nous coal rose 3.4 percent. On January 1 new freight rates—15 to 
30 cents higher a net ton—took effect on all shipments of coal and 
coke. These increases replaced the interim rates in effect since July 
1, 1946. The Supreme Court upheld a lower court ruling that the 
United Mine Workers and John L. Lewis were in contempt of court 
by the work stoppage of last November. As a result, the Krug-Lewis 
agreement continued in effect until July 1, 1947, and coal production 
was at near record high levels during the quarter. 

Crude petroleum aud petroleum products which have advanced as 
a group more than 33 percent in the past year moved up 7.8 percent 
during the quarter. A 25-cent per barrel increase in crude-petroleum 
prices in March was immediately reflected in wholesale and retail 
prices of refined products. The more active buying of petroleum 
products was traceable to increased automobile production, conver- 
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sions from coal- to oil-burning equipment and increased export trade. 
Early in the quarter, fuel-oil retailers in New England and New York 
City, faced with heavy stocks, had engaged in a brief flurry of price 
cutting which stopped quickly when crude prices advanced. 


Building Materials 


Primary market prices of building materials rose about 12 percent 
during the first quarter, to about double the prewar level, and an 4ll- 
time high. With the exception of cement, paint and paint materials. 
and structural steel, all the groups of building materials in March 
reached the highest levels on record. At the end of March, prices of 
paint and paint materials were less than 1 percent below the high of 
1920; cement, 10 percent below; and structural steel 50 percent 
below its peak of June 1917. 

The figures below show percent increases in prices of certain groups 
of building materials for specified periods. 


Percent increase in price from 











September December 1946 <A ugust 1939 
to December to March to March 
1946 1947 1947 

All building materials_-_-________._------- pe, ae 12. 5 98. | 
Brick and tile___-_--_- shied cob aeleamees o 1.8 1.8 46. 3 
a ee ae eee ae, | .4 5. 1 23. 0 
a tin a el a tate Sy SS 18.5 198. 9 
Paint and paint materials__._..__._.___..._._._.._.. 33.2 13. 3 114. 5 
Plumbing and heating.____.____________- 7.2 2. 6 48.7 
OAR dees b.  saiLo cul ca} 6. 3 19.0 
Other building materials________________-__--~ 8. 6 8.9 60. 3 


The supply situation for building materials generally showed marked 
improvement during the first 3 months of 1947; but some items con- 
tinued very short. This was the result of a seasonal decline in build- 
ing activity, a speed-up in production, and an improved labor situation. 
The Office of Temporary Controls, on March 31, removed most Gov- 
ernment controls over production of lumber, softwood plywood, 
hardwood flooring, and millwork. Because of millwork shortages, 
however, the Office continued to channel certain sizes of western pine 
and Douglas fir shop lumber to millwork manufacturers. Premium 
payments also were terminated for all housing materials, except cast 
iron soil pipe and pig iron. Payments terminated during the quarter 
covered structural clay products, including sand-lime brick (originally 
scheduled to end May 31, 1947), gypsum liner, and convector radiation. 

Largest price increases in the quarter were for lumber, which rose 
18 percent in a strong sellers’ market. Prices were generally regarded 
as being at about the same level as they were in the black market 
previous to decontrol. The advance was 30 percent for Douglas fir, 
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15 percent for southern and western pine, and 22 percent for oak 
fooring. ‘There were scattered declines during the quarter, includ- 
ing sugar pine shop lumber and some lower grades of southern pine. 

Lumber production in 1947 was expected by the manufacturers to 
equal or surpass the high 1946 rates. Hardwood flooring and plywood 
were still scarce, with production insufficient to meet current demands 
and fill the backlog of accumulated orders. _ 

Average market prices for paint and paint materials advanced 13 
percent in the quarter. Prepared-paint prices continued firm, but 
paint materials rose 8 percent. Increases of from 15 to 20 percent 
were reported for bone and carbon black, Prussian blue, red and white 
lead, litharge, and rosin, and of 10 percent for black iron oxide, 
lithopone, and linseed oil. Turpentine fell off 20 percent, as shortages 
of other materials limited paint production. 

Structural clay products advanced 2 percent in the quarter. Recent 
surveys indicated a near balance between supply and demand, espe- 
cially in concrete blocks and brick. The price of the former remained 
firm during the quarter; brick prices rose less than 2 percent. Prices 
of tile rose 6 percent. 

Wholesale prices of plumbing and heating equipment rose less than 
3 percent, or about a third as much as in the previous quarter. The 
1946 output of this equipment was more than double that of the 
year before but did not yet meet demand. 

Structural steel prices advanced about 6 percent and cement 
advanced 5 percent from December to March. These two commodi- 
ties have risen less in price since 1939 than any other basic building 
materials. 

Prices of other building materials as a group, rose almost 9 percent, 
about the same as in the preceding quarter. There were major ad- 
vances for metal products. Locks rose 67 percent; butts and knobs, 
about 20 percent; metal pipe, 12 percent; and copper wire and sheets, 
8 percent. Wholesale prices of millwork increased 8 percent and glass, 
5 percent. Although production of cast-iron soil pipe rose, the un- 
filled orders and expanding seasonal demands were far in excess of 


supply. 
Metals and Machinery 


Primary market prices of metals and machinery continued to rise 
during the first quarter of 1947, but there were indications by the end 
of the quarter that the advance was beginning to level off. Average 
prices of metals and metal products, as measured by the Bureau’s 
index, rose 4.4 percent in the first quarter of 1947 compared with a 
7.2-percent increase in the last 3 months of 1946. Further sharp 
advances, particularly for iron and steel scrap and nonferrous metals, 
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caused quotations for these commodities to approach or even exceed 
their all-time peaks. In mid-March, the withdrawal of large cop. 
sumers from the iron and steel scrap market caused the first weakening 
of scrap prices since the removal of price controls. Some producers of 
motor vehicles, iron and steel, and farm equipment announced price 
reductions late in the quarter. 

The revision in the iron and steel price structure that had begun 
late in 1946 was virtually completed by the middle of January. Price 
increases were announced for tubing, structural steel, plates, and some 
low alloy items. Tin plate was advanced 75 cents per base box. 
followed by increased prices for tin cans for 1947 delivery. Near the 
end of the quarter some steel companies were beginning to revise their 
extra lists in order to bring them more in line with actual production 
costs. On some items, including plates, bars, and sheets, these revi- 
sions resulted in price reductions. Premium payments on housing 
nails expired on March 31, leaving only two of the bonus plans under 
the housing program in effect. Premium payments for pig iron and 
cast-iron pipe were scheduled to continue through June 30. 

Prices for raw materials used in steel production continued the up- 
ward trend started late in 1946. Lake iron ore prices were advanced 
50 cents per ton retroactive to January 1. Pig iron producers ad- 
vanced their prices an additional $2.50 to $3 per ton because of in- 
creasing operational and material costs. Prices for ferrous scrap con- 
tinued to move upwards as buyers bid up prices in remote areas. In 
_March, No. 1 scrap at Pittsburgh reached a 30-year high of $38 as 

compared to $40.25 in July 1917. ‘Toward the end of the quarter, 
scrap prices dropped as consumer resistance began to develop, and 
three railroads placed a ceiling on scrap sales in an effort to stabilize 
the market. At the same time, high prices and warmer weather were 
stimulating collections and the Government announced that large 
quantities of Government-held scrap would be made available to steel 
mills within 2 months. 

Early in March, the domestic price of electrolytic copper was 
established at 21% cents, completing a price advance started in Janu- 
ary. This is the highest price recorded for copper since 1929 when 
quotations rose above 23 cents. Two price increases during the 
quarter brought lead to 15 cents at New York, an all-time peak. 
These higher prices led to the reopening of some marginal mines and 
the possibility of attracting increased foreign supplies. 

The only weak spots in the market for nonferrous metals were in 
mercury and silver. Quotations for mercury dropped to the lowest 
point since August 1939 primarily because of rising imports, uncer- 
tainty as to the disposition of Government-held stocks and the future 
policy of the European cartel. 
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A silver users’ buying strike early in the quarter caused the official 
price of silver to be cut from 82 to 70% cents. Demand in London for 
resale to India strengthened the market and raised the price to over. 
36 cents, but the imposition of an import ban by the India Government 
dropped the price to its earlier level. The scarcity of spot metal late 
in the quarter resulted in some strengthening of the market. 

Smelter production of tin at the Texas City plant slumped because 
Bolivian producers were holding shipments in an effort to obtain higher 
prices. Near the end of March an agreement was reached for the 
purchase Of Bolivian tin concentrates through 1947 at 76 cents a 
pound, f. o. b. South American ports, compared with 67 cents under the 
contract which expired December 31, 1946. In April, the price to 
consumers was established at 80 cents. 

Prices of machinery and other fabricated metal products averaged 
higher in the first 3 months of 1947 than in the last quarter of 1946. 
Prices of machine tools and construction machinery rose approximately 
3 percent during the quarter. Quotations for farm machinery were 
lower in March 1947 than in December 1946 as a result of price reduc- 
tions instituted late in the quarter by one of the largest producers of 
this type of equipment. Average prices of motor vehicles remained 
virtually unchanged. Increases in prices of some makes of passenger 
cars in January were offset by lowered quotations for other types of 
passenger cars and trucks during February and March. 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


During this quarter, prices for chemicals and allied products con- 
tinued to advance. At 132.2 percent of the 1926 average, the March 
index for this group was 5.2 percent higher than in December 1946 
and 37.7 percent more than a year ago. The largest increases again 
were for fats and oils, 14 percent this quarter, compared with ad- 
vances of 0.8 percent for drug and pharmaceutical materials, 2.4 
percent for chemicals, 7.0 percent for fertilizer materials, and 2.9 
percent for mixed fertilizers. 

Primary market prices for fats and oils continued the advance 
which began with the removal of Government controls over production, 
prices, and distribution, starting in October 1946. During the first 
quarter of this year prices for crude soybean oil and inedible tallow 
rose 40.6 and 27.5 percent, respectively. World prices for copra, 
castor beans, peanuts, tung oil, and linseed oil reached record or near- 
record levels. (It is anticipated that present high prices will encourage 
supplies of vegetable oils, particularly of flaxseed and soybean, and 
tend to depress prices by late summer or fall.) Increased output of 
synthetic detergents were of help in meeting requirements of soap 
manufacturers. 
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March average prices for mixed fertilizers were 11.2 percent higher 
than prices a year ago and those for fertilizer materials were 243 
percent higher. Increased wages, transportation, and other costs 
were responsible for price advances for phosphate rock, superphos. 
phate, calcium cyanamid, and sodium nitrate. However, increased 
supplies of slaughter house byproducts were responsible for slight 
March declines in prices of granulated bones and animal tankage. 
While regional shortages of fertilizers were evidenced during the 
quarter, over-all supplies were at record levels. Shortages of boxcars 
and tankears and large world demands, particularly for nitrogenous 
materials, interfered with domestic deliveries. Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to fertilizer tax tag sales, the amounts sold for the first 9 months of 
the current fertilizer year, from July through March, were at an all- 
time peak and about 7 percent larger than this period of last year, 

Higher prices for a number of industrial chemicals, including epsom 
salts, borax, sodium. and calcium compounds, metallic salts, acetic 
and fatty acids, and coal tar products, raised the March 1947 index 
for chemicals to 114.5 percent of the 1926 average. From March 
1946 to March 1947 this index rose 18 percent, with most of the in- 
crease occurring after October 1946. For the January to March period, 
output was about 12 percent above that of the comparable months 
in 1946 and ‘‘well ahead of that for any previous quarter in the history 
of the industry.””' While expansion in production was accompanied 
by a rise in stocks, inventories of chemicals were not unduly large 
and demand continued strong. Container shortages and lack of 
transportation facilities still hindered distribution. Raw material 
shortages also were responsible for scarcities of crude coal tar products, 
acetone and alcohols, which affected supplies of intermediates and 
finished products. 

Following the sharp advances during the fourth quarter of 1946. 


primary market prices for drug and pharmaceutical materials ad- | 


vanced to bring the March 1947 level to 63.6 percent above a year 
ago. Increases for the quarter under review averaged less than | 
percent and were caused principally by higher prices for iodine salts, 
bismuth compounds, epsom salts, and ether. Scarcities and higher 
transportation and production costs also were responsible for price 
increases in a number of staple drug chemicals such as borax, boric 
acid, creosote, amino-acetic, and gluconic acids. Prices for nicotinic 
acid, niocinamide, sulfathiasole, and soda sulfathiazole, which have 
been declining over the years, were raised in line with the upward 
price adjustments made in recent months by producers of drugs and 
fine chemicals. Supplies of crude botanical drugs improved slightly 





1! Chemical Engineering (New York), April 1947 (vol. 54, No. 4), p. 311. 
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put still were relatively searce. During the quarter, some price 
reductions oceurred but these were principally confined to imported 
botanicals. 


Paper and Pulp 


Average March prices for paper and pulp were the highest since 
January 1921 but 31 percent below the September 1920 peak. Price 
advances, continuous for the past 12 months, averaged about 6 percent 
during this quarter and included practically every pulp and paper 
product. As of March 1947, prices for pulp were 43 percent, paper- 
board 40 percent, and paper 21 percent above the levels of a year ago. 

Supplies and production of pulpwood, wood pulp, paper, and paper- 
board increased steadily and, for some segments of the industry, sur- 
passed previous peaks, but demands continued high. The resulting 
pressure, supported by higher labor rates, transportation difficulties, 
and declining inventories in nonintegrated mills, caused rapid price 
advances and much higher quotations in spot markets than for con- 
tract sales. Prices for pulp were advanced by Canadian and domestic 
producers in January and announcements were made in March that 
higher quotations would prevail for the second quarter. These 
higher prices, coupled with shortages, permitted large waste-paper 
dealers to raise prices during this quarter by amounts ranging up 
to 15 percent for the inexpensive grades such as folded news, mixed 
waste, and heavy book and magazine. Wide price ranges continued 
to be reported for better grades of waste paper. 

With pulp prices advancing an average of 13 percent during this 
quarter, March average prices for paper and paperboard were 3 and 
12.5 percent higher, respectively, than those for December 1946. 
Among the paperboard products, jute liners and lined chipboard 
advanced about 17 percent; corrugating paper and plain chipboard, 
13 percent. Book paper in March sold at 5.4 percent more than in 
December 1946 and kraft wrapping paper at 4.7 percent. Although 
contract prices for newsprint were not increased this quarter, ex- 
tremely high prices paid for spot sales caused concern in newspaper 
publishing circles, and the supply situation became the subject of 
investigation by three congressional committees. In general, the 
production of paper and paperboard was maintained at record levels 
and indications of some buyers’ resistance were limited to paper 
boxes in some areas. 


Rubber and Rubber Products 


Effective January 13, 1947, prices for crude natural rubber sold to 
United States manufacturers were advanced 3% cents per pound. 
The increase in the base price to 25% cents, the first rise since August 

748888—47—_9 
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1941, was caused by higher purchase prices in the Far East agroeq 
upon for the third quarter of 1946 and the inability of RFC to sy. 
sidize further importations. During this quarter, the Office of 
Rubber Reserve, RFC, also increased the prices of GR-S Black | 
and GR-S Black II, raised the uniform freight charges on shipment; 
of rubber sold by it, permitted distributors of drummed GR-S latex 
to collect an increased freight charge from consumers, and reduced 
the prices of “off Grade A’ GR—M and GR-M 10 and that of GR-] 

After considerable discussion, legislation was enacted extending 
Government controls over the use and production of rubber unti] 
March 31, 1948. The measure also permits, as of April 1, private 
trading in the purchase of rubber for United States consumption an 
thus ends the wartime arrangement whereby RFC was the sole 
purchaser and seller. 

Average prices for tires and tubes advanced slightly during this 
quarter as manufacturers changed billing practices. The “add-ons” 
to net prices permitted by OPA- were eliminated and list prices in- 
creased. Many manufacturers also lowered the price of the inex- 
pensive truck tire with a cotton cord carcass as rayon cord tires became 
more plentiful. As a result of the record-high production of automo- 
bile tires, market reports indicated that, in some sections of the coun- 
try, retail prices for first line casings were below previous ceilings. — 

The market for scrap rubber continued to be dull, with prevailing 
prices usually reported as nominal and slightly lower than those of 
the previous quarter. The limited demand for scrap rubber was 
caused by reduced buying by reclaimers, who were faced with in- 
creasing sales competition from plastics and synthetics, as well as 
by larger imports of natural rubber from the Orient. Higher freight 
rates coupled with low Akron selling prices also hindered activity 
in this market. . 
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CoNSUMERS’ GOODS AND SERVICES for moderate-income families were 
a tenth of 1 percent lower in mid-April than in mid-March 1947, as 
compared with a 2-percent increase between mid-February and mid- 
March. As of April 15, 1947 the consumers’ price index was 156.1 
(1935-39=100). Retail prices for foods dropped, but prices for all 
other major groups of living essentials advanced during themonth. In 
mid-April the consumers’ price index was 19 percent higher than a 
year ago and 58 percent above the August 1939 level. 

The retail food price index on April 15, 1947, was 188.0 Food prices 
have more than doubled since August 1939, the month before the 
outbreak of war in Europe, and have increased nearly a third during 
the past year. 

The family food bill was 0.8 percent below the record high of March 
1947, but was still more than 3 percent above mid-February. The 
previous peak in retail food prices was November 15, 1946; the April 
15 prices are slightly above this peak. Food price movements dur- 
ing the March-April period varied considerably. Decreases were 
recorded for dairy products (4.6 percent) and meats (2.4 percent). 
Cereal aud bakery products prices increased 3.6 percent, and fats 
and oils rose 4.0 percent. All other food prices advanced fractionally. 
The decrease in dairy products prices reflected seasonally increased 
supplies. All meat prices declined, with pork products leading. 
Meat production was maintained at high levels and wholesale prices 
weakened considerably. Flour prices over 9 percent higher, together 
with advances in bread prices, brought the cereals and bakery prod- 
| The “consumers’ price index”’ for moderate-income families in large cities, formerly known as the “‘cost 
of living index,’”’ measures average changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services, weighted 
by quantities bought by[families of wage earners and moderate-income workers in large cities in 1934-36. 
The items price for the index constituted about 70 percent of the expenditures of city families whose income 
averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 

The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and services purchased by moderate- 
income families in large cities. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. 
Data relate to the fifteenth of each month except those for January 1941 in tables 1 and 2, which have been 
estimated for January 1. 

January 1, 1941, is the wage base date for determining allowable ‘‘cost of living’’ wage increases under the 
Little Steel formula,and under the wage-price policy of February 1946. January 1, 1941, indexes in tables 
land 2 have been estimated by assuming an even rate of change from December 15, 1940, to the next pricing 
period. | 

Food prices are collected monthly in 56 cities during the first 4 days of the week which includes the Tues- 
day nearest the fifteenth of the month. Aggregate costs of foods in each city, weighted to represent food 
purchases of families of wage earners and moderate-income workers, have been combined for the United 
States with the use of population weights. In March 1943 the number of cities included in the food index 
was increased from 51 to 56, and the number of foods from 54 to 61. 

Prices of clothing, housefurnishings and miscellaneous goods and services are obtained in 34 large cities in 


March, June, September, and December. In intervening months, prices are collected in 21 of the 34 cities 
for a shorter list of goods and services. 
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ucts group up 3.6 percent. Price increases for vegetable shortening; 

were the major cause of the increase in the fats and oils group. 
Retail costs of clothing to moderate-income families rose slig})t}, 

Prices were 
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(0.2 percent) between March 15 and April 15, 1947. 


higher for men’s clothing, particularly suits and topcoats, business 
shirts, and cotton hosiery. Prices for women’s dresses and cottoy 
gloves also rose in several of the 21 cities surveyed. Shoes for || 
members of the family continued to rise, but at a slower rate than ip 
Shoe prices increased more than 20 percent afte; 
controls were eliminated. Work clothing prices. declined in severg| 
cities as did nylon hose for women and rayon socks for men. 

Housefurnishing prices increased 0.1 percent on the average betwee) 
Decreases in some cities were reporte 


recent months. 


mid-March and mid-April. 


for Axminster rugs, inexpensive quality living-room suites, inner- 
spring mattresses and table model radios. 
washing machines, gas ranges, and refrigerators. The reported re:sons 
for the decreases were reappearance of lower-priced merchandise. 
lowered cost of available merchandise, sales and competitive mark- 


downs, and store policy in line with the President’s program. 


Tasie 1.—Jndex of consumers’ prices for moderate-income families and percent chon ges. 


March 15, 1947, compared with earlier periods 


Increases were shown fo; 





Group 


All items. 


CRIN. asics cpl chs sk ercinee 
t a 


Fuel, electricity, and ice - 


Gas and electricity. ...... _._._____- 


Other fuels and ice ___ 
Housefurnishings...._._- 
Miscellaneous. 
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117.6 110. 4 | lil. 4 
92.2 92.6 95. 2 
142.5 127.8 | 127.2 
182.3 152. 0 146. 0 
138.2 14.7 | 124.5 | 
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The increase of 0.7 percent in the index for miscellaneous goods 
and services was slightly larger than the mid-February to mid- 
March rise. This increase was led by a rise in the prices of gasoline, 
motor oil, and soaps in a large number of cities. 

Fuel, electricity, and ice costs also rose 0.7 percent from mid-March 
to mid-April 1947, reflecting increases in fuel oil prices in three cities 
and scattered price increases for bituminous coal. Anthracite coal 
prices showed declines because of reintroduction of seasonal discounts. 

Information on changes in residential rents was obtained from a 
small group of dwellings in 6 cities in April. On the basis of this 
information, it was estimated that the rent index for all large cities 
combined remained unchanged at 109.0 on April 15, 1947. 


Taste 2.—Percent changes in consumers” price index from specified dates to April 15, 





1947 by cities 

| Indexes 

(1335-39= | Percent change to April 1947 from- 
100.0) 


Apr. 15, | Mar. “4 Apr. 15, | Aug. 15, | Jan.1, | Aug. 15, 


City 1947 | 1947 1946 | 1985 | 1941 | | 1939 
bs ‘ ‘een dali - y es 

Month 

This Last | w.... , Wage | before 

month | month | Year ago | VJ-day | basedate| war in 

| | Europe 

a ~e —|- | wr" 
Average... _____- 156.1} —0.1 | 19.1 | 20.7 54.9 58.3 
Baltimore, Md... - 159. 8 1 19.8 20. 5 58.7 6L.9 
Birmingham, Ala 161.4 4 20. 8 20. 5 58.9 63.9 
Boston, Mass. 149.3 —.7 17.9 18. 8 0. 7 53.8 
Buffalo, N. Y____--.- 155. 4 | al 18. 4 20.1 52. 5 57.8 
Chicago, T31.....-. 155.6 | { 19.8 21.7 53.8 57.6 
Cincinnati, Ohio 157.0 0 20. 6 21.4 57.6 61.4 
Cleveland, Ohio _- ; 159, 2 0 20. 0 20. 5 56. 1 59. 2 
Denver, Colo... _----- 155. 6 | 5 | 20.2 | 21.8 55. 6 57.8 
Detroit, Mieh 156. 5 | 0 17.1 19.3 55.0 58.9 
Houston, Tex. 158.6 | 1.0 23. 9 24.5 55. 5 57.4 
Kansas City, Mo 151.0 a 17.5 18.3 53. 5 53.1 
Los Angeles, Calif 157.4 | .3 18.0 20. 2 53. 6 56. 6 
Minneapolis, Minn 151.3 —.2 19.6 21.1 48.6 51.8 
New York, N. Y 156. 6 —.5 17.2 20. 5 55.0 58. 2 
Philadelphia, Pa 154.8 —.§8 18.9 20. 6 56.0 58.3 
Pittsburgh, Pa___....--- - : ; 159. 0 —.] 20. 6 22.1 57.1 61.6 
St. Louis, Mo.___....--- 155. 0 —.5 20.0 | 21.6 3. 5 58.0 
San Francisco, Calif. ___- 161.4 7 20.4 J 21.8 58.5 62.5 
Savannah, Ga_____ 166. 1 3 19.3 20.1 63.8 67.3 
Seattle, Wash____- ei aia de 159.0 | 5 18. 1 19. 6 55.7 58.5 
Washington, D. C_. 154.8 1 17.5 | 20. 1 55. 0 57.0 
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Taste 3.—Percent changes in consumers’ price index pa eiee and groups of items, from 




















March 15 to Pipril 15, 1 
Fuel, electricity, and 
ice - 
ouse-| ,,. 
City tats | Food | Cioth | Rent furnish-| Misce) 
Gasand| Other | ings _— 
Total elec- | fuels 
tricity | and ice 

orient citianinttiedaimne ad —0.1 —0.8 0.2 0 0.7 0.3 0.8 Sii ef a 
DG i 5 enn ngadicatinaaaaie of See 0 0 ee dULULUllC 
Baltimore, |” TESS Sere 1 —.8 i eee 6.0 16.4 SSS i hia 8 Be sce 
Birmingham, | ee —.4 —2.0 7 11.8 0 0 0 ~ 
es ee ek —.7 —2.1 a Bere ee 2.4 .8 2.9 
i ads 1 —.3 RR 0 0 0 _ 
Chicago, Il}_..........- Sas. —.4 —1.2 @.3 155.488 .6 0 Fos nate )h| hCc eee 
Cincinnati, Ohio___.___.---- 0 —-13 pS .9 0 1.4 sa: 6lUC kt Oe oe 
Cleveland, Ohio_____...---- 0 —.1 a i—,2 0 0 0 ——Ol ¢ a wa. 
) cages 5 5 | 3 ee 0 0 0 2) wl a 
Detroit, Mich__._.......-.-- 0 —.2 | eee —.2 —.6 0 
Sk ee ee Se 1.0 1.5 14 1—.5 0 0 0 
Indianapolis, Ind... ......--|....-.--- Bg oe hE 0 0 i re 
Jacksonville, Fla_.........--}_...-.-- | ee 0 0 i See 
Kansas City, Mo._....-.---- a 2 ath, BD Va ies 0 0 0 .2 
Los Angeles, Calif___.__.--- .3 7 my eee 0 0 0 5 
Manchester, N. H._.......-/.....-.- oS. 8 Oi outsole 3.1 9 3 |) ae I 
OE SS Ea ae wat fe eee 0 0 a Se 
pS RE SEE 5, ERR EST Poe. —.1 —.3 a a 
Minneapolis, Minn. _------- —.2 —.9 oe Beebe 1 0 vy .6 | 
SS “ae a . ] poe See 0 —.1 aa 
J 9 SPS aa “| CES VSRee - 0 0 i a ee 
New York, N. Y._-..-.-.---- —.5 —1.2 ey ere 2B 0 .4 —1.0 
| *§, eS ee ly RS A Se 0 0 if ae 
Philadelphia, Pa____.._----- —.8)} —21 Se een 0 0 0 a 
Peete, Fe... ......--.<. —.1 —1L1 —.3 2.8 .5 —.1 1.1 .4 
SE ee ep ee a | re 2—.2 2.6 A i ae 
8 Rael ee 2— 3 0 0 iy 
IR ane a ae nF Venags addict’ 0 0 Pe ee... |. 
St. Louis, Mo. } ee —.5f, —1.9 Bn nS 3.1 0 5.3 .2 | 
San Francisco, a a a 1.1 Po SoS 0 0 0 —.1 
Savannah, Ga. --..........-.- —.3 —2.0 8 arched ee? 4.9 0 6.6 —.3 | 
SS Sia a a 4) Se Be A EE —1.1 0 —1.5 |_..---_-|] 
I 5 1.1 | EE .4 0 = e.] 
Washington, OE. Re 1 —.5 | ie .4 0 .6 .4 























1 Change from August 1946. 
? Change from September 1946. 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of consumers’ prices for moderate-income families in large cities, 





Indexes (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 


























Year end menth Fuel,elec-| House- | yricce}- 
Allitems| Food (Clothing; Rent tricity, | furnish- leneens 
and ice ings 
a eee 98.1 100. 4 96.8 94.2 100.7 94.8 98. 1 
NR BB Aa Raa 99. 1 101.3 97.6 96. 4 100. 2 96.3 98.7 
1987. .-.-- 22 nnn nnn ne eo - 05 ------ 102.7 105. 3 102.8 100.9 100. 2 104.3 101.0 
oe Se ee ae 100.8 97.8 102.2 104.1 99.9 103.3 101.5 
a SR GT SO a PS 99.4 95. 2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 101.3 100. 7 
D.; cathe nwccanescosccnss 100. 2 96. 6 101.7 104. 6 99.7 100. 5 101.1 
a 105. 2 105. 5 106. 3 106. 2 102. 2 107.3 104.0 
Oe ..  addiipitiannretaned 116. 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105. 4 122.2 110.9 
[ 2 eee 123. 6 138. 0 129.7 108. 0 107.7 125. 6 115.8 
) Re He eee ee ea 125. 5 136. 1 138.8 108. 2 109.8 136. 4 121.3 
ee ea 128. 4 139. 1 145.9 108.3 110.3 145.8 124. 1 
10h. .nddcsubiatttidindandedjnanoce 139.3 159. 6 160. 2 108. 6 112.4 159. 2 128. 8 
1946: 
pS ES a 129.9 141.0 149.7 (1) 110.8 148.8 125. 4 
' 4 |e 129. 6 139. 6 150. 5 (1) 111.0 149.7 125. 6 
i Sie 130. 2 140.1 153.1 108. 4 110. 5 150. 2 125. 9 
(“ aS 131.1 141.7 154. 5 (4) 110.4 152.0 126.7 
TE Rtn tien in dinpwinai 131.7 142. 6 155.7 (’) 110.3 153.7 127.2 
(ee 133. 3 145. 6 157.2 108. 5 110. 5 156. 1 127.9 
hs dthebsdin Cbehnoed 141.2 165.7 158.7 (’) 113.3 157.9 128. 2 
TR tosis nbs dimen sok 144.1 171.2 161.2 108.7 113.7 160.0 129.8 
Ore 145.9 174.1 165. 9 108.8 114.4 165. 6 129.9 
4 | 148. 6 180. 0 168. 1 (1) 114.4 168. 5 131.0 
SF I PT 152.2 187.7 171.0 (1) 114.8 171.0 132. 5 
PE icncashicecssoncee 153.3 185. 9 176. 5 (1) 115. 5 177.1 136. 1 
1947: 
OE eer 153.3 183.8 179.0 108.8 117.3 179. 1 137.1 
SS i 153. 2 182.3 181.5 108.9 117.5 180.8 137.4 
OS ee 2 ee 156. 3 189. 5 184.3 | 109.0 117.6 182.3 138. 2 
ES 156. 1 188. 0 184. 6 | 109.0 118.4 182. 4 139.1 








| Rents not surveyed in this month. 
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Retail Prices of Food in April 1947 


RETAIL PRICES OF FooD in April 1947 in relation to those in selected 
preceding periods are shown in the accompanying tables. 







TasLe |1.—Percent change in retail prices of food in 56 large cities combined by commadit, 
groups, in specified peri 























——— 

| Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Aug. 18, Jan 15, | Aue. 

’ : | 1947,to | 1946,to | 1945, 1, to | 1939, to 

Commodity group | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. ts, 

1947 1947 1947 1047 =| )—s1947 
All foods ___._. is ha eels Ulead - ee | —0.8 +32. 7 +33. 4 +92. 2 
Cereals and bakery aba Re... ae A | +3.6 +35 4 +40. 6 +61.6 | 
Meats...........- deme pe pencebapcaepecousepaaeccea|: RS), MARSH 4OR 7 4008 4 | 
Beef and veal! A SE a ES —.3 +62. 4 +4. 2 +77.9 | 
Pork ._. dere me nboecccnnccantbotccwee dl SES” “OTRO - 4h? +- 4088 4 | 
Lamb. ...._. ) aE ae —1.5 +49. 5 +51.4 +109. 2 | 
Chickens. ote , etal ; . cate adiot —.7 +11.2 +12. 6 +82. 6 | 
Fish fresh and canned._......._......_._._-__- —1.9 +17.9 +19.8 | +119.9 
Dairy products _ me Pk. . SS 2 ees —4.6 +30. 2 +34.1 +70. 2 
) EE Pe Be oe TO EE re a Hh S.A +.9 +28. 0 +2.9 +81.0 
Fruits and vegetables ae fot” OPP Lee +.4 +7.8 +9.2 | +114.8 
ee Oa i. +.7 +.5 +2.3| +114.9 
endl Bd —.2 +34. 1 +32. 5 +88.8 | 
~~ (pie —.6 +59. 1 +60. 0 +170.8 | 
Beverages... ___- +1.4 +51.5 +52.0) +108.5 | 
Fats and oils +4.0 | +80.7 +83. 7 +183. 7 | 
Sugar and sweets. _- +.4 |) +482.5) +41.6 +88. 1 





TaBLe 2.—JIndexes of retail prices of food in 56 large cities combined,' by commodity 
groups, on specified dates 
[1935-39 = 100} 





| | 
| Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Aug. 15, 











pDoinrce noc CHK Th MAITV wuAhAnvrnan 














| 
: 
| 1947 | 1947 | 1946 1945 | 1941 
Commodity group 
This | Last | ie | Waee 
ments 4 geenth Year ago | VJ-day base a 
, date? | gu 

All foods | __ 188.0 | i805] 141.7} 1409 97.8 
Cereals and bakery products | 153.4 | 148.1 113.3 109.1 | 94.9 | 
Meats. . | 202.6 7.6 132.8 | 131.8/) 101.1 

Beef and veal Soe 194. 6 195. 1 119.8 | 118.5 | 109. 4 | 

Pork_. f : a 23.5} 217.2 113.7 | 112.6 | 86.1 | ~ 

Lamb... | 206.5 209. 7 138.1 | 136.4 98.7 | & 

Chickens. - - | . Bee | 178.3 1590.3) 157.3) 97.2] < 

Fish, fresh and canned _- en a 266. 0 221.3 217.8 118.7 | - 
Dairy products... __- cq | 6ee 187. 5 127.4 133.4 105. 1 
err —aemossiintins soainta 176.3 174.7 137.7 171.4 97.4 lu 
Fruits and vegetables_ | 200. 4 199. 6 185.9 133. 5 93.3 

Fresh... _. 200. 7 199. 4 199.8 196. 2 | 93. 4 Q 

Canned... : — 172.6 172.9) 128.7 130.2 | 91.4 

Dried _. ase ae es -| 269.7 271.3; 169.5 168, 6 | $9. 6 | 
Beverages.___. . scoptnce veces). mn 186.9 | 125. 1 124.7 | 90.9 
Fats and oils_. es Se Pp 219.1) = 126.1 124.0 | 80. 3 | 
Sugar and sweets... .......................| 170.3 | 178.6) 135.3 | 126.6) 95.3 | 

| Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to <> resent total purchases by families of wage 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population w: 
2 The wage formulas apply to Jan. 1, 1941. Jan. 15, 1941, is the nearest date for which data on retail |» 

of individual foods have been computed 
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RETAIL PRICES 
FOR GROUPS OF FOOD 
AVERAGE a CITIES a 
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Taste 3.—Average retail prices of 70 foods in 56 large cities combined, April 1947, 





























compared with earlier months 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Aug. Jan. Aug. 
15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1946 | 15, 1945 | 15, 1941 | 15, 1939 
Article Wage | Month 
This Last Year VJ- bese before 
‘ month | month! ago day date: | War in 
Europe 
Cereals and bakery products: P 
Cereals: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
EAE SE ieee & 5 pounds... 48. 5 44.5 31.9 32. 2 20.7 17.9 
din nckenasdupapemesirtes pound_.- 19.4 19,2 15.7 15.8 13.8 14.0 
TS a SR Sal EE 11 ounces-_- 12.3 12.3 9.3 9.2 9.8 9.7 
Tn KS SE te ES Se SR pound_- 9.1 9.0 6.5 6.4 4.2 4.0 
St Si Tih t aca benekinebentonontiammll = 16.9 17.0 13.0 13.0 7.9 7.5 
i ncaa ss beagtecitonber ails 20 cunces-.. 13.7 13.5 13.1 13.0 8.9 8.9 
Bakery products: 
a pound_.- 12.5 12.1 9.3 8.8 7.8 7.8 
Bread, whole-wheat__.............-- we ES 13.5 13.1 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.8 
i A PR I AE adel 14.6 14.1 10.5 9.9 9.0 9.2 
SE Aa ER BSS 2 ao..-.|' 2.8 39.0 30.0 28. 6 25.1 (3) 
Soda crackers_........--- Be ED SAL! do. -- 24.7 24.7 18.6 18.9 15.0 14.8 
Meats: 
Bee 
Ee EE Ee Sa a 68. 4 68. 2 41.2 40.9 38. 6 36. 4 
ali ES A i ee AE te a. 56.3 56. 5 33. 6 33.0 31.5 28.9 
EE IE EE A alae: Oh ee 45.6 46.4 28.9 28.4 25.2 22.5 
GS. aS BT =. ii 56. 7 55.3 37.8 36. 9 (3) (3) 
Hemburger RES NES. RES do....| 40.1 40.3 27.7 27.4 (8) () 
Jeal: 
ee igt nine deihddonmebeanetvcnintal i..0.1 ae 77.8 45.1 44.4 45.2 42.5 
Roast, boned and rolled ?___.--.--...--- do....| 55.9 58.2 35. 6 34.3 (3) (3) 
Pork: 
a ch a eral saks det gn edgier do....| 66.6 72.1 37.4 37.2 29.1 30.9 
tea ins tak di mtartreneriinn snes debra Biucsnl ene 77.0 41.5 41.2 30.1 30. 4 
ela EE a et Ripa eae es 90. 2 92.9 50.4 49.4 45.1 46.4 
A ET eS. iPS 66.1 70.9 36. 0 34.5 26. 2 27.4 
hg EE ACTIN Gere eile A , = 44.2 44.2 22.6 22. 0 16.7 15.4 
ic Bata arttnintiné cance tonal do... 52.5 53. 6 38.9 38.7 (3) (*) 
Lamb: 
Sy a ee do... 60. 6 62.0 40.7 40. 5 27.8 27.6 
5 SFR “eS er eat do... 69. 4 69.9 46. 3 46.0 35. 0 36. 7 
soeer: Roasting chickens_............--.- do....| 53.5 53.8 48.3 | 47.6 31.1 30.9 
Fis 
NE oe eee do_. (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
ETT AT 16-ounce can_- 39.4 37.9 24.8 23. 4 15.7 12.8 
Ra lasers Gees - 60.5 59. 2 43.9 39.7 26. 4 23. 1 
Dairy products: 
i ein chiidiads wid idtwerb nad pound_. 73.6 82.9 55. 0 49.9 38. 0 30. 7 
Eh 6. ae nonudsnectbonnenssuial Se 61.3 61.1 38.4 35. 7 27.0 24.7 
Milk, fresh (delivered) -.............----.- quart_. 19.0 19.3 15. 4 15.6 13.0 12.0 
Se ee ee Giz 18. 1 18.3 14.6 14.5 11.9 11.0 
pipeeemerased................. .1444-ounce can_- 13.3 13.8 9.9 10.1 7.1 6.7 
Eggs: Eggs, te 2 a et aaa dozen..} 61.1 60. 6 47.8 60. 6 34.9 32.0 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits: 
EE ST a PR OD. pound_. 14.5 13.5 14.8 13. 1 5.2 4.4 
Bananas____. Saab” cccdinahtihincwedakenen ee 15.0 14.9 10.9 10.5 6.6 6.1 
Cs in ddtlbaccehshetbpucccmunte dozen_- 44.1 43.4 45.0 51.3 27.3 31.5 
SE each... 7.7 7.6 8.6 11.0 (3) (3) 
Fresh vegetables: 
2. aes See pound... 28. 5 (5) 20. 5 18.7 14.0 7.2 
EE ee SES RE EG do.._- 6.4 6.6 8.0 6.0 3.4 3.9 
RE GE GS MRS SF IF bunch 8.4 9.2 8.8 9.1 6.0 4.6 
REE i ct eR 4 head __ 11.6 12.7 11.4 12.5 8.4 8.4 
RSE SE 6 SE ae Se pound_- 6.5 5.2 9.6 7.9 3.6 3.6 
i SS SI | 15 pounds_- 74.4 67.9 77.8 73. 8 29. 2 34.4 
RS i pound... 12.6 14.9 10. 2 11.6 7.3 7.8 
SS DA IGER IREE E Fo: tens 10. 2 10.2 11.4 11.4 5.0 5.5 
Canned fruits: 
ee ee 8 No. 244 can__| 32.3 32.3 28.0 27.2 16. 5 17.1 
Eo SRS Sa -do- dod (5) (5) 26. 4 26.3 20. 9 21.0 
Sh me At No.2can__| 10.9 11.0 14.0 14.4 (3) (3) 
Canned vegetables: 
ee do... 16.6 16.5 13. 6 13.2 10.0 10.0 
OS ERROR do....| 18.1 18.1|; 148 14.8 10.7 10.4 
GE eos SRE: SCs do....| 16.2 16.1 | 13.6 13.2 13.2 13.6 
ES SS IGRI Be do_. --| 20.8; 21.0) 128] 122 8.4 8.6 
Soup, vegetable 2__......._.___- 1l-ounce can_ 14.3! 143 13,3 13.21 @ (5) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Average retail prices of 70 foods in 56 large cities combined, Aprii |44> 
compared with earlier months—Continued 
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r a ii, 
| Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Aug. | Jan. Ay = 
| 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1946 | 15, 1945 | 15, 1941 15, i939 
ala TESGES a 
Article Levens | Month 
| This | Last | Year VJ- + SP befor 
| month | month| ago day | dete | war in 
Fur 
—_ ————— eee a =_ | _— 
Fruits and vegetables—Continued Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cons 
Dried fruits: Prumes_-_--__..-- pound 26. 2 26. 3 17.6 17.4 9.6 RS Jacks¢ 
Dried vegetables: Navy beans dca du 20.9 21.0 11.9 11.5 6.5 Kansa 
Beverages: " Knox\ 
Coffee_. do. 47.6) 47.0| 304] 30.5; 27 ” Little 
Tea... 4 pound. 24.1 24.0 24.0 24. 2 17.6 17.2 Los A 
Cocoa ?.. 16 pound.. 13.8 13. 5 10.4 10.4 9.1 g , 
Fats and oils: Louis’ 
Lard _pound..| 38.8] 38.7 18.7 18.8 9.3 9 Mancl 
Shortening other than lard: Mem} 
In cartons 4 _.do....| 42.2 39.8 20. 2 20.0 11.3 > Milwe 
ry other containers do__- 51.2 46. 0 24.8 24.5 18.3 2"). 9 Minne 
Salad dressing .. pint. 42.0 40.3 28. 3 24.2 20. 1 : 
Oleomargarine pound..| 45.7 43.9 24.2 23. 9 15. 6 16 Mobil 
Peanut butter -do_...}| 36.0 35. 4 23.3 28. 6 17.9 17 Newall 
Oil, cooking or salad ? ’ pint../ 51.9] 493] 304] 305] (3) New | 
Sugar and sweets: New ‘ 
Sugar. ___- if. siete SF pound..| 97 9.7 7.2 6.7 5.1 New | 
Corn sirup ...24 ounces = 4 18.3 15.6 15.8 13. 6 ! ; 
Molasses ?__._. __.16 fluid ounces. 1.0 | 21.0 20.3 20. 4 17.3 I peer 
| n 
Peoria 
! The wage formulas apply to Jan. 1, 1941. Jan. 15, 1941, is the nearest date for which data on retail! prices 5 


of individual foods have been computed. 
2 Not included in index. 
3 Not priced. 
‘ Composite price not computed. 
* Not available. 
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TaBie 4.—Indexes of average retail prices of all foods, by cities,' on specified dates 


[1935-39= 100] 






































| Sav 
Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Aug. 15, | Jan. 15, | Aug. 1) — 
1947 1947 | 1946 1945 1941 1939 nines 
es j ne ae 25a Seattl 
City } M nth - pers 
: , ———— . se ash. 
This Last Year , before aw 
VJ-day base ~ Wichi 
| month | month | ago - date? | wed “ Winst 
hadi Ss Oe vee Co. TSE eS BETS a VTE 
United States.......... debate | 188.0} 399.5] 141.7] 140.9 97.8 i eile 
a — ee = 1 
Atlanta, Ga 194. 6 199. 6 140. 8 142.1 94.3 2 of a 
Baltimore, Md 197.7} 199.3| 1494]. 149.1 97.9; 94 Wu 
Birmingham, Ala 198.8 202. 9 142.3 147. 5 96. 0 90 
Boston, Mass 176.3 180. 0 135. 9 135. 7 95. 2 
Bridgeport, Conn 180. 4 184. 6 135. 2 137.4 96. 5 
Buffalo, N. Y 179. 2 179. 7 138. 8 138, 4 100. 2 94.5 
Butte, Mont 183.4 184.5 135. 9 138. 7 98. 7 4. | 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa *. 197.3 195. 6 144.9 145.3 95.9 |- 
Charleston, 8. C 188.0 189. 2 138.9 139. 7 95.9 | 
Chicago, IL 188. 6 190. 8 141.9 139, 2 98.2 | 
Pilsen Date | 198.9] 191.3/ 137.9] 140.0 96.5 | 
Cleveland, Ohio. - . — 195.0 195. 1 144.5 145. 6 99. 2 
CES SUMIE, bo cece cu ccccckacdaal 176. 2 177.0 133.3 134. 0 93. 4 | 88 
ae ae a ee Se 193.8 191.4 138. 2 138. 9 92. 6 | i] 
SU UUR, GO ss discs pews <3 pce kb keh 192. 4 191.4 140. 5 139. 3 94.8 
Detroit, Mich ee Ranier s Bk | 182. 7 183. 0 140.1 138.4 97.0 
Fall River, Mass......................---| 183.1 186. 8 133.7 134.1 97.5 | 5 
Houston, Tex......-..----2-222e222c | 9M 2] 196.3] = 130.7] «140.2 ] = 102.6 | 
Indianapolis, EE ht. oadcdatinexebehehias 187.9 187.8 137.7 137.7 98. 2 | 
SEEDS. & ne, cn htc sh camians | 906.0! 208.3! 1452) 151.2! 105.3). 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1947, TapLe 4.—Indexes of average retail prices of all foods, by cities,' on specified dates—Con. 











































[1935-39= 100] 
a 
Aur | 
+ | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Aug. 15, | Jan. 15, | Aug. 15, 
' | 1947 1947 | 1986 | 1945 1941 | 1939 
| ———— hn — a } 
. | ‘ 
ag City } | Wage Month 
\ r > | This Last Year VJ-da sti before 
aren | month | month | ago | y date? —— in 
. urope 
Cents } 
" Jacksonville, Fla--.....--- 27) 199.7 198. 8 148. 0 152.0 98. 8 95.8 
Koeneas City, BE@iS.---.-........-........ 182. 7 182. 3 134. 0 135. 4 92.4 91.5 
Knoxville, SOMMEP-..22...-.-.-.-..2..---22 223.4 225. 2 | 159.7 160. 6 = 5 eS 
Little ROG) Mi eten nce cnenecadoesess--5 193. 0 190. 8 141. : 140.4 95. 6 94.0 
Los Angeles, LB > eae 195. 7 195.5 149. 0 145.9 101.8 94. 6 
Louisville, Ky... .-.2.---.....-.----.---- 183. 6 183.9 133.8 135. 0 95.5 92.1 
Manchester, N. H.......-....-..-........ 184. 0 186. 8 137.8 136. 4 96. 6 94.9 
ee Ue ere 204. 6 205. 1 149.8 150. 9 94. 2 89.7 
Milwaukee, Wis---..-...----.-.--.-.----- 185. 4 186. 9 138.3 139. 4 05.9 v1.1 
Minneapolis, Minn... .............--.---- 179.6 181.3 133. 0 133. 2 99.0 95.0 
Mobile, Ala-------- wa 2 = === 2--------------- 201. 6 199. 6 148. 6 152.3 97.9 05.5 
won Tg PEPPER eERS 183.3 185. 3 143. 1 143.4 98. 8 95. 6 
New Haven, Conn.................. diated 178. 5 181. 4 136.8 137.2 95.7 93.7 
att CU om pb chod rans cui ewkdls 204.0 204. 3 153. 6 156. 5 101. § 97.6 
Mow Weta Mie © <<. 0-5 dibi bos d peed 187.3 189. 5 144. 5 141.7 99. 5 95.8 
> ent ee re de cmctvenctecutesnnce 200. 5 199. 8 147.2 146. 1 95.8 93. 6 
rn Sy | Sep eae 183. 2 183. 2 134. 6 131.8 97.9 92.3 
— Desh Be SAL hb dbo Sed. ds skd- ebj 198. 3 197.2 146.8 145.9 99. 0 03.4 
rrices Phiadeipeie, PB... ...-.............. 181.9 185. 8 139. 6 138. 9 95. 0 93.0 
PRORUNE, MMe 56). 2 Sheek. 55 l. 189. 9 192.0 142. 5 141.3 98.0 92.5 
Portland, Ma@ine....-................--..- 181.4 184.8 | 135. 4 135. 7 95.3 95.9 
| i CaS RE ERT 201. 4 198.1 | 151.5 150.9 101.7 96. 1 
Providieee@i jie. Bi oi502 csi. hoes i css. 185. 5 189.8 | 141.8 | 141.6 96.3 93.7 
Richmond, Va_-......--.--.-.. RV EF 188. 3 188. 8 136. 7 138. 3 93.7 92.2 
Rethestee; Ws Fa oo od Sei - a 178.4 180.3 | 138. 6 137.8 99.9 92.3 
PSs 
Oh, Deitch, on wnciece esos ttnns 195.2 198. 9 143. 4 144.0 99. 2 93.8 
Pe VERE SES TRS 176.6 179.1 131.9 132.1 98. 6 94.3 
Salt Lake City, Utah_.............-_.--.. 189. 2 186. 8 143. 5 143.9 97.5 94. 6 
os San Francisco, Calif. _.................-.- 201.7 199. 5 149.3 147.1 99. 6 93.8 
1s Savannah, Ga_..........-_--- Tes 208. 9 213.1 155.7 157.5 | 100. 5 96.7 
: Scranton, Pa.......-...-.--- Sty ase 188. 0 188. 9 143.3 141.3 | 97.5 92.1 
Seattle, Wash_..--- ie POET TOPE «ae 196. 4 194. 3 146. 3 145. 8 | 101.0 94.5 
is SPSS SSS Ee 201.7 202. 3 145.8 146.1 | 96. 2 94.1 
— Washington D. C__.........._.-- isbsibbon 189. 4 190. 3 142.2 141.7 97.7 94.1 
~ Wichita, Kams.3__....__..-_._....--_...-.- 198. 7 196. 6 149. 4 149. 8 OF... Oi 
- Winston-Salem, N. C.3_...._..........-.- 197. 2 199. 2 141.7 143. 4 93.7 Saerotiee 
t | 














! Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases by families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 

? The wage formulas apply to Jan. 1, 1941. Jan. 15, 1941, is the nearest date for which data on retail! prices 
of individual foods have been computed. 

} June 1940= 100, 
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TABLE 5.—Indexes of retail food prices of 56 large cities combined, 1913 to April 1947 Gri 









































[1935-39 = 100] dre 
All- All- All- Al. cre! 
Year foods Year foods || Yearand month | foods || Year and month foo,- Pri 
index index index index 
-_ — par 
1913. 79.9 || 1927... $e 105. 5 1946—Con. wor 
1914. i. Bives <shbonesa 5 eas 123.9 
i titlincboon at 80:9 || 1929-22 277-77 132.5 || 1943------------| 138.0 || July... 16 , 
1916_ . Se Oh Mi esxcveesccs 126.0 || 1944 nemiee 136.1 || August......___ 17] 7 
1917. . 116.9 || 1931. - 103.9 || 1945 jaca 139.1 || September_____ 174} ally 
1918 _ - 134.4 || 1932-. a 86.5 || 1946 a 159.6 || October__.____ 180.9 — 
1919- BEAD @ GOGUe db ddiico nos. 84.1 November______ 18 mes 
1946 December... __. 185.9 
ere ei 168.8 |} 1934... -...-.... 93.7 | but 
ce, enwebelill 128.3 || 1935-- 100.4 || January---.-.-- 141.0 1947 
Es +enainnoded 119.9 || 1936_- 101.3 |} February-----.-- 139. 6 sus] 
SD cownaddiestie 124.0 || 1937-- 105.3 || March.-.--.--_- 140.1 || January. ._.____ 183.8 = 
Sg 122.8 || 1938. - Fe eee 141.7 || February______ 182, 3 as 
Bb onnandedil 132.9 || 1939. - 95. 2 AA 142.6 || March._....___. 189. | 
a ae 137.4 || 1940- 96.6 || Jume_.........-- Te Pe ee 188, ( dec: 
Ks and 
rovooooes tint 
‘ , : and 
Wholesale Prices in April 1947 sail 
, we ; P 
Lower prices for agricultural commodities and hides and leather oil 
products caused a decrease of 1.2 percent in average primary market % 
. ° . ‘ ae 
prices between March and April 1947. The Bureau of Labor Statis- i 
tics general index of commodity prices in primary markets ! dropped a 
to 147.7 percent of the 1926 average—34.0 percent above 1946 and mi 
nearly twice the August 1939 level. F 
Prices of agricultural products declined 3.1 percent on the average. al 
Hides and leather prices declined about 1% percent during April. an 
This decline, together with a sharp drop in prices of glazed kid early frac 
in the year which was not previously reported, reduced the group ail 
index for hides and leather products 4.7 percent to the lowest level : L 
since October 1946. Textile products also were fractionally lower- aa 
the first decline since early 1945. However, as all other major com- _ 
modity groups advanced during the month, average prices of all a 
commodities other than farm products and foods rose 0.5 percent. tall 
Price rises, ranging from 0.3 to 3 percent occurred in fuel and lighting Be: 
materials, building materials, chemicals and allied products, house- \ 
furnishings goods, metals and metal products, and miscellaneous = 
commodities. sup] 
In the farm-products group livestock and poultry declined nearly Py 
8 percent, with greatly increased marketings. Hog quotations moved Hov 
down more than 12 percent, calves 11 percent, and steers 4 percent. aa 
!The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary crea, 
markets. In general, the prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing i] 
on commodity exchanges. The monthly index is calculated from a monthly average of 1-day-a-week prices Ou a 
It should not be compared directly with the weekly wholesale price index, which is designed as an indicato’ pain 


of week-to-week changes. Indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. a dvs 
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Grain quotations also decreased as the Government temporarily with- 
drew from the cash grain market. Fresh fruits and vegetables in- 
creased slightly with the marketing of high-priced new crop potatoes. 
Prices of eggs, usually low at this time of year, advanced. Increased 
parity prices brought higher quotations for domestic wool. , Foreign 
wool also was higher. 

Among foods, dairy products dropped 5.6 percent because of season- 
ally increased production and resistance to high prices. Prices of 
meats, especially pork, also decreased substantially—5.1 percent— 
but they were still nearly 80 percent higher than in June 1946 before 
suspension of OPA controls. Average prices of cereal products rose, 
as higher prices of bread, corn meal, and breakfast cereals offset 
decreases for flour during April, owing to earlier increases in grain 
and flour costs. Among other foods there were substantial and con- 
tinuing declines for lard, edible tallow, vegetable oils, black pepper, 
and coffee, but prices of cocoa beans, glucose, oleomargarine and sugar 
increased. 

Prices of hides and skins and leather generally declined during the 
month, reflecting resistance to high prices of shoes. The fractional 
decline of 0.3 percent for textile products resulted chiefly from lower 
quotations for raw silk and for a few cotton fabrics. Finer count 
cottons continued to advance. Higher costs of raw wool caused price 
increases for worsted fabrics. 

Fuel and lighting materials rose 2.7 percent as a group, with large 
increases for crude petroleum and petroleum products and a smaller 
advance for bituminous coal. Anthracite quotations decreased 
fractionally as the industry returned to its prewar practice of granting 
seasonal discounts on coal purchased during the spring. 

Led by nonferrous metals in short supply, including tin, antimony, 
and copper, prices of metals and metal products as a group rose 0.3 
percent. In addition there were increases for pig iron and some iron 
and steel products. Steel-scrap prices declined. Average prices of 
farm machinery and motor vehicles were fractionally lower for the 
month, reflecting declines which occurred late in March. 

Most types of building materials shared in the 0.7-percent advance 
for the group during April 1947. Despite geners] improvement in 
supplies, lumber quotations were up 1.6 percent. Prices of Douglas 
fir, maple flooring, and the higher grades of southern pine increased. 
However, there were declines for lower grades of southern pine 
lumber and Douglas fir lath. Prices of brick and tile and cement in- 
creased about 1% percent. Lower prices for naval stores, china wood 
oil and linseed oil caused a decline of 0.3 percent for the paint and 
paint materials group. Lead pigments and some other paint materials 
advanced. 
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Price increases for a number of commodities, owing to continue Ts 
shortages and higher raw material costs, caused an average increasp 
of 0.8 percent for chemicals and allied products. However, as supplies = 
improved there were sharp declines for some of the inedible fats an 
oils, fatty acids, and pharmaceutical materials. | 
Housefurnishing goods rose 1.3 percent because of substantially 
higher prices for hard-surfaced floor coverings, wood household an Bui 


office furniture, and stoves. 

Higher prices of paper and pulp, boxboard and soap, reflecting 
shortgages and earlier increases in costs, were responsible for the 
slight advance of 0.3 percent for the miscellaneous commoi(ities 
group. Cattle feed quotations moved downward sharply. Crud 
rubber prices also were lower. 


Che 


Taste |.—Indexes of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of commodities, pri| 





















































1947, compared with previous months Hoi 
| p , 
Indexes (1926= 100) [Se maees to Mis 
Groups and subgroups A pril 1947 fr: 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr. Aug. | Mar. Apr. Aug 
1947 1947 1946 1939 1947 1946 1939 
—_—_—— —— > eee | oe Ce ee —_—|-— —_ 
All comrnodities___..................-........] ! 147.7 |! 149.5 110. 2 75.0}; —1.2 | +34. 0 4. oe 
Farm produets cocoon eegeeeeeeeee--e-} 177-0} 182.6] 135.4] 61.0] —3.1 | +30.7 _ 
Grains ‘ae Soir va 8 199.8 208.3 137.0 51.5 —1.7 | +45.8 All 
Livestock and poultry-_.......-.-.--- ---| 199.2] 2160] 135.1 66. 0 —7.8 | +47.4 al 
Other farm products. ..............--..--] 156.4 155. 8 134. 2 60.1 +.4 | +16. ! 
Foods__-- care by Tene se : .-| 162.4 167.6 110.8 67.2 —3.1 | +46.6 | 
Dairy products____-. : sk ; 148.8 157.6 116.3 67.9 —5.6 | +27.9 2] 
Cereal products dite ck 154.1 150.4 99.4 71.9 +2.5 | +55.0 | 
Fruits and vegetables jij. Shi lcis Lie ee 141.5 138. 2 58.5 +.5 +2.9 \ 
Meats _.. ee ee ae 196. 7 207.3 110.3 73.7 —65.1 | +78.3 rate 
Other foods Judi Asi 2iihi eee 152.8 97.7 60. 3 —3.4 +5i. 1 he 
Hides and leather produets.__........-....-.- 166.4] 1746] 119.8] 927) —4.7| +38.9 ~ 
Shoes ; ae. chen ay ‘ 172.1 171.5 | 128.6] 100.8 +.3,| +33.8 : If 
Hides and skins._.... - bist. LCL eee 192.2 117.6 77.2 —7.3 | +51.4 Prot 
Leather 7 = a. ibe 158.0 183. 7 104.0 84.0 | —14.0 | +51.9 , 
Other leather products yee 137.7 137.7 115.2 97.1 0 +19. 5 
Textile products Tae tree £33 139. 2 139. 6 107.9 67.8 —.3 | +29.0 
Clothing vey wer Bes 4 | 133.0 133.0 117.4 81.5 0 +13.3 
Cotton goods 7 te . Lid iJ. 194.7 196. 6 137.6 65. 5 —1.0 | +41.5 
Hosiery and underwear. er 100.8 100. 8 75. 5 61.5 0 +33. 5 
Rayon Jéo o diab Bt. ; | 37.0 7.0 30. 2 28. 5 0 +22. 5 
Silk : pi ae , 69.4 , > f Tae: 44.3 —6§.2 |... ‘1 
Woolen and worsted goods 129. 1 127.5 112.7 75.5 +1.3 | +14.6 
Other textile products 175.8 175.1 110.5 63.7 +.4 |) +59. 1 
Fuel and lighting materials . | 108.4 | 2100.7 86.1 72.6 +2.7 | +20.1 
Astenreeee os lk =. | 113.9 114.9 104. 0 72.1 —.9 +9. 5 
Bituminous coal sibel 145.0} 143.6) 125.2 96.0; +1.0/ 415.8 
RTT. ee es 155.4 | 155.2; 133.5); 104.2 +.1 | +16.4 
Electricity Pewee 2 , (3) (3) 66. 6 tt ho diting ~— 
es onki, tO. i & $4.9 79. 7 SOF fiLOaLI.-.-- 
Petroleum and products | 86.3 81.7 62.8 61.7 | +5.6 | +37.4 
| 
Metals and metal! products _- . |' 140.3 |17139.9 | 108.8 93. 2 +.3 | +29.0 
Agricultural implements : | 116.6 116.8 98. 6 93.5 —.2) +18.3 
Farm machinery. ------- dan 118.0 118. 2 99. 6 94.7 —.2) +18.5 
dron and steel... .__.._.-.- } 127.6 | 126.9) 107.4 95.1 +.6 | +18.8 
Motor vehicles_.___...--. _.........-} 1 148.8 |'2149.2 |) 112.8 92.5 —.3 | +31.9 
Nonferrous metals._.....................-| 141.0} 139.0 87.1 74. 6 +1.4 | +61.9 
Plum bing and heating --- - -- _-.-----| 118.2} 117.9] 100.8 79.3 +.3.| +17.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tn. 1.—Indexes of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of commodities, April 


nued 1947, compared with previous months—Continued 



































rease 
j 
Plies a | Percent changes to 
Indexes (192 = 100) : ” 
and Groups and subgroups April 1947 from— 
Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Aug. | Mar. | Apr. | Aug. 
ially 1947 1947 | 1946 1939 1947 1946 1939 
and Building materials. ______-+ -culensbnccest nn Lee See 89.6 +.7/ +41.3] +99.6 
Brick and tile ..._- og eee 132. 4 119.9 90. 5 +1.6 | +12.2 +48. 6 
ro ee a eee ee 112.3 102. 4 91.3 +1.5 | +11.3 +24. 9 
4: | tcderdacrceesst e---------| 273.5] 269.3] 171.4] 90.1] +1.6 | +59.6 | +203.6 
ting Paint and paint-materials....-...____-.| 175.5 | 176.1} 108.0] 821] —.3 | 462.5] +113.8 
Plumbing and heating... ----......---.--- 118.2 117.9 100.8 * 79.3 +.3 | +17.3 +49. 1 
the Structural steel. .——--—---.------ 2} a7 | 27-7 | 120.1) 107.3 0 +6.3 | +19.0 
itie Other building materials__________- San 143.7] 143.5] 112.8 89.5 +.1 |) +27.4| +60.6 
. (hemieals and allied products ..............-| 133.2] 132.2 96.1 74.2) +.8 | 438.6) +79.5 
rude Chemicals. _..-. -----| 119.5] 114.5 97.1 83.8 | +44 | +23.1 |) +426 
Drug and pharmaceutical ‘materials. __- 181.0 | 182.7 112.4 77.1 —.9 | +61.0 | 4134.8 
Fertilizer materials_..............._.-.-.- 101. 2 101.8 81.9 65. 5 —.6 | +23.6 +654. 5 
Mixed fertilizer. __........-.--- ae 96. 7 96.3 86. 6 73.1 +.4 | +11.7] +32.3 
tpril RR ag Ue a AAR ee 220. 1 231.5 102.1 40. 6 —4.9 |4+115.6 | +442.1 
Wi 
f Housefurnishing goods.___.._...----......-.-} 127.4 125.8} 107.5 85.6 | +1.3 | 418.5 | +48.8 
Furnishings__-......-.._- eS ee Se 134. 4 131.4 112.1 90. 0 +2.3 | +19.9 +49. 3 
— Fuses 2 2. 250.5% » ede 4 do 120. 0 102.9 81.1 0 +16. 6 +48. 0 
to Miscellameous__._--....-.-.--- + Bebe _---| 115.7] 115.3 95.7 73.3 +.3 | +20.9| +57.8 
Automobile tire-cubes..........-._._____- 73.0 73.0 73.0 60.5 0 0 +20. 7 
Capt. wo. .405.80.. tii 2 ke BS 238. 4 159. 6 68.4 | —12.4 | +30.9 | +205.4 
Pasa eee.....80.8..c LLL Lal 152.5 145.1 113.9 80.0; +5.1 | +33.9 | +90.6 
\ug Rubber, crude..................-........| 520] 529] 462] 349] -—17]/+126] 449.0 
of Other miscellaneous..._ ___.......-.---- 123.3 | 122.2 99.2 81.3 +.9 |} +24.3 | +651.7 
an Row mG. 55.15. ALL 160.1 | 163.2) 122.2] 66.5| —1.9| +310] 4140.8 
i Semimanufactured articles_-__- tk Se ee 145.9 101.1 74.5 —1.0 | +42.9 +94. 0 
100 Manufactured products. --.-_.....-...--.__-- | 1 141.9 |1 2143.3 105. 5 79.1 —1.0 |) +34.5 +79. 4 
one | All commodities other than farm products__- | ' 141.0 |! 9142.1 104. 5 77.9 —.8 | +34.9] +81.0 
on ¢ All commodities other than farm products | 
| 160 Gd Wn a 8K. Ati hae 11 131.8 |! 2131.1 103.3 | 80.1 +.5 | +27.6 +64. 5 
| 
Includes current motor vehicle prices (see note below). 
114 ? Revised. 
143.1 ' Not available. 
oon - Motor vehicles.—The rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly average 
‘4 4 rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the annuncement made in the September release 
—o the Bureau introduced current prices for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war 


motor vehicles were not produced for general civilian sales and the Bureau carried April 1942 prices forward 
in each computation through September 1946. 

If April 1942 prices of motor vehicles had been used after September 1946, the indexes (1926=100) for the 
troups of which motor vehicles is 2a component would have been 


Feb- 
April March ruary 
1947 1947 1947 
All commodities. _ ..__-___- ee Se a ee ene ee 147.6 142.6 
Metals and metal products._____- Eo) eS ese 82 37 28, ah ence sences Cee 126.3 124.3 
RT EE SE TE a ee ee 140. 2 136. 7 
All commodities other than farm products ree Sel peopA Ji 4S 2 ER ee SRS 
All commodities other than farm products and foods_______. - _ 128.9 128. 1 125. 5 


These special indexes will be published as long as the need for th em continues. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to April 1947 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1946, and by months from April 1946 to Aprij 
1947 are shown in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups of commodities 






































[1926 = 100] 
Chem- 
_Hides Fuel | Metals : ; Nai, 
Farm and | Textile} and and | Build-| icals | House-/ Mis- | 1 
Year and i- | Foods | leath od- |lighti ing and jfurnish-| cel- | ev m- 
month _| Prod- | Foods | leather | prod- jlighting) metal | mate. | allied | ing | lane- | m 
ucts prod- ucts | mate- | prod- rials pou ~ &- | mod 
ucts rials | ucts ae ous | ties 
1926__ - * 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Nw wis cinta 104. 9 99.9 109. 1 90. 4 83.0 100. 5 95. 4 94.0 94.3 82.6 5, : 
1962... .. 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 64.8 
1933 .. 51.4 60. 5 80.9 64.8 66.3 79.8 77.0 72.1 75.8 62.5 65.9 
1936. . . 80.9 82.1 95.4 71.5 76.2 87.0 86.7 78.7 81.7 70.5 | 80.8 
Se ee 86. 4 85. 5 104. 6 76.3 77.6 95.7 95. 2 82.6 89.7 77.8 | = 8 
a 68.5 73. 6 92.8 66. 7 76.5 95.7 90. 3 77.0 86.8 73.3 | 78.6 
= 65.3 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90. 5 76.0 86.3 74.8 77.1 
1940 67.7 71.3 100.8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88. 5 77.3 | 78. 
1941___ 82.4 82.7 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 103. 2 84.4 94.3 82.0 87 
ASSP 105. 9 99. 6 117.7 96.9 78. 5 103. 8 110. 2 95. 5 102. 4 89.7 QR. 8 
1943 __ 122.6 | 106.6 117.5 97.4 80.8 103. 8 111.4 94.9 102.7 92.2) 103.1 
1944___ 123.3 | 104.9 116.7 98. 4 83.0 103. 8 115. 5 95. 2 104.3 93.6 104.0 
a 128.2 | 106.2 118. 100.1 84.0 104.7 117.8 95. 2 104.5 94.7 | 105.8 
1948 148.9 | 130.7 137.2 116.3 90.1 115. 5 132.6 101.4 111.6 | 100.3 | 121.1 
Auge. . 2.2: 135.4 | 110.8 119.8 107.9 86.1 108. 8 126. 5 96. 1 107.5 95.7 | 110.2 
Ss won sedil 137.5 | 111.5 120.4 108. 8 86.1 109. 4 127.8 96. 5 108. 3 97.0 111.0 
June... 140.1 | 112.9 122. 4 109. 2 87.8 112.2 129.9 96. 4 110.4 98.5 | 112.9 
, ee ..| 157.0 | 140.2 141.2 118. 1 90.3 113.3 132.1 99.3 111.9 | 101.3 124.7 
August___-__. 161.0 | 149. 138.9 124.0 94.4 114.0 132.7 98. 4 112.6 | 102.0 129. | 
September. 154.3 | 131.9 141.6 125. 7 94.3 114.2 133.8 98. 4 113.6 | 102.1 124. 
October. _ - 165.3 | 157.9 142.4 128. 6 94.2 125.8 134.8 99.9 115.3 | 104.0 134. 1 
November_..._| 169.8 | 165.4 172. 5 131.6 94.5 130. 2 145. 5 118.9 118.2 | 106.5 139.7 
December... -- 168.1 | 160.1 176.7 134.7 96.1 134. 157.8 125.7 120.2 | 108.9 | 140.9 
1947 
January --_....-. 165.0 | 156.2 175.1 136. 6 97.7 138.0 169.7 128.1 123.3 | 110.3 | 141 
February-...-.. 170.4 | 162.0 173.8 138.0 97.94 137.9 174.8 129.3 124.6 | 110.9 144 
Maren. ...... 182.6 | 167.6 174.6 139. 6 100.7 139. 9 177.5 132. 2 126.8 | 115.3 | 149. 
April. _- P 177.0 | 162.4 166. 4 139. 2 103. 4 140.3 178.8 133. 2 127.4 | 115.7 147.7 





The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” “Semimanufactured articles,’ and “Manufactured 
products” was shown on pages 8-9 of Wholesale Prices, July 1944, 
Bulletin No. 870. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
during March and April 1947 are shown by the index numbers in 
table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the 
month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week 
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TaBLe 3.—Index numbers of wholesale prices by special groups of commodities 








[1926 = 100] 
= All All 

All os All -_ 

; com- | modi- com- | modi- 

R man >a ae ~ R man an | is lan 

. aw ufac- ies | other 7 aw ‘ac- ies | other 

Year and | mate- =. tured | other | than ESend. op mate- =. tured | other | than 

mon rials | ‘gti. | Prod-| than | farm rials | ‘Srtj- | Prod-| than | farm 
cles | ucts farm | prod- cles ucts | farm | prod- 

prod-| ucts prod-/| ucts 

ucts and ucts | and 

foods foods 

Restrres ti 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 1946 
ew 97.5 93.9 94.5 93. 3 91.6 ||} April__......| 122.2 | 101.1 | 105.5 | 104.5 103. 3 
ves me 59.3 70.3 68.3 70.2 || May...-..-.- 123.6 | 101.9 | 106.4 | 105.1 103. 9 
Sinan? ae 65. 4 70.0 69.0 71.2 |} Jume__...___.| 126.3 | 105.7 | 107.3 | 106.7 105. 6 
chdcmehde 79.9 75.9 82.0 80.7 79.6 || July___.._.._} 141.7 | 110.2 | 118.9 | 137.5 109. 5 
i a a 84.8 85.3 87.2 86. 2 85.3 August__.___] 145.7 | 111.9 | 123.9 | 121.9 111.6 
3.4hk33 TE9 75.4 82. 2 80. 6 81.7 September. 141. 4 115.0 | 117.2 | 117.2 112.2 
Pee. 70. 2 77.0 80.4 79.5 81.3 October_._..| 148.7 | 118.1 | 129.6 | 127.1 115.8 
chil. Fe 79.1 81.6 80.8 83.0 || November-_..| 153.4 | 129.1 | 134.7 | 132.9 120.7 
Pe 83. 5 86. 9 89.1 88.3 89.0 || December.._| 153.2 | 136.2 | 135.7 | 134.8 124.7 
chiuemew 100.6 | 92.6 98.6 | 97.0 95.5 
Saini 112.1 92.9 | 100.1 98. 7 96.9 1947 

“Sees ee 113. 2 94.1 | 100.8 99. 6 98.5 || January___._; 152.1 | 138.8 | 136.7 | 136.1 127.6 
a at 116.8 95.9 | 101.8 | 100.8 99.7 February 154.9 | 142.1 | 139.7 | 138.6 128. 5 
..----| 134.7 | 110.8 | 116.1 } 114.9 109. 5 March...-.... 163.2 | 145.9 | 143.3 | 142.1 131.1 
ae 160.1 | 144.5 | 141.9 | 141.0 131.8 












































TaBLe 4.—Weekly index numbers of wholesale prices by 


commodity groups, March and 





















































April 1947 
[1926= 100] 
| 
; Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
Commodity group % | 19 | 12 5 29° | 22 | 15 8 i 

po ees ee 146.8 | 147.2 | 148.1 | 148.8 | 149.4 | 149.0 | 148.3 | 148.7 146. 4 
Farm — ie dkinaiolwdiaddddida 177.6 | 175.4 | 180.1 | 181.2 | 183.8 | 182.9 | 184.2] 181.8 176. 1 
CEE a 160.3 | 162.2 | 163.0 | 164.4 | 166.5 | 166.2 | 166.5 | 170.7 167.5 
Hides and leather products... -._----- 171.9 | 172.5 | 173.8 | 174.3 | 174.2 | 174.9 | 175.7 | 174.2 174. 1 
TS 137.8 | 138.8 | 139.6 | 139.3 | 138.7 | 138.7 | 138.3 | 137.4 137.0 
—_ and lighting materials. ......-- 103.9 | 104.1 | 104.0 | 103.9 | 103.5 | 101.7 98. 8 98.8 98. 6 
Metals and metal 0 140.8 | 140.9 | 140.3 | 140.3 | 140.3 | 140.3 , 140.2 | 139.7 138. 6 
Building SE Ban vik oddacddccceeed 178.0 | 178.4 | 177.9 | 177.8 | 177.0 | 176.7 | 175.3 | 175.3 173. 0 
Chemicals and allied products- ------ 130.5 | 132.5 | 134.5 | 134.5 | 132.8 | 133.0 | 131.7 | 130.6 129.3 
Housefurnishing Es etes wdackis 128.6 | 128.1 | 126.7 | 126.7 | 126.6 | 126.6 | 126.1 | 126.1 125. 5 
ES 115.2 | 115.6 | 114.3 | 115.7 | 114.9 | 114.6 | 113.0} 111.9 111.2 
“eae 161.3 | 160.3 | 163.4 | 164.0 | 165.5 | 164.3 | 164.1 | 162.5 158.9 
Semimanufactured articles___.______- 144.7 ; 146.0 | 146.2 | 145.6 | 145.1 | 145.1 | 145.0 | 144.0 142.7 
Man  “ ae oee 141.1 | 142.1 | 142.0} 142.8 | 143.3 | 143.1 | 142.1 | 143.7 142. 0 

All commodities other than farm 
ss | SE CSE ee eee. 140.1 | 141.1 | 141.2 | 141.7 | 141.9 | 141.6 | 140.5 | 141.4 139. 9 

All commodities other than farm 
products and foods__..............- 132.0 | 132.4 | 132.1 | 132.3 | 131.9 | 131.3 | 130.0 | 129.4 128. 7 
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Construction Activity, March-May 1947 
The Housing Program 


CONSTRUCTION WAS STARTED on 63,500 new permanent nonfarm 
houses during April 1947, bringing the total number of units to 200 (00) 
started during the first 4 months of 1947. New dwelling units started 
during the month were 4 percent below April 1946,and for the firs 
4 months of 1947 the volume was 2% percent under that for 1946. 

Despite a 19-percent increase over March in the number of houses 
started, residential construction failed to gain the degree of moment win 
expected after the January spurt in building which followed relaxation 
of most building controls. The increase in the number of units 
started in April 1947 over January was 51 percent, and for the corre- 
sponding period in 1946, at the beginning of the Veterans’ Emergence) 
Housing Program, it was 83 percent. 

A survey of local building permits issued for new dwelling units in 
nearly 200 leading cities of the United States showed that about hal! 
the cities issued permits for fewer dwellings in the first 4 months o! 
1947 than in the same period in 1946. Declines of from 47 to (0 
percent occurred in such important cities as Philadelphia, New York, 
Denver, and the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. In a few of the cities 
(notably, Cleveland, San Francisco, and San Diego), however, sub- 
stantial increases occurred in 1947 over the first 4 months of 1946 in 
the number of new permanent dwellings planned for early construction 

So far this year, builders have been faced with rapidly rising and 
unpredictable construction costs and have, therefore, probably con- 
centrated on completing the great volume of residential construction 
started in the summer and early fall of 1946. In the first 4 months o! 
1947, almost four times as many new permanent homes were coi- 
pleted as in the comparable period of 1946 and a third again as man) 
as in the last 4 months of 1946. It is estimated that over nine-tentlis 
of the units under construction at the end of 1946 were completed }) 
the end of April. During April, 53,400 homes were completed, while 
the number in various stages of construction at the end of the mont! 
totaled 314,600. 
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The dwelling-unit figures discussed refer only to new permanent 
dwellings and do not include dwellings provided by conversion of exist- 
ing structures, or trailers and temporary accommodations, regularly 
included by the National Housing Agency in its reports on the progress 
of the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program. 

Employment at the site of new residential construction remained 
practically unchanged from March, but fell by 50,000 workers between 
January and April 1947. Compared with April 1946, 13,000 fewer 
workers were employed at the site. Expenditures on new residential 
buildings increased only 2 percent between March and April 1947, 
and were 7 percent under the amount spent in January. | For the 
first 4 months of 1947, however, home builders spent 52 percent more 
than in the comparable period of 1946. Even after adjusting the 
1947 dollar volume of home building to the level of 1939 prices, there 
is still a large increase over the similar 4-month period in 1946 (about 
two-fifths), reflecting the high completion rate. 


Taste 1.—Estimated number of family dwelling units or equivalent living accommoda- 
tions started and completed in nonfarm areas, January 1946, through April 1947 ' 


[In thousands of units] 




















New family dwelling units Sen- 

PT ee ee ee ee er he ee 

All | ?’ : family 

Ye wd mesith accom- Total | _Permanent | Federal | units, 
a moda- 2. oa Goeeenenn een dormi- 

tions Pra Total | porary —_— 

welling | & a mshi, | re-use an 
| units. | eatin Private | Public | preeraan trailers 4 
| | 
Started 5 

a 5 
146 1, 002. 2 778. 4 | 670.9 | 662.9 | 8.0 | 107.5 223. 8 
eee |e a | ee fo —— ———— | —— — 
January. ___- 49. 6 41.2) 36.1 35. 5 6 | 5.1 | 8.4 
February 56.2 50. 5 | 43.1 43.1 0 7.4 | 5.7 
March 86.6 | 68.9 | 60.4 F 60. 4 0 8.5 | 17.7 
ae... 97.7 | 79. 4 | 66.1 66.1 eS 4 13.3 | 18. 3 
a. 106. 2 83.9 | 67.6 | 67.6 0 16.3 | 22. 3 
June 93.8 79.4 63.6 | §2.3 1.3 15.8 14.4 
a 108. 2 | 80. 2 64.3 63. 0 1.3 | 15.9 | 28. 0 
August__. 107.5 | 80.7 | 64.4 | 60.9 3. 5 | 16.3 | 26.8 
September 102.3 65.5 | 57.1 | 57.1 0 8.4 | 36.58 
Quteben csi .v..2..-- 78.9 58.5 | 58.1 | 56.8 1.3 4] 20.4 
November_. _- 63.8 49.8 | 49.7 49.7 0 F1 14.0 
December 51.4 40.4 | 40. 4 40. 4 | 0 (5) 11.0 
147: First 4 months _...| 240.4 201.3 | 200.6 199. 5 1.1 7 | 39. 1 
January _.............__.....| 66! 421| £4421; 4210 11 0 12.5 
.  & oo ae 50. 4 | 41.6 41.6 | 41.6 0 0 | 8.8 
a TY eee 61.9 | 53. 9 | 53. 4 | 53. 4 0 5 | 8.0 
&. (oe aie 73. 5 | 63.7 | 63.5 | 63.5 0 2 | 9.8 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 1.—Estimated number of family dwelling units or equivalent living acc 
tions started and completed in nonfarm areas, January 1946, through Apri 1947 


[In thousands of units] 















































New family dwelling units Cc 
on- 
verted 
All 

Permanent ? family 

accom- Total Federal units 

Year and month moda- ane | tem- dormi- 

tions amily porar tories 

dwelling — = fo-uss and 
units manent Private | Public | program?) trailers « 

Completed 

1946 ee 658. 3 492.4 453.8 453.8 (7) 6 38. 6 | 65.9 
a ee a ~) ) ae 18.7 18.7 ly 2) 7) @ 
., see eee ae SE Enwcnicnadud 20. 3 20. 3 _ify, Set eee 7.7 
pS Sey Pe ie Wt Rodheddines 22. 6 22. 6 > a ee g f 
ys ada NP < Zeller iP YS eats 26. 4 26. 4 pt ete le 99 
ay.- ge i lcpatebatas 30.3 30. 3 Th =a Qf 
} RT Gear rake Se 3 ee NS See ee 34.9 34.9 ot ei dadeticnnde 11.7 
July_..... adikdirh -ttentaaniaind een 41.0 41.0 ra lnishendnas 13.3 
bdnarenebvakn ied aatninn _ <9 Sees 42.2 42.2 ©, beatiintbedee 17.2 
I «6 ssminaidhinihiensinihiaegaten Mee 1ébcrindcedad 49.8 49.8 i Meee 31.4 
Gd. on, ca ccnebeinbelines 4 Der 54.5 54.5 De * Videsebiddans 30, 8 
TREE SES PG TEATS 2 @ eerie 55.1 55.1 ee ea # ¢ 
A EE 3) eve 58.0 58.0 «a eee 32.2 
1947: First 4 months. --.....-.-.- 346.9 282. 5 229. 6 229. 5 1 52.9 | 64.4 
Dees). SSE. Oey 94.1 75.3 59.3 59.3 0 16.0| 1838 
lip aa: Aaa 91.2 75.3 59.8 59.8) (?) 15.5 | 15.9 
0 I ee eee 86. 4 72.1 57.1 57.1 15.0 | 14.3 
Sil itiibdiecniuirediaundediine.s 75. 2 59.8 53. 4 53.3 os 6.4 | 15.4 





























1 Source: Estimates for privately financed conversions and Federal temporary re-used units are from 
the Office of the Housing Expediter; estimates for trailers are from the Bureau of the Census. Al] other 
estimates are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2 Covers both conventional and prefabricated units. 

8 Covers only those family dwelling units in the Federal temporary re-use housing program which ar 
provided by dismantling temporary war structures and their re-erection at new sites. 

4 These figures are presented in terms of equivalent living accommodations, that is, 2dormitory accom- 
modations are counted as 1 dwelling unit. They cover: family dwelling units provided by the conver- 
sion of existing structures at the original site; dormitory accommodations whether built at new locations 
or converted at the original site; and trailers. 

5 A revision of this series is now being prepared to incorporate adjustments based on new information {rom 
a study of housing starts im 90 representative areas. The revised series will be published in a later issue o! 
the Monthly Labor Review. 

6 Monthly data not available. 

? Less than 50 units. 

§ Monthly figures include completed new family dwelling units in the Federal temporary re-use progran 
pam by dismantling temporary war structures and their reerection at new sites. If these units could 
» segregated monthly, they would be ineluded in column 6, 


Total Construction Activity 


Construction expenditures, as measured by the value of work put 
in place, rose by 137 million dollars in May 1947 to a total of 1,106 
million dollars—14 percent above the May 1946 total. Thus far in 
1947, a total of 4,808 million dollars was spent for construction 
(including minor building repairs), a 28-percent increase above the 
total for the same period last’ year. The 32-percent increase in 
expenditures by private builders for new housing and new industrial 
plant for the first 5 months of 1947 compared with 1946, is in contrast 
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with the nearly 30-percent decline in expenditures for new commercial 
building. 

The dollar volume of commercial building (including office build- 
ings, stores, restaurants, etc.) rose for the first time in May, however, 
after declining steadily since July 1946. The increase in expenditures 
for commercial building over the month offset a drop in the volume 
of industrial building, thus causing the total amount of money spent 
by private builders for all new nonresidential construction to rise 
slightly for the first time in 7 months. 


TABLE 2.—Estimated contruction employment in the United States for 1947 ! 

















Estimated*employment (in thousands) 
Type of project 
May 1947? | April 19473 |March 19472 | May 19473 

—_— | — a 
PIR ii sees cote nnn coccnwteccappncron gee 1, 848 | 1, 689 1, 580 1,913 
alts dian teh egiickune aka 1, 601 1, 460 1, 380 1, 631 
ae ere 1, 195 1,111 1, 086 1, 359 
Residential (nonfarm) building -__-___- 483 442 435 558 
Nonresidential building______________-- 418 412 427 580 
Farm construction... _..-.............-- 85 64 43 66 
ca SC. SR ee 209 193 181 155 
Public construction 4. ____.__._-- a 406 349 294 272 
Residential building .._.._.....____--- 29 40 48 35 
Nonresidential building °__.___________- 82 71 56 66 
EE, nd ba cone cbeeccos dene 17 15 14 9 
River, harbor, and flood control_______- -23 23 23 20 
Streets and highways- ---_...........--- . 164 121 84 87 
ES: SS aS +7 91 79 69 55 
Minor building repairs__-----......-...---- 247 229 200 282 
ES REE ee a ee 85 72 60 99 
0 SS eee ae 98 91 87 128 
Farm construction . --..-..-..--.--.----- 64 66 . 53 55 

















| Estimates cover all persons performing work on, or employed on work directly incident to, new con- 
ions struction, major additions and alterations, and building repairs of the type for which building permits are 
usually issued. The estimates cover, therefore, construction and special trades contractors’, wage-earner 
and salaried employees whether working at the construction site or in contractors’ offices, shops, or yards; 
working proprietors; firm members; and self-employed persons; as well as employees of noneonstruction 
establishments performing work at the site of construction, operations of the employer, or contracted for by 
the employer and performed for others. The estimates exclude persons engaged in maintenance work. 
These figures should not be confused with those included in the Bureau’s nonagricultural employement 
series, Which covers only employees of construction and special trades contractors, and excludes force- 
account workers of Federal, State, and local governments, public utilities, and private firms. 

? Preliminary. 3 Revised. 

‘ Includes the following force-account employees hired directly by the Federal Government: 16,900 in 
May 1946; 20,500 in March 1947; 20,600 in April 1947; and 21,000 in May 1947. 

5 Includes construction workers engaged on the atomic bomb project. 

‘Includes airports, water supply and sewage disposal systems, electrification projects, community 
buildings, and miscellaneous public service enterprises. 


Note: Beginning with the July issue, regular monthly publication of this table will be discontinued. 
uarterly averages will be published beginning with the August issue, and in every third issue thereafter. 
he August issue will contain data on the first two quarters of 1947. 


An equal amount (110 million dollars) was spent in May for pri- 
vately financed public utility work and public-highway construction. 
For each of these categories, this is the largest amount spent since 
January 1939, when monthly data first became available. May 1947 
expenditures for public utility construction, because of continued ex- 
pansion of telephone and telegraph facilities, amounted to almost a 
third of the entire 1946 outlay for this type of work. 
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The dollar volume of privately financed home building and repair 
work rose 11 percent between April and May to 357 million dollars 
only 9 percent below the 1946 peak in August. Expenditures of |» 



































million dollars for publicly financed housing, on the other hand Ap 
dwindled to almost half the amount spent in May 1946 when the mi 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program was well under way. col 
Workers on all types of construction, except maintenance, num. inc 
bered 1,848,000 in May 1947. The addition of 24,000 employees bul 
brought employment on nonresidential building and repair to 598 000. in 
Residential construction and repair work employed 597,000 workers — resi 
an increase of 43,000 over April. ; 
Ap 
Taste 3.—Estimated construction expenditures! in the United States, selected months 
- per 
1946 and 1947 
any 
Estimated expenditures (in millions vol 
wie? . eet. bod ee ore 
Type of construction 1947 ies First — pon 
ere eee eal) OT nu 
| May? | April 3 |March 3 19472 | 194 : 
or" eae oa ae CR SE PTET TTR pric 
Total construction | $1, 106 $999 $913 $969 | $4,808 $3, 7H inst 
New construction ‘ | 942 848 785 816 | 4,120 that 
Private construction. -......... --~- . | 696 642 617 | 670 3, 183 2 579 whi 
Residential building (nonfarm) --___-_.. 303 275 260 288 | 1,358 1, 022 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm)......._ __- | 243 240 247 282 | 1, 265 1,171 was 
SR eee: ; 139 142 146 128 738 568 
Commercial. _____. pais | 60 55 57 110 | 303 12 hi 
OO” ae 44 43 44 44 224 18 
Farm construction phere 40 30 20 30 110 8 was 
Public utilities_...........- 110 97 90 70 450 209 , 
sine 
Public construction... ...........-.-.--.---- | 246 206 168 146 937 
Residential building ---- re as wey et ae Rec 
Nonresidential (except military and naval | - P 
hl aie 39 35 28 23 150 r inflt 
Industrial facilities >_____- rer 4 4 3 6 19 
All other_____- Apbainren a del : 35 31 25 17 131 7 stru 
Military and naval facilities _ - 16 15 12 14 67 7. 
Sali teronransabarretescqns-Sertk>s 110 80 55 49 | 338 146 quot 
Other public................. aioneemind 69 60 49 39 260 lf pm 
Federal *__. ye 30 26 23 20 118 77 35 t 
State and local *._..__._. , ° 39 34 26 19 142 72 4 
AA! 
Minor building repairs *- - --- siete 4 164 151 128 153 688 f 
Residential (nonfarm) _......... -_. We ie 54 46 36 51 201 20 tren 
Nonresidential (nonfarm ) me 60 55 52 64 272 3B ; 
Farm construction_.-__-. : 50 50 40 38 215 ' In A 
U. 
| Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value of the volume of work put in plac | 
in continental United States during the period indicated. ‘These figures should be differentiated from (ats were 
on value of construction reported in the table on urban building construction (table 4). 
2 Preliminary. The 
3 Revised. 
4 Estimates of new construction were prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 01): the ( 
of Domestic Commerce, and include expenditures for new construction, major additions, and alteration: 
5 Expenditures for construction incidental to production of atomic bombs are excluded. for é 
* Mainly river, harbor, flood control, reclamation, and power projects resi d 


’ Includes water supply, sewage disposal, and miscellaneous public-service enterprises. 
* Covers privately financed-structural wi of the t for which building permits are generally required 
except “‘farm construction”, which, in addition, includes maintenance work. 
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Urban Building 


The dollar value of city building construction continued upward in 
April 1947, for the fourth consecutive month. Estimated urban per- 
mit valuations in April (including the value of Federal construction 
contracts awarded) amounted to 435 million dollars, a 14-percent 
increase Over March. These advances were shared by all types of 
building construction: 15 percent each in new residential building, and 
in additions, alterations, and repair work and 10 percent in new non- 
residential building. 

Total permit valuations in April 1947 were almost the same as in 
April 1946. New residential construction, however, decreased 7 
percent over the year, to 240 million dollars, but was still higher than 
any other class of urban building construction. In fact, the dollar 
volume of private housing for which permits were issued was actually 
creater in each month this year, except March, than in the corres- 
ponding month of 1946. In March 1946, the valuation figure was 
unusually large, however, as many builders rushed plans to get higher 
priced homes started before anticipated construction controls were 
instituted. As a whole there was less residential building this April 
than last, solely because of the decline in publicly financed housing 
which came to a virtual standstill when the Federal re-use program 
was completed. 

In April 1947, new nonresidential building (121 million dollars) 
was 11 percent above April a year ago and higher than in any month 
since the construction limitation order was issued on March 26, 1946. 
Recent gaims in nonresidential building reflect not only seasonal 
influences, but also the effects of the relaxation of nonhousing con- 
struction controls. On January 10, 1947, the weekly authorization 
quota for controlled types of nonresidential building was raised from 
35 to 50 million dollars. 

Additions, alterations, and repairs, which followed the same general 
trend as new nonresidential building, amounted to 74 million dollars 
in April 1947-9 percent higher than in April 1946. 

Urban building permit valuations for the first 4 months of 1947 
were 28 percent under the total for the corresponding period of 1946. 
The decline in new residential construction in 1947 was below that in 
the other building categories—15 percent, compared with 23 percent 
for additions, alterations, and repairs, and 44 percent for new non- 
residential building. 
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149 
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TasLe 4.—Estimated permit valuation of urban building construction? by class of 


construction and by source of funds, selected months of 1946 and 1947 " 
















































































Valuation (in millions) 
Class of construction 1947 First 4 months of— ' 
April 4 
1946 <fe _ 
April’ | March 4 1947 3 1946 4 
Total All 
i ae Priv: 
All building construction -_______..__- alien alg ad $435 $382 $436 $1, 360 | $1, 875 
=—: ‘ 
6 hee ee ge ES pee eee eae 240 208 259 720 @ 844 Fede 
tk :sCR SP eee (ee 121 110 109 400 | 718 
Additions, alterations, and repairs__._-_________- 74 64 68 240 | 313 
Non-Federal 
. Alld 
All building construction__---- =a ee i SRA reas 428 372 393 | 1, 320 1. 759 Priva 
New residential §_...............- ae oy Bae 239 206 223 710 | 75 3 
New nonresidential_..................--...-. .- 116 103 107 375 | 708 n 
Additions, alterations, and repairs____-_____- Sanaa 7 63 63 235 | 304 Fede! 
Federal In 
denis Se 
1Pr 
All building construction_._..........-- Seiteldelae cient 7 10 43 6 40 | 11 ‘Re 
—— 5 In 
New residential 5_____ atamaiiae iia ia ee Fe 1 2 36 610 | 4 é in 
pen mepeneemenne. co ei) 5 7 2 25 | l 1 Fe 
Additions, alterations, and repairs_.__........-_- 1 1 5 5 | ) projec 
' Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 
2 Estimates of non-Federal (private, and State and local government), urban building construction are 
based upon building permit reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed pr rojects are compiled from notifications of construction hi 
contracts award . which are obtained from other Federal agencies. By census definition the urban area 
comprises all incorporated places with a population of 2,500 or more in 1940 and, by special rule, a smal] riv 
number of unincorporated civil divisions. P 
3 Preliminary. Jan 
* Revised. 
. 5 Enaiaies value of dormitories and other nonhousekeeping residential buildings in addition to house- for ) 
rt ng units. | 
neludes $7,264,000, the estimated cost of 1,084 dwelling units in New York City Housing Authorit; reac 
eo. This project, although financed solely with city funds, is included with Federal projects in order 
to segregate public from private housing. All other types of building construction financed with State o weel 
local government funds are included under ‘‘Non-Federal’’. 
’ Includes $3,087,643, the estimated cost of 608 dwelling units contained in New York City Housing lon 
Authority projects. g 
work 
Among the larger projects for which building permits were granted skill 
in urban areas in April 1947 were (1) an electric power plant at sid 
Oswego, N. Y., valued at 7 million dollars; (2) a 175-unit housing th 
project in Manhattan Borough, New York City, estimated to cost 0 My 
2% million dollars; (3) an office building for the State of Florida, at = 
Tallahassee, with permit valuation of almost 1% million dollars; (4) mere 
peree 


a pumping station in Cleveland, valued at 1 million dollars; and (5) 
two 1-million-dollar hospitals, one in Boston and the other in Ever- 
green Park, Ill. 
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TaBLe 5.—Estimated number and permit valuation ' of new dwelling units scheduled to 
be started in all urban areas,’ selected mo of 1946 1947 





1947 First 4 months of— 
Source of funds and type of dwelling April 19464 
April? March 4 1947 3 1946 4 











Number of new dwelling units 





pS Se Si, Sees 42, 474 37, 649 56, 204 132, 580 181, 170 
Privately financed.............. iain «tipi 42, 374 37, 158 45, 276 130, 905 150, 686 
SE hacccnevaneanesetinn> epee 35, 179 30, 615 38, 975 108, 487 126, 695 
2-family #._-..-. TOON PATI SY AOS 3, 140 2, 448 2, 621 8, 699 8, 389 
Multifamily ®__....-. papanmiies -opamhne 4, 055 4, 095 3, 680 13, 719 15, 602 
Federally financed ?. -.............----.--- 100 491 10, 928 1, 675 30, 484 

















Valuation (in thousands) 














SE tik nnsnetinetencsnennuilill $238,347 | $206, 511 | $254, 579 | 715, 072 $815, 245 
EEE a 237, 384 204, 925 | 220, 543 705, 259 726, 535 
NS Ei ailiobiaee. ¢ 202, 585 176,084 | 195, 659 605, 715 635, 307 
ct 13, 413 10, 763 10, 839 36, 893 34, 120 
 _,_ SP eNrEEN RRR mas 21, 386 18, 078 14, 045 62, 651 57, 108 
Federally financed ?_. ......-.---22--22o-- 963 |- * 1,586 34, 036 9, 813 88, 710 





! Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 

2 See table 4, footnote 2, for source of urban estimates. 

3} Preliminary. 

‘ Revised. 

‘Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 

‘ Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 

’ For number of, and estimated cost of, dwelling units contained in New York City Housing Authority 
projects, but included here with federally financed housing, see table 4, footnotes 6 and 7. 


Hours and Earnings 


In March 1947, average hourly and average weekly earnings in 
private building construction reached the highest level reported since 
January 1934, the earliest year for which monthly data are available 
for private building construction as a whole. Average hourly pay 
reached $1.61, and a 4-percent rise during March brought average 
weekly pay to $61.23. The 38-hour workweek in March was 1 hour 
longer, compared with February. Earnings reported are for all 
workers on construction-site pay rolls—skilled, semiskilled, and un- 
skilled; superintendents, time clerks, etc. 

In the special building trades, average weekly earnings increased 
both over the month and over the year for all groups, largely .because 
of wage increases and overtime pay (see table 6). For the plumbing 
and heating trades, and for excavation and foundation workers, wage 
increases since March 1946 brought average weekly earnings up 20 
percent over the year to $66.89 and $58.36, respectively. Lengthen- 
ing of the workweek and wage changes for plasterers and lathers 
increased their weekly pay 23 percent above the 1946 level to $69.15. 
Compared with February, the March workweek was 2) hours longer 
for masonry workers, and their average weekly earnings of $57.37 
were almost $5 higher than in February. 
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A fractional decrease over the month in weekly hours worked py 
eleetrical workers was offset by a 3%-cent increase in hourly earnings 
bringing weekly pay for this group to $75.75. This is the highes; 
reported average weekly earnings for any group in private building 
construction since January 1939, when monthly data first becams 
available by type of reporting contractor. 

Both the special trades and general building contractors reported 
8-year peaks in average weekly and average hourly earnings. 

Reports are received monthly from over 11,000 different contractors, 
Data published are summaries of all reports received during the months 
shown but do not necessarily represent reports from identical firms. 


TABLE 6.— Average hours and earnings on private construction projects for selected types 
of work, March 1947 ' 


[Subject to revision] 





Average weekly earn- Average hourly earnir 























Average hours per week inge 8 
| . J 
Type of contractor = ib | “4 he’ 
March | Febra-| March | March |Fet — March | March | — Mar 
1947 | 19473 1946 1947 | 1047 3 1946 | 1947 | 1947 3 | S4¢ 
\ll. types of work | 383) 37.4) 37.8 | $60. 63 $58.67 | $52.74 | $1.585 | $1,569 $! 
(SS = == 
Building construction | 380) 36.9 37.5 | 61.23 | 58.92] 52.87-| 1.610 | 1.598 l.4 
General contractors... - 37.9| 36.2] 37.0] 58.02 | 54.91 | 50.40] 1.531 | 1.516 f 
Special building trades‘...| 38.2 | 37.6 38.0 | 64.92 | 63.65 55. 58 1. 699 1. 691 ft 
Plumbing and heating._| 39.2 | 39.3 | 38.9] 66.89 | 66.65 55.65 | 1.705 | 1.694 1. 43 
Painting and decorating.) 37.1 | 36.3 37.8 | 60.10 | 8.75] 86.31 | 1-610) 1.619 Lc 
ectrical wor : 40.5 | ' , 75. 7 . ‘ . 836 1.6] 
Masonry... . “| 351] 324 | 36.6 | 57.37 | 52.41 | 51.91] 1.637] 1.619) 1.41 
Plastering and lathing | 37.9 | a3 35.0 08.18 06. 94 $6.33 1. 833 1.940 1.61 
Carpentry 39.6 | 37.8) 39.5 } 7. ] ‘ . 53 1. 38 
Roofing and sheet metal_| | 358) 34.1 36.5 | 53.67 | 50.59 | 48.76 1. 497 1. 483 1. 333 
— ation and founda- | 
ote BF | 37.2 36.9 58. 36 55. 00 48. 70 1. 550 1. 477 ly 
Nonbuilding construction | 39.3} 39.9/ 39.9! 57.82 | 57.49] 51.92) 1.473 | 1.441 1% 
Higiway and street. 38.0; 39.1 39.4 | 53.72) 53.83 | 49.88 | 1.412) 1.378 2 
Heavy construction 99.2, 40.2) 41.0) 58.98!) 59.15 | 55.94 | 1.504) 1.472) 1% 
Other... .. vihae nda! Same l. wae | 38.9) 57.88 55. 44 48. 21 1,429 | 1. 395 4 





' Includes all firms reporting during months shown (over 11,000) but not necessarily identical establis! 
ments. Data cover all workers on the construction-site pay roll—skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled, supe: 
intendents, time clerks, etc. 

? Hourly earnings when multiplied by weekly hours of work may not exactly equal weekly earn 
( 5-3 of rounding. 

3 Revised. 
‘ Ineludes types not shown separately. 
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Trends of Employment and Labor Turn-Over 





Labor Force, April 1947 





WHO IS COUNTED IN THE LABOR FORCE 


Labor force—Persons 14 years of age and over who 
are employed or unemployed during the census 
week (the week containing the eighth day of the 
month). 

Employed.—Those who, during the census week, 
(1) work full or part time for pay or profit; (2) 
work without pay in a family enterprise (farm or 
business) at least 15 hours; or (3) have a job but 
do not work because of illness, vacation, labor- 
management dispute, bad weather, or lay-off with 
definite instructions to return to work within 30 
days. 

Unemployed.—Those not working, but seeking a 
job. 











Increases of 640,000 in employment and 90,000 in unemployment 
between March and April combined to raise the civilian labor force 
by 730,0C0, according to the Bureau of the Census Monthly Report 
on the Labor Force. The civilian labor force in April 1947 numbered 
59,120,000, including 56,700,000 employed and 2,420,000 unemployed. 

A seasonal expansion in agricultural employment accounted almost 
entirely for the gain in total employment. The number of workers 
employed on farms in April 1947 (7,860,000) was 310,000 below that 
in April 1946, as bad weather and flood conditions hampered spring 
planting in many parts of the country. 

Nonagricultural employment, at the level of 48,840,000, remained 
virtually unchanged over the month. Idleness resulting from the 
safety stoppage in bituminous coal mines during the census week 
apparently balanced off minor seasonal gains in other industries. 
The number of women “with a job but not at work” in nonfarm 
activity increased by 410,000 between March and April, largely reflect- 
ing the effect of the labor-management dispute in the telephone in- 
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dustry. Total nonagricultural employment in April 1947 exceedeg 
the level a year previous by 2,890,000—2,790,000 men, largely 
veterans, and 100,000 women. , 

Unemployment, except for the temporary rise in idleness among 
bituminous coal miners, held virtually stable between March and 
April. An increase of nearly 100,000 in the number of unemployed. 
to 2,420,000, was about the same as the estimated number of miners 
who had been idle during the entire week of the census survey. The 
unemployment total has now remained at about the same level since 
last January, apart from minor fluctuations, and continues some half 
million higher than the 1946 low point of last fall. 


TasLe 1.—Total labor force in the United States, classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex, March and April 1947 and April 1946 


[Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





—————_. 


Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years of age and 
over ! 


Total, both sexes Male Female 











| | 
pril | April March| April 
947 1946 1947 | 1947 


March) April | April | March! A 
1947 1947 1946 1947 1 





Total labor force ?__.........-- 59, Sen 60, 650) 60, 300) 43,990) 44,310) 43, 630) 15, 97 0 16, 340 16, 67 
Civilian labor force f , 120) 56,450) 42, , 800] 39,860) 15,950! 16,320 16, 5% 
Umeuepeoveems.........-...<... > , 2, 330 , . 1, 870 480) 520; 46 
Employment . stint in MN 56, 060) 56, 54, 120 q 4 37, 990) 15, 470) 15, | R00! 16, 130 
Nonagricultural 48, 820 ’ . 34, 3, 31, 180} 14,790] 14,870 14, 770 
Worked 35 hours or more__| 40, 680) 40, 38, 570| 29, 400} 29, 27, 140} 11, 280) 10, 860 11, 430 
Worked 15-34 hours_......| 4,880 r 4,320, 2,680 2,130; 2,200) 2,290 2,190 
Worked 1-14 hours ?___. 1, 500 7 1, 150 . 470 840 840; 680 
With a job but not at 

work ¢ 1, 760 > 1,910 . 1, 440 470 880) 170 
Agricultural F 7, , 86 8,170) 6, 56 , 930) 6,810 680 930) 1, 360 
Worked 35 hours or more 4,750| 5, 5: 6, 200 ‘ , 26 5, 720 150 260 
Worked 15-34 hours._-.-. 1, 790 ‘ 1, 630 a8 y 900 410 540 
Worked 1-14 hours ?_ __- 300 160 (*) (*) (*) 
With a oaks but not at 
work 4 ----| 400): 180 | (*) | ¢*) 


! Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases where the quantities shown ar 
relatively small. Therefore, the smaller estimates should be used with caution; those under 100,000 are not 
presented in the table but are replaced with an asterisk (*). All data exclude persons in institutions. 

? Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. 

’ Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 15 hours); these persons are 
classified as not in the labor force. 

4 Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during the census week because | 
illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions t 
return to work within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unapid family workers. 
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Summary of Employment Reports for April 1947 


EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING between March and April 1947 
dropped 93,000—the first decline since the reconversion low in 
February 1946 and, for the first time since before World War II, 
seasonal influences were strongly reflected in employment changes. 

The decline in manufacturing employment was the single most 
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important employment development in April. However, moderate 
seasonal increases jn construction almost offset these declines. The 
telephone strike and the stoppage in the bituminous-coal-mining 
industry are both reflected in the over-all decrease of 276,000 in the 
total number of employees in nonagricultural establishments. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Practically all of the employment loss in manufacturing oc- 
curred in the nondurable-goods industries. The apparel and textile 
industries were the chief contributing factors. The workweek in the 
nondurable-goods industries was also curtailed in April. Reports in- 
dicate that plant closings occurred in the woolen and worsted mills 
because of reduced business. The drop in the apparel group is at- 
tributable in part to the seasonal change-over in the coat and suit 
industry. 

Smaller employment declines, which totaled nearly 15,000, were 
reported in tobacco, leather, and the miscellaneous industries. To- 
bacco had the greatest relative decrease—with preliminary reports 
indicating that lack of business was primarily responsible for lay-offs 
in the cigar industry. | 

Employment in the durable-goods industries also registered a slight 
decline between March and April 1947. For the most part, this 
reflected strikes in plants in the electrical-equipment and communi- 
cations industries. However, there were indications of production 
cut-backs in such industries as lighting equipment, aluminum manu- 
factures, radios, and furniture. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated number of employees ' in nonagricultural establishments, by industry 
division 





Estimated number of employees (in 
thousands) 





Industry division l 
April March |February| April 
1947 1947 1947 1946 


41, 767 42, 043 41, 849 39, 908 











15, 418 15, 511 15, 475 

856 879 880 
1,619 1, 534 1, 502 
3, 791 4, 4, 011 
8, 551 8, 507 
1, 554 - 1, 546 


Federal, State, and local government, including Federal force- 
account construction 5, 426 


8. 
1 

’ 4, 552 4 4, 561 
5 


, 41 5, 367 

















' Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments 
who worked or received pay during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, 
self-employed persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. These estimates 
have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1945 data made available by the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Federal Security Agency and supersede data shown in mimeogfaphed releases dated prior 
to April 1947 and Monthly Labor Reviews dated prior to May 1947. Data from January 1939 forward 
were affected by this revision. The complete series from 1939 are available upon request. : 

Finance and service were formerly combined and published as ‘‘Finance, service, and miscellaneous.”’ 
Comparable data from 1939 are available upon request. 
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The only sizable employment increase was reported by lumber ay, 
millwork where both sawmills and planing mills expanded seasonally. 
A lesser but significant increase was reported by shipbuilding plant, 
in the transportation-equipment group. 


Tasie 2.—Estimated number o production workers and indexes of production -1rjzo, 
employment in manufacturing industries, by major industry group ' 





Estimated number of 
production workers 
(in thousands) 


Production-wo) ker 
dexes (1939 = }(y) 





April 1947 | April 1946 | April 1947 | | April 194 





All manufacturing - - -- ; : , 12, 523 11, 347 152. 9 


Durable goods - - - da : 6, 526 5, 629 
Nondurable goods__--- p 5, 997 5, 718 


Iron and steel and their a ree ‘ 1, 567 
Electrical machinery 229 ; 567 
Machinery, except électrical_. 1, 197 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles_. 477 
Automobiles - - 807 
Nonferrous metals and their products_-_-_.._-.__-- 424 
Lumber and timber basic products_- rae = 626 
Furniture and finished lumber products. . i i 

Stone, clay, and glass products-. , 








Textile-mi)l products and other fiber manufactures 
Apparel] and other finished textile ee. 
Leather and leather e.. 

Food... +m 
‘Tobacco... 

Paper and allied products. - 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries_- 
Chemicals ae allied pioducts- 

Products of petroleum and coal... 

Rubber products ; 
Miscellaneous industries - - 


SNESGHRSEEN BRE 


— 

















| The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 194; 
data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency and supersede 
data shown in mim aphed releases data prior to April 1947 and Monthly Labor Reviews dated prior to 
May 1947. Comparable data from January 1945 are available upon request. 


Public Employment 


Total Federal employment declined 32,000 in April 1947, by 22,000 
in the country and 10,000 outside continental United States. Of the 
2,200,000 persons remaining on the Federal rolls April 1, 273,000 were 
outside the country and over 1,000,000, or 48 percent, were in the 
War and Navy Departments and other war agencies. 

Although the peak in Federal employment in continental United 
States was reached in 1943, increasing employment outside the 
country offset the subsequent continental declines until just before 
the end of World War II when the total in all areas reached 3,800,000. 

Declines in military personnel in April 1947 showed signs of taper- 
ing off as the publicized estimated strength of 1,750,000 for July | 
1947 was approached. Military pay, however, showed a sharp de- 
cline in April, reflecting a sudden large downward movement in leave 
payments which since September 1946 had been responsible for main- 
taining total military pay at a high level as compared with personnel. 
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Taste 1.—Total Federal employment by branch and agency group in selected periods! 


qussaeas 





Executive 2 Gov- 
ern- 
Year or month Post All — 
War Office | other . 
agencies ‘ | Depart-| agen- dons? 
men cies 








All areas (including outside continental United States) 





319, 474 | 408,017 
364, 092 | 470, 184 


407, 871 | 617, 865 
417,199 | 642, 146 
418, 280 | 662, 367 
420,709 | 678, 103 
| 424,321 | 687,032 
424, 734 | 691, 822 
425,093 | 694, 409 
426,177 | 701, 873 
715, 421 | 679, 983 


935, 469 
3, 200, 527 


2, 786, 241 
| 2, 797, 438 
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426, 818 | 680, 600 
425, 754 | 684, 747 
426, 978 | 686, 907 
429, 507 | 685, 077 
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Continental United States 





897, 579 179, 380 | 318, 802 | 399, 397 
2, 889, 737 | 2,071, 260 | 363,352 | 455, 125 


2, 316, 117 | 1,313,751 | 406,430 | 595, 936 
2, 328, 514 | 1, 293,212 | 415, 763 | 619, 539 
2, 293, 189°| 1, 238, 769 | 416,848 | 637,572 
1, 159, 087 | 419, 282 | 652, 603 
1, 129, 390 | 422,906 | 661, 172 
1, 074, 344 | 423,331 | 665, 599 
992, 574 | 423, 702 | 667, 827 
949, 115 | 424,785 | 675, 387 
906, 763 | 713,160 | 653, 649 


868,473 | 425,425 | 654, 414 
854, 850 | 424,339 | 658, 042 
844, 818 | 425, 567 | 660, 340 
822, 597 | 428,090 | 658, 365 


28, 889 


26, 328 
26, 089 
25, 958 
26, 091 
25, 856 
25, 305 
24, 785 
24, 838 
24, 605 
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! Employment represents an average for the year, or is as of the first of the month. Data for the executive 
branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission; data for the legislative and judicial branches 
and Government cor tions are reported directly to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

? From 1939 through June 1943, employment was reported for all areas monthly and employment within 
continental United States was secured by deducting from the all-areas figures the number of persons outside 
the continent, which was estimated from actual reports as of January of 1939 and 1940 and July of 1941 and 
143. B July 1943, employment within continental United States was reported monthly and the 
number < persons outside the country (estimated from quarterly reports) was added to secure employ- 
ment in all areas. . 

‘Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federal Reserve banks, banks of the Farm 
Credit Administration, and the Panama Railroad Company. Data for earlier years include at various 
times the following additional corporations: Inland Waterways Corporation, Spruce Production Corpora- 
tion, and certain employees of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comp- 
troller of = eee Treasury Department. Cerporations not included in this column are under the 
executive branch. 

‘Covers the War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for 
\eronauties, The Panama Canal, and, until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the 
agencies created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

’ Prior to December 1943, employment data were adjusted upwards to convert the temporary substitute 
employees from a full-time equivalent to a name-count basis in order to be consistent with data reported 
subsequently. Prior to July 1945, clerks at third-class t offices were hired on a contract basis and there- 
fore, because of being private employees, are excluded here. They are included beginning July 1945, how- 
ever, when they were placed on the re Federal pay roll by congressional action. Substitute rural 
mail carriers, who have been included data publis by the Civil Service Commission since Septem- 
ber 1945, are excluded here. Employment figures include fourth-class postmasters in all months. Addi- 
tional et necessitated by the swollen Christmas business is included in December of each year; 
it is excluded from published figures of the Civil Service Commission beginning December 1942. 


743888—47——_11 
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The military personnel and pay shown in table 2 constitute revise, 
series which incorporate the following changes over previously pyb. 
lished data: Army personnel for 1939 and Navy pay rolls now ox. J 
clude data for retired personnel and inactive reserves, Army pay ros 
from 1943—June 1946 and Navy mustering-out pay and family allow. 
ances now represent actual monthly expénditures. 

The pay rolls for Federal civilian employees are omitted from this 
issue because they are in process of adjustment from a pay-period to g 
calendar-month basis. The revised series will be shown in the next 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


TaBiE 2.—Personnel and pay of the military branch of the Federal Government in selected 


[In thousands] 





| 

Personnel (average | 
for year or as of first Type of pay (total for year or for month 
of month)? 





Year or month 
Muster- Family Leave 
Army? Total Pay rolls5 allow- pay- 

ments! 





191 $331,523 | $331, 523 
11, 173, 185 | 10, 140, 852 $1, 032, 334 


876, 748 598, 261 | $211, 571 66,915 | 
* 693, 000 164, 125 55,793 |.____ 
143, 984 47, 632 
42, 677 
40, 583 
37, 572 
35, 650 
50, 617 35, 316 
45, 315 33, 165 


684, 875 29, 967 29, 052 
648, 164 294 18, 722 28, 004 

651, 444 x 18, 258 26,548 | 322,197 
1, 148 547, 964 50, 17, 291 26,085 | 244, 400 


























1 Except for Army personne! for 1939 which is from the Annual Report of the Secretary of War, data are 
from reports submitted to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the various military branches. 

2 Includes those on active duty, on terminal leave, the missing, and those in the hands of the enemy. 

3 Prior to March 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior to June 1942 and after April 
1945, a Scouts are included. 

4 Covers Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

5 Pay rolls are for personnel on active duty only. (Navy pay rolls previously pee included pay of 
the retired and inactive reserves.) For the Army, pay rolls from 1943 through June 1946 represent actual 
expenditures. Army pay rolls for other periods and Navy pay rolls for all periods represent estimated obii- 
gations based on an average monthly personnelcount. Pay rolls for the Navy proper include cash payments 
for clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July; and October. 

6 Represents actual expenditures. 

? Represents Government’s contribution. The men’s share is included in the pay rolls. 

* Leave payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Congress to former enlisted personne! for 
accrued and unused leave and to present officers and enlisted personnel for leave accrued in excess of 60 days. 
Payment of present personnel while on terminal leave is included in the payroll. Value of bonds (represent 
ing face value to which interest will be added at time bonds are cashed) and cash payments are included. 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 
Employment, March 1947 


\loNTHLY REPORTS on employment and pay rolls are presented below 
for more than 150 manufacturing industries and for 26 nonmanu- 
facturing industries including class 1 steam railroads. Data for 
both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are based on 
reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls for the 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries ' 
[In thousands} 





Mar. Feb. Jan. 


49. 
20. 
41. 
30. 
39. 
27. 
26. 
50. 


Industry group and industry 1947 1947 1947 
ES Ss ‘ . — |\—-~ 
\!] manufacturing '- 12,617 | 12,599] 12,511 
Durable goods !______ i 6, 535 | 6, 505 | 6, 429 
Nondurable goods !__- on , 082 | 6, 094 | 6,082 | 
Durable goods AE LEO LETT ok 
iron and steel and their products ! | 1,567 | 1,562 
eave Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 482. 483. 
Day: Gray-iron and semistee! castings 87.1 | 87. 
ents Malleable-iron castings_- : 25.7 | 25. 


Steel castings . 49. 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings --__. ‘ 
Tin cans and other tinware____. 

Wire drawn from purchased rods__ 

Wik otic on 

Cutlery and edge tools - 

ools (except edge tools, machine tools, files and saws) 
Hardware. ws 

Plumbers’ supplies_- 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not elsewhere 


Cun. s&s eto CK oe 


NON Ose We oe ew 


mr 30D Or WO cn Ns 


OWS CWO too we 


Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 

Fabricated structural and ornamenta! metalwork 

Metal doors, sash, frames, a and trim 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_ 

Forgings, iron and steel 

Wrought pipe, welded and heavy -riveted 

Screw-machine products and wood screws 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums_._. 


HDR AOOAN OD 
BN SNH ON AS A 


CS oN Oaye SON 


Ne POO OO Sho 


Electrical machinery ! 
Electrical equipment. 
Radios and phonographs- 
Communication equipment 


<a except electrical! _. 
Machinery and machine- ated Joasen a 
Engines and turbines ------_- 
Tractors_...... 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors 
Machine tools..............-- 
Machine-tool accessories. - 
Textile machinery _- 
Pumps and pumping equipment 
Typewriters_____- 
Cash registers, adding. and calculating machines 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic _- 
owas machines, domestic and industrial. 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment - 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles! : 
Locomotives. _.......- ] APPONS 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad____- 

Asaee and parts, excluding aircraft engines. 


engines 
Shipbuilding and boat building_- 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts_- 


Automobiles ! 
See footnotes at end of table. 
7438884712 
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Tasie 1.—Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries \— (Co, 


[In thousands] 





cs 


Mar, 


Industry group and industry 1946 





Durable goods—C ontinued 


8 


Nonferrous metals and their products ! 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals ex- 
cept aluminum. 
Clocks and watches. 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings. 
Silverware and plated ware 
Lighting equipment 
Aluminum manufactures 
Sheet metal work, not elsewhere classified 


Lumber and timber basic products! 
Sawmills and logging camps 5 . 
Planing and plywood mills__.._.-....--.......-- Eo. 


g 2& 
ohlU~ 





he OAOwWO i) 


BSE xseony 
ooo Wom 
8S segosses s 


“Io 
1 

Ss & 
oun 


Furniture and finished lumber poeieae. 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Furniture. 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar a 
Caskets and other morticiams’ goods_..................-.--- 
Wood preserving : : 
Wood, turned and shaped 


rer 
~] 
28s 2 
—_ 
wo 


FeSSRaie Rank: 


aI © 
CouOcrk DOO 
oCoor ro 


Stone, clay, and glass products! 
Glass and glassware _ é 
Glass products made from purchased. glass_ 


B8s2h roayhe 


SaSSRERN RESREN 


. We siiboard, plaster (except gy psum), and mineral wool 
uime : 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products 

Abrasives 

FE ER Os Cee EE ek RR MBS 


Nondurable goods 


—_— 
Pm mS 


se 


COKIN OCOW*102 
ee 


aH ROM Mm RRO msI 
_ 
Onwooeneqarone 


EBi«© 
Ns 
LZ 


to 
= 
to 
= 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures! 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares._................-- 
Cotton smallwares s 
Silk and rayon goods ; 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and fin- 


Oe 


oCoMmonoonn 


Knitted cloth 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 

Knitted underwear 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted. 
Carpets and rugs, wool 

Hats, fur-felt * Ss 
Jute goods, except felts... _.._.. iepenkeraees shguckeeeesuece 
Cordage and twine 


Per SSssss 
NIOOOW Oe DO 
Sep sss 
ae peSFs 


Apparel and other finished textile products ! 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 2 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear ? 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s ?. 
Work shirts ? 
Women’s clothing, 
Corsets and allie ‘garments ? 
Millinery 2 
Handkerchiefs 2 - 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads ?._.__............-._.- 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc. 9 --saeee; TES 
Textile bags ? an 


Leather ey leather products ' 


Boot and shoe cut stock and madings 
Boots and shoes 

Leather gloves and mittens 

Trunks and suitcases 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLeE 1.—Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries \—Con. 


{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 


Feb. 


Mar. 
1946 





Nondurable goods—C ontinued 


Butter 
Condensed and evaporated milk 


Cereal preparations 


EE i i ae as re 


Sugar refining, cane 
Sugar, 
Confectionery 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Mait liquors , 
Canning and preserving 
Tobacco manufactures ! 
Cigarettes 


paper and aliied products! 
Paper and pulp 
Paper goods, other 
Envelopes 


BE 


_ —— dO 
RoNRSNSS 
NWNOCU KF OMAK OOo 


th 


SSS SENFas 
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a8 
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w28S SensorBsnesspzs 


3% 


Sn OnNOOnN CUR Kee 


ono 


—s 
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— 
sABS FSRReaSESRSSERA 
Cacouaftk acount &-2 oO 


eno 


— 
tnt bs te = OO 


a2Snoo-!] 


Paper bags- --- 
Paper boxes 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries! 
Newspapers and periodicals. _-_-_-_-..................-.-- . 
Printing, book and job : 
Lithographing 
Bookbinding 


Chemicals and allied products ! 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. -.__.._..._._-_-- 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticide 
Perfumes and cosmetics......._...--- 
TE Sy RE Se 
Rayon and allied products. --__-- 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 
Explosives and safety fuses__.-__---- 
Compressed and liquefied gases __- 
Ammunition, small-arms__-__--_- 
Fireworks : 


ome ms) 

FPONNO 
ouwao 

ork to CO 





Agate 
oaSc oo 
reo 
- wn oO 


ocr woaon w 


Owe Oe ATO OO 


MOAN OCOOFSLhwww 
CUnoosiNnweK 100 


ow 


Fertilizers 


Products of petroleum and coal!___ 
Petroleum refining -----.....----- Neccesk scqietenbanbee es ox 
I, «Ma oc cck cc wncasaiscons 24 
th. no Rin enes cangee=segarentanns ee 
Roofing materials 


Rubber ucts ! 
Rub tires and inner tubes 


700-3 
DO oo 
aAwoo 


orn @ 


Miscellaneous industries! 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and fire control 
equipment 
Photographic apparatus is ‘ " . 
Optical intruments and ophthalmic goods ; . 21. 21. 
UE EES”) 68S eee E } ’ . 8. 
Games, toys, and dolls ‘ ; 3 19. 
Buttons ’ " ’ 10. 
Fire extinguishers____.............__- so hi 2.2 2. ; 2.3 

‘ March 1947 estimates are based on reports from 33,500 cooperating establishments covering 7,650,000 

preautiee workers. Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by 

11945 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency and 
supersede data shown in mimeographed releases dated prior to April 1947 and Monthly Labor Reviews 
dated prior to May 1947. Comparable series from January 1945 available upon request. The sum of the 
individual industry estimates, however, do not agree with the totals shown for the major industry groups. 
The Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain industries and, with the exception of apparel, estimates 
for individual industries have been adjusted only to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures but 
= A pa Security Agency data. Data for the current and immediately preceding months are subject 
0 revisions. 

? These estimates have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1945 data made available by the Bureau 
of Employment peg of the Federal Security Agency. They supersede data shown in mimeographed 
releases dated prior to May 1947 and Monthly Labor Reviews dated prior to June 1947. Comparable series 
from January 1939 available upon request. 
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Tapie 2.—Indexes of production-worker employment and pay rolls in manufacturing 
' industries ' 


{1939 average = 100} 





| | 
Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 


Industry group and industry ‘ ; . 
| Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Mar.| Mar./ Feb. | Jan. | Mar. 


«1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 4 1947 | 1946 


| 
_ - . ——_-- —-_ - _ ————| 


| 
\l manufecturing * ' | 154.0) 153.8 on i en o's 307.3) 238.3 
Durable good ‘ : res ‘ 181. 0) 180. 1 178.0) 141.7) 350.3 340.0) 244.8 
Nondura ancée®.. oe ie. 2 | 132.8 133.0) 132.8) 124.4) 278.4 275.3 


Durable goods ee 


———— } 
iron and steel and their products '_- | 158. 1) | 157.5 156. 5 132. 4; 294. 2 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 124. 2) 124.4) 123.5) 116.8) 212.9 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings -- _.| 149.1) 149.1) 147. 4 131.0) 320.0 
Malleable-iron castings....____ __- | 142.3) 141.1) 139.2) 111. 2 310.0 
Steel casti a VB asad nauk Dee 165. 4" 167.7) 129. 4 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings..___- ..--| 122.4) 121.8) 120.0} 97.9 
Tin cans and other tinware____- 129.4, 130.1) 131.0) 105. 2 
Wire drawn from ontenasyd rods. 134.4, 136.8) 138.8) 115.7 
Wirework ; P bs 139. 3, 130.6) 137.7) 106.7 
Cutlery and edge tools : 180.8) 180.7) 180.5) 146.0 
Tools ——- tools, machine tools, files, and 
a ed RTS _...| 176.2) 174.6) 174.1] 147.2 
: ; 144.0) 142.9) 140.4) 111.8 
Plumbers’ supplies -_- 123. 8) .7| 122.2} 93.1 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not 
elsewhere classified - | 139.3) . 6] 136. 2) 103. 2) 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
fittings | 173. 173. 5} 120.8 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing_- 154. 152.9} 119.0 
Fabricated structural and ornamentalgnetalwork 162.0} 128.5 
Metal doors, sash, frames, pees. and trim____| 129. 131.3} 93.0 
Bolts, nuts, ‘washers, and rivets_. ..| 150. 150.7} 135. 2 
For, , iron and steel__ 175. 0} 163.9 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted 161.9} 129.3) : 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. - 154. 0 
Steel barrels, s, kegs, « and drums__. 77.3 
Firearms. - ‘ 227.6 
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146. 6) 
102. 6 
156. 7 
214. 6 


Electrical machinery '! 
Electrical equipment-....... ___.. 
Radios and phonographs.....___. 
Communication equipment 


Wet CONS HEX 


bo Ore 
ok, We 
—_— ee 
Bor ots 
mame 
ocoew 


B! 
“~ 


> OD ow wo WO mt 9300 Om on td em OO - 


172.3 
155. 1 
134.6 
129.4 
109. 3! ; 
156. 4| 
182. 3; 
124. 2| 35 
202. 0 
99.7 
153. 6 
126.4) ¢ 
111.2 
124.5 


299. 9 
77.1 


294. 4 
315.7 


a , except electrical !_______- 
ery and machine-shop products 
Fngine and turbines 


ractors 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors 2. 
Machine tools. --- 
Machine-tool accessories 


a a) 
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Pumps and pumping equipment_- .--. 
Typewriters 


Cash registers, adding and calculating machines 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic. 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment______- 


renspetaatien equipment, except automobiles !___- 
Locomotives... : 
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Motorcycles bicycles, and — “a7 
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Nonferrous metals and their products !_____- 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 





x 


104.7 


4 112.9 
ches , 7 124. 2) ; 
Iry (precious metals) and jewelers’ Saitings : . 5) 124.0) 115.2 
7 nape ol ergy ware ’ 8 128. = ‘ 

ting equipment , .2| 157. 6 
Alusaionan manufactures 4 9) 215. 6 217.2 177. 9} é 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified __ . 9! 141.2! 140.8! 117.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Indexes of production-worker employment and pay rolls in manufacturj 
industries '—Continued ie 


[1939 average=100] 





ee 


Employment indexes | Pay-roll indexes 





Industry group and industry ) mes 
Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Mar 


1947 | 1947 | 1947 1947 1947 | 1947 1946 





Durable goods—Continued 


Lumber and timber basic products !_- 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and finished lumber eaedeants ts! 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Furniture. ; 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_._. EE Roe 
Caskets and other morticians’ seeds = 
Wood preserving : ties 
Wood, turned and shaped 


Stone, clay, and glass products !__- 

Glass and glassware 

Glass products made from expen d glass__ 

Cement . 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta- 

Pottery and related products 

Gypsum. 

Wallboard, Plast r (except gyp sum), and min- 
eral wool. ; beatite 

Lime MEM 

Marble, granite, slate, and other t products ’ 

Abrasives 

Asbestos products 


Nondurable pay 


Textile-mill products and other fiber mauufactures !. 
Cotton manufactures, a te smallwares___ 
Cotton smallwares- : de 
Silk and rayon goods _ 

Woolen and worsted manufactures, except aye- 
ing and finishing 
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Knitted cloth... .. We Fee 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves__._._. 

Knitted underwear. 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, incinding woolen 
and worsted di 

Carpets and rugs, wool _. 

Hats, fur-felt _. 

Jute goods, except felts 

Cordage and twine 


Apparel and other finished textile wipdaete 1 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 3 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 3 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 3 
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Women’s ao not elsewhere classified 3. __.. 
Corsets and allied garments ? . 
Millinery # 

Handkerchiefs ? 

Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 3 
Housefurnish other dune curtains, etc.?__...- 
Textile bags ? 


Leather and leather products ! 
Leather 


Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Boots and shoes 

Leather gloves and mittens 

Trunks and suitcases 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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apLE 2.—Indexes of production-worker employment and pay rolls in manufacturing 
-_ industries '—Continued = i 


[1939 average = 100] 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 





Industry group and industry l 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Mar. 
1947 | 1947 | 1947 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1946 





Nondurable goods—Continued 


Food '—Continued 
Sugar, beet 
Confectionery 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Malt liquors 
Canning and preserving 


Tobacco manufactures ! 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff_.__.__- 
Paper and allied produets ! 
Paper and pulp 
Paper goots, other. -_-.................-- 
CEE lea we socecceeetecsien 
Paper bags 
Paper boxes 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries ! ; 
Newspapers and periodicals - - ie 
Printing, book and job 
Lithographing 
Bou binding 
Chemicals and allied products !_...___._______- eee 
Paints, varnishes, and colors : . 4) 130.6 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides . 2) 196. 9 
Perfumes and cosmetics .7| 103.3 
Soap ' ; 2) 111.2 
Rayon ana allied products .0} 122.3 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified . 1) 178.6 
Explosives and safety fuses _.........._.....-... .0} 188.3 
Cor ressed and liquefied gases ?_______________. ; 181-1) 
A’ uunition, small-arms 56.0) 155.4 
Fireworks . 5| 231.0 
i : . 0} 108.3 
148.8 


Products of petroleum and coal! . 9} 146.0 
EE, See ee tee 5.4) 135. 2 
Coke and byproducts 0} 120. 2) 
Paving materials . 66. 4 
Roofing materials -__-_-___.. cae? ae Ste eS SS Se . 5} 152. 9 


Rubber products ! . 5} 198. 2} 
aubber tires and inner tubes 9.1} 201. 2) 
Rubber boots and shoes 5. 4) 136.8) 133. 
Rubber goods, other . 9) 147.6) 148. 


Miscellaneous industries !__...............___-...-. P 180. 9} 179. 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
fire control equipment_____.................. » .0| 181.8) 182. 
Photographic apparatus 2) 146.4) 146. 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods. - -__- 4) 186.2) 187. 
Pianos, organs, and parts 1) 139.2) 136. 
Games, toys, and dolls . 8) 117.5) 114. 
Buttons . 87.5) 91.7) 92. 196. 9 .0) 190. 
Fire extinguishers. F . 4 . 0} 227.3) 214.7) 228.9 410.0 409.7! 425.9) 471. 


! These indexes are based on 33,500 cooperating establishments covering 7,650,000 full- and part-time 
production workers who worked or received pay during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th 
of March 1947. Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1945 
data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency and supersede 
data shown in mimeographed releases dated prior to April 1947 and Monthly Labor Reviews dated prior 
to May 1947. Com ble series from January 1945 available upon request. Indexes for the individual 
industry estimates, however, do not agree with the indexes shown for the major industry groups. With 
the exception of the industries in the apparel group, indexes for individual industries have been adjusted to 
levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. 

Indexes for the current and immediately preceding mon ths are subject to revision. 

_* Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes for earlier months: Agricultural machinery, exclud- 
mg tractors—July and August 1946 pay roll to 247.5 and 252.9. Caskets and other morticians’ goods.—Nov- 
ood ee 1946 pay roll to 209.8 and 229.3. Compressed and liquefied gases.— December 1946 pay 
ro 4. 

* These indexes have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1945 data made available by the Bureau 
of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. They supersede data shown in mimeographed 
releases dated prior to May 1947 and Monthly Labor Reviews dated prior to June 1947. Comparable series 
from January 1939 available upon request. 
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Tasie 3.—Estimated number of employees in selected nonmanufacturing industrie; | 


SS, 


Estimated number of employees (in thousand: 








Industry group and industry —— —— > 
| Mar. 104 


| 
| Mar. 1947 | Feb. 1947 | Jan. 1947 


| 
Mining: ? | 
Anthracite a Lice > , 68. 7 
Bituminous coal sl satin i : : 
Metal ; 
ERS er 
Copper ESS 
Lead and zinc 
Gold and silver 
Miscellaneous 
Telephone 
Telegraph 3 ; 
Electric light and power__..__- 
Street railways and busses 
Hotels (year-round) ee Te ee 
POO, 6, os kink. «ne dd nd- eons 
Cleaning and dyeing 
Class I stearn railroads § we 

! See footnote 1, table 4. ? Data are for production workers only. 

’ Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, ana 
of cable companies. 

4‘ The change in definition from ‘‘wage earner’’ to ‘‘production worker” in the power laundries and clean. 
ing and dyeing industries results in the omission of driver-salesmen. This causes a significant differenc 
in the data. New series are being prepared. 

> Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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‘TABLE 4.— Indexes of employment and pay rolls in selected nonmanufacturing industries | 
[1939 average= 100] 





Employment indexes | Pay-roll indexes 





Industry group and industry 
Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Mar 


1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 1946 


Mining: 
Anthracite 
Bituminous coal... 
Et tll a } 
OR a ae 
US ee rae je: OFT & 
ef Seana 
Gold and silver__.. 
Miscellaneous...-_._..___...______- 
uarrying and nonmetallic____. 
rude petroleum production ? 
Public utilities: 
Telephone_..____. 
Telegraph. s 
Electric light and power.. 
Street railways and busses-_- 
Wholesale trade tH 
er - trade...____ ’ 
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Apparel Pts Re 
Furniture and housefurnishings 
iad hth to Oe ooo ok onus <dedebe 
Lumber and building materials__. 
Hotels (year-round)*..........______- 
Power laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing..................___.... . 
Class I steam railroads 4...._....._________.. 138. 
! These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-tim: 
employees who worked or received pay during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of March 
1947, as follows: 
Mining.— 2,700 establishments, 354,000 production workers. 
Public utilities —6,800 establishments, 620,000 emplo 
Wholesale trade.—11,400 establishments, 326,000 employees. 
Retail trade.— 39,900 establishments, 1,026,000 employees. 
Hotels (year-round).—1,300 establishments, 137,000 Ss nee ; 
Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing.—1,800 establishments, 74,000 production workers. 
Data for the current and wen aga preceding months are subject to revision. 
? Does not include well drilling or rig building. 
* Cash pa ts only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 
‘ Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 5 Not available. 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing, Mining, and 
Public Utilities, March 1947 


THE FACTORY HIRING RATE in March 1947 held at the February 
level, with 50 new employees being hired for every 1,000 on the pay 
roll. Sinee hiring generally increases at this time of the year, some 
slackening in the demand for labor is indicated. Most industries are 
now operating close to capacity. 

The separation rate, however, did rise seasonally to 48 per 1,000 
employees, but it was the lowest March rate since 1941, reflecting 
comparative stability in the labor market. For every 1,000 workers 
on the pay rolls 34 voluntarily left their jobs, a rate well below the 
wartime levels but nearly 5 times the March 1940 rate, indicating 
that job opportunities on a selective basis are still available. 

Lay-offs, at 9 per 1,000, continued at about the same rate that has 
prevailed since the beginning of the year; they were only half as 
frequent as during March 1946 when the liquidation of war produc- 
tion was still in progress. 

Weaknesses in several major consumer-goods lines, such as woolens, 
leather, meat, and tobacco, were accentuated as hiring rates continued 
to decline and lay-offs continued at a fairly high rate. While many 
of these employment reductions are seasonal, the re-emergence of the 
seasonal pattern would seem to indicate that the unusually heavy 
backlog of demand for goods has been met. 

In the durable-goods industries, total separations rose sharply dur- 
ing the month resulting from increases in both quits and lay-offs, 
while accessions gained only slightly. Lay-off rates rose in the elec- 
trical-machinery group and the automobile parts and accessories in- 
dustry, largely as a result of completions or cancellations of orders 
and shortages of materials. Lack of orders caused increasing lay-offs 
in several branches of the nonelectrical machinery industry. Heaviest 
lay-offs, though at a decreasing rate, continued in shipbuilding and 
aircraft. 

In the mining industries, voluntary separations rose with the 
seasonal return of many mine workers to agriculture and other out- 
door activities. 
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Taste 1.— Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing industries ' 





(lass of turn-over and year| Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. 
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! Month-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable 
to those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on data for the 
entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a 1-week period ending nearest the middle of the 
month. In addition, labor turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, whereas th: 
employment and pay-roll reports relate only to production workers. The turn-over sample is not so extensiv: 
as that of the employment and pay-roll survey—proportionately fewer small plants are included; printing 
and publishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered. Plants on 
strike are also excluded. For the month of February rates are based on reports from 7,000 establishments, 
employing 4,622,000 workers. 

? Preliminary. . 

3 Including temporary, indeterminate, and ee lay-offs, 

‘ In 1939, miscellaneous separations were included with quits. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly labor turn-over rates loyees) in selected s and 
- industries: March 19474 — 





Miscellane- 


Total sep- : ; ous includ-| Total ac- 
aration Quit | Discharge) Lay-off ing mili-| cession 


Group and industry tary 





Mar.| Feb. -| Feb. | Mar.| Feb. |Mar.| Feb. |Mar.| Feb. | Mar./ Feb. 





Manufacturing 


Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


Iron and steel and their products-_-__- 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
rolling mills , 

Gray-iron castings 

Malleable-iron castings _- 

Steel castings ss 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings 

Tin cans and other tinware_____-_- 

Wire products 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Tools (except edge tools, machine 
tools, files, and saws) 

Hardware 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating 
equipment 

Steam and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus and steam fittings 

Stamped and enameled ware and 
galvanizing 

Fabricated structural-metal prod- 
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Metalworking machinery 
eepeent, not elsewhere classi- 


General industrial machinery, ex- 
cept pumps 
Pumps and pumping equipment-. 


Transportation equipment, except 
automobiles 


Aircraft parts, including engines - - 
Shipbuilding and repairs...._____- 
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Nonferrous metals and their products. 
—. smelting and refining, ex- 
t aluminum and magnesium. 
Roll and drawing of copper and 
copper alloys 
Lighting Squlpenent 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, ex- 
cept aluminum and magnesium. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly labor turn-over rates 100 employees) in selected groups 
industries,| March 1947 Continued 





Miscellane-| 


Total sep- Quit Discharge! Lay-off ous includ-| Total 


aration ing mili- | ces 


Group and industry 





| 
| 
| 


Mar.) Feb. .| Feb. } { , 7 -| Feb. | Mar. | 


Manufacturing— Continued 


Lumber and timber basic eoaaaatad 
Sawmills__. < 
Planing and plywood ‘mills. 





Furniture and finished lumber 
products 
Furniture, including mattresses 
and bedsprings 

Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products 
Cement... .. 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products 
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Textile-mill products... _- 
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Silk and rayon goods___ 

Woolen and worsted, except dye- 
ing and finishing.’ __. : 

Hosiery, full-fashioned_--. 

Hosiery, seamless 

Knitted underwear. _...._--- 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, in- 
cluding woolen and worsted .___. 
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Apparel and other finished textile 
products | hE Se hl Tow EO bk j 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and 
overcoats. - 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work 
clothing, and allied garments. 


Leather and leather products... -_. 
Sa i aR ar 
Boots and shoes......_____- 


Food and kindred products. . 
Meat products__-----.-. 
Grain-mill products_____- 

Tobacco manufactures. --_- 


Paper and allied products__- 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes.......-- -- 


Chemicals and allied products rs 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_._-_. 
Rayon and allied products__. 
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Rubber products. 
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Miscellaneous industries 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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(sete 2.—Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) im selected groups and 
" industries,! March 1947 ?—Continued . 


| Miscellane- 


| Total sep-| Quit _ Discharge) Lay-of [opsinelnd-| Total ac- 





| aration 
Group and industry | tary 


Mar.| Feb. | Mar. , ‘ ‘ .| Feb. | Mar. . |Mar.| Feb. 














Nonmanufacturing 


Metal mining:! 
lron-ore_.. =~ 
Copper-ore...... - ---- 
Lead and zine ore__. 


Coa! mining: § 
(nthracite mining. 
Bituminous-coal mining 





Public utilities: } 
Telephone. ..---.-.. | (4) 
Pelegraph..-..-....----.----....|O|/@]@O}@/@®/ 40; @6|@ 

i 





O;Mm oO; oO1;oa1o1@ % x R ° 



































Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over have been assigned industry codes on 
the basis of current products. Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample comprising those which 
were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless of any 
subsequent change in major products. 

? Preliminary. 
3 Less than 0.05. 


4‘ Not available. . 
‘For the month of February rates for mining industries are based on reports from 500 establishments 


employing 240,000 persons. 


lance 3.—Monthly labor turn-over rates for men and women in all manufacturing and 
selected groups,' March 1947? 





Men’s rates (per 100 men) | Women’s rates (per 100 women) 





Total : , Total 
Industry group separation| Quit | Accession | .. \aration 
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hese figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all employees, inasmuch as some firms 
do os report separate data for women. Rates for February are based on 6,200 reports covering 4,045,00U 
employees. 

* Preliminary figures. 





Trends of Earnings and Hours 
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Summary of Earnings and Hours Data for March 1947 


THE AVERAGE WORKWEEK in manufacturing industries dropped 
to 40.1 hours in April 1947, according to preliminary estimates of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In the nondurable-goods industries, 
where the decline amounted to one-half hour, weekly hours averaged 
less than 40 for the first time since 1942. 

Production cut-backs combined with a return to the prewar seasonal 
pattern are reflected in the shorter workweek in the nondurable- 
goods industries. The textile, apparel, and leather industries al 
reported considerably shorter workweeks in April than in March. 

April average hourly earnings in both durable- and nondurable- 
goods industries continued to rise. Increases in hourly earnings, how- 
ever, were not sufficient to offset shorter hours, and weekly earnings 
in all manufacturing in April were slightly below those in March. 


Preliminary averages for April 1947 are as follows: 
Hourly 
Weekly Weekly earnings 
earnings hours (in cents 
All manufacturing 40. 1 118. 6 
Durable goods . 40. 5 124. 4 
Nondurable goods ; 39. 6 112.2 

Detailed data indicate that weekly earnings rose between February 
and March, reflecting primarily wage-rate increases. Among thie 
durable-goods groups only lumber reported an appreciable decrease 
in weekly earnings. Reports from sawmills and logging camps, as 
well as planing mills, indicate that unfavorable weather conditions 
in March resulted in curtailing the hours worked and hence lowered 
weekly earnings. 

Among the nondurable-goods industry groups, decreases in weekly 
earnings were reported in apparel, food, tobacco, and rubber. In 
each of these, seasonal factors reduced the workweek. 

Increases in wage rates in March 1947 were reported by plants in 
many durable- and nondurable-goods industries. The most significant 
wage-rate increase was in the cotton-goods industry where earnings 
rose more than 5% percent between February and March to 97.9 
cents an hour. Hourly earnings in this industry were 24 percent 
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above those of March 1946, and weekly earnings averaged $39.22 as 
compared with $31.36 in March 1946. 

One of the most significant decreases in weekly earnings was re- 
ported by the slaughtering and meat-packing industry. Weekly 
earnings in this industry dropped $2.81 between February and March, 
reflecting a decrease in the workweek of almost 2% hours. Seasonal 
factors and resistance to high livestock prices were primarily res- 
ponsible for reducing the workweek. Material shortages were respon- 
sible for reducing the workweek in the locomotive industry by more 
than 3 hours. Earnings in this industry dropped from $56.97 in 
February to $51.83 in March. 


Earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 


MANUFACTURING 








Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Industry group and industry 


Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. Mar. | Feb. Jan. 
1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 





| Cents! Cents| Cents 


All manufacturing $47. 72)$47. 29/$47. ‘ q . 6} 118. 0) 117.0) 116.1 
Durable goods 50. 31) 49.72) 49. . . . 5| 123.6) 122.9) 122.4 
Nondurable goods 44.94) 44.69) 44.47 1 . .7 10.7) 109. 4 


Durable goods | 

















_ 


Iron and steel and their products " ‘ q ’ " . 26.9) 125.8) 126. 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills | 51. \ . 89) 38. . 5) . 3} 131.7) 133. 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings . , , 2. 2. 7| -0} 128.3) 127. 
Malleable-iron castings . 06 : | 129.1) 128. 
Steel castings | 128.8} 129. 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 112.4) 112. 
Tin cans and other tinware 7 121.0) 111. 





121.0) 121. 
111.3) 110. 


116. 4} 116. 
112.8) 111. 
121.0) 121. 
1) 123.1) 122.0) 122. 


124. 5) 123. 6) 





Plumbers’ supplies 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
ment not elsewhere classified 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fittings 

— and enameled ware and galvan- 
iz 

Fabricated structural and ornamental 
metalwork 

Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 
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_ 


4 


118.7) 118.2 
124.6) 123.2 


| 127.7| 123.7 
122.7} 122.2 
| 143.5) 142. 8| 
124. 6| 122. 6| 
125.7) 126.1 
133.5) 131.5 


| 
| 
| 
’ | 121.3 120.3 
| 
| 
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Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Forgings, iron and steel 

Serew-machine products and wood screws. 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums___________- 
Firearms 


Electrical machinery 
lectrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 39. 4 
Communication equipment . 32) 51. ‘ 2. , 42.5 





124.7} 123.2 
108. 4} 108.0 
122. 2} 121.8 
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Mager. , except electrical.._____.____._____ ; . . .2) 41.4) 129.7) 129.0 
ery and machine-shop products. , p . 41.7| 127. 5| 126.7 


Engines and turbines | 56. .2) 41.1) 41.0) 138.2) 137.2 
5) ced 131.1) 180.5 


40.6! 39.9! 129.2!) 127.2 
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Me he at end of table. 
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Earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries—Contin\ie:| 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Av erage hour! 
earnings ! hours ! earnings | 


Mar.| Feb. | Jan. .| Feb. | Jan. | Mar.!| Feb. 
1947 | 1947 | 1947 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 


—}—+|- 





Industry group and industry 





Durable goods—C ontinued | 


Machinery, except electrical—Continued | Cents| Cents 
Machine too ’ 132.9 
Machine-tool accessories 139. 2) 137.9 
Textile machinery. 124. 5) 1: 
Typewriters 117.1 
Cash registers, adding and calculating 
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Washing machines, wringers and driers, 
domestic 

Sewing machines, domestic and industrial - 

Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment_| 51.77 
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Locomotives 

Cars, electric- and steam-railroad - 

Aireraft and parts, excluding aircraft 
engines 

Aircraft engines 

Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 

Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 
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Nonferrous metals and their products 
Smelting and refining, primary, of non- 
ferrous metals 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- 
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ferrous metals except aluminum 
Clocks and watches 
Jewelry (precious metals) and os i elers’ 
findings : 
giiverware and ES ae 
Lighting equipment_._-. 
Aluminum manufactures ?____..___.____-- 


Lumber and timber basic a 
Sawmills and logging 
Planing and plywood mile Se 


Furniture and finished lumber products 
, — Bee Sart 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 3 
Wood preserving af 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
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t dyeing and finishing -_-. 
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Farnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries—Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 


Industry group and industry —_— | = 


Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. 
1947 1947 | 1947 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 


Nondurable goods— Continued Hi 


Text Je-mill products and other fiber manu- 
factures—Continued 

Carpets and rugs, wool_- 

Hats, fur-felt 

Jute goods, except felts__- 

Cordage and twine__----_-- 
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\pparel and other finished textile products. 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ___| 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear _- ox 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified __ 

Corsets and allied aOR RE Stee <i ee 
Millinery a RE oo a 
Handkerchiefs______- 

Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads ne 
Housefurnishings other than curtains, etc_| 
Textile bags *. 
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Leather and leather products 
Leather. 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. ____| 
Boots and shoes 
Leather gloves and mittens. 

Trunks and suitcases - 
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Sugar, 

Confectionery 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Malt liquors pie dhe tie 
Canning and preserving. --..-.......----.-- 
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T obacco manufactures. - 
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Tobaeco (chewing and smoking) and snuff. | : 


Paper and allied products 
Paper and pulp-. 
Envelopes. --- --- 
Paper bags -- jes Se 
Pee... ...-. 
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P rinting, publishing, and allied industries 
Newspapers and periodicals ___-- a 
Printing, book and job eo 
Lithographing __-........-..-- 


Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 
Rayon and allied products. ; 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 
Explosives and safety fuses. 
Ammunition, small-arms , 
Cottonseed ofl. ......_....__-- "-----2-2n| 36281 35.77 
Fertilizers : : oe, 33. 44 


Products of petroleum and coal. __ ..____-__--- . 55. 41 
Petroleum refining--_.___---__----- dation : 57. 75 57. 74 
Coke and byproducts ___._____._______.__| 49.37] 48. 88] 48.11 
Roofing materials. _______.__-_-- 52. 59] 51. 99 


743388—47--—13 See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries—Contin ed 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly | Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings i ~ 
Industry group and industry — 


Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Mar.| Feb. . | Mar.| Feb. | Jan 
1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 1947 | 1947 | joy 








Nondurable goods—Continued , Cents | Cents 


Rubber products , . 06) $54. 03 : . . 6} 133.1) 133. 
Rubber tires and inner tubes___- { ’ 59. 78 ’ : . 5} 151. 5) 151. 
Rubber boots and shoes : : ‘ . 06 : ] .9} 109.0) 109. ; 
Rubber goods, other . : ‘ . 115. 6} 114. 


Miscellaneous industries L ‘ : : -1) 113.9) 112.: 
Instruments (professional and scientific), 
and fire-control equipment : Jl. . . 1 . 1} 128. 6} 127. 
Pianos, organs, and parts 51. : ; § 4 . | 125.7 
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uarrying and nonmetallic 
rude petroleum production 
Public utilities: 
Telephone 
Telegraph 5 
Electric light and power 
Street railways and busses 
Trade: 
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Apparel 

Furniture and housefurnishings 

Automotive 

Lumber and building materials ’ 
Hotels (year-round) ¢ ' 28. 91 
Power laundries 31. 78 
Cleaning and dyeing ‘ 34. 93 
Security brokerage > yo 


39. 
46. 
4l. 
39. 
44. 
40. 
43. 
41. 
38. 
43. 
41. 
47. 
41. 
39. 
40. 
35. 
36. 
42. 
45. 
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65. 4 
74.8 
86.1 
(7) 
(") 


1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked or received pay during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of Marc! 
1947. The figures shown below relate to firms reporting man-hour data in all cases except security brokerag: 
and insurance; weekly earnings are based on a slightly larger sample (see footnote 1 in tables 1 and 4). 

Manufacturing.—32,400 establishments, 7,521,000 production workers. 

Mining.—2,500 establishments, 318,000 production workers. 

Public utilities.—6,700 establishments, 543,000 employees. 

Wholesale trade.—8,900 establishments, 250,000 employees. 

Retail trade.—28,600 establishments, 722,000 employees. 

Hotels (year-round) .—1,000 establishments, 87,000 employees. 

Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing.—1,300 establishments, 63,000 production workers. 
Security brokerage and insurance.—3,600 establishments, 170,000 employees. 

For manufacturing, mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing industries, the data relate ' 
production workers only. For the remaining industries the data relate to all employees except high-paid 
executives and officials. Data for the current and immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 
P 2 New series beginning with January 1947 figures shown in table; not comparable with previously published 

ata: 

ar | aoe. sash, frames, molding, and trim.—Comparable December 1946 data are $52.33, 43.2 hours, 
an .2 cents. 

Aluminum manufactures.—Comparable December 1946 data are $48.34. 

‘Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: , 

A ural machinery, excluding tractors.—July through December 1946 to $47.55, $48.66, $50.42, $50.54, 
9.65, and $49.75; 119.9, 122.4, 124.7, 124.5, 124.8, and 125.1 cents. - 
os and other morticians’ goods.—November and December 1946 to $43.14 and $45.02; 103.5 ané 
.7 cents. . 
Retail trade.—December 1946 to $34.06. 
General merchandise.—D ber 1946 to $29.33. 

4 Millinery.—Revised series ing January 1945; not comparable with previously published dats 

Comparable data are available upon request 


8 1 
7 6 
6 0 
2 5 
1 3 
6 4 
5 8 
6 3 
0 0 
7 0 
0 6 
8 6 
8 8 
0 1 
9 1 
0 9 
8 2 
1 9 
5 8 
9 9 
7 3 
4 5 
7 1 


35. 
43. 
42. 
40. 
44. 
41. 
42. 
40. 
38. 
44. 
41. 
47. 
40. 
40. 
40. 
35. 
37. 
41. 
45. 
42, 
44. 
42. 
41. 
(") 

(7) 
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60} 39. 
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5 Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and 0! 


eable companies. 
* Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, andftips, not included. 
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Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to March 1947 


\yERAGE EARNINGS of factory workers, summarized in the accom- 
panying table for selected months from January 1939 to March 
1947,! are on a gross basis (i. e., before deductions for social security, 
income taxes, bond purchases, etc.). i 


Earnings of factory workers in selected months, 1939 to March 1947 





Average hourly earn- 


Average weskly | Averagetoutiy | et weahiod by 


earnings earnings January 1941 employ- 
ment 





Month and year 
All Non- 


manu- du- 
factur- rable 
ing goods 


(7) (9) 








: January ‘ ’ , $0. 641 " $0. 575 
: ‘ / : ‘ “ . 652 ° ‘ 
: January : : : P . _ . 664 
. 751 
. 783 
. 807 


. 819 





. 827 
. 836 
. 842 
. 863 
- 880 








. ‘ . . 895 
-131 ° . 0: . 102 . 946 
i : .177 , , . 155 . 970 
42. . . 202 . 0 3 . 169 1.014 
44. . . 213 ; . .177 1. 028 


43. 
45. 
46. 
48. 
49. 





44. . . 224 . . . 188 1. 046 

44. 6 . . 229 . i .194 | 1.061 

44. ; . 236 - 119 . 139 . 198 | 1. 076 
| 


! Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for at time and one-half. The 
method of estimating average hourly earnings exclusive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of 

y for work done on major holidays. Estimates for the months of January, July, September, and Novem - 

r, therefore, may not be precisely comparable with those for the other months, in which important holi- 
days are seldom included in the pay periods for which manufacturing establishments report to the Bureau. 
This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the comparability of the figures for January 
1941 with those for the preceding and following months. 

? Preliminary. 


49. 
49. 
50. 
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' Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (p. 869), espe- 
cially table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see preceding table. 
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Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $47.72 in January 
1947—-105.8 percent above the average in January 1939, 79.1 percent 
above January 1941, and 22.7 percent above October 1942. Weekly 
earnings for March 1947 increased 12.9 percent above March 1946. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 118.0 cents j) 
March 1947—86.7 percent above the average in January 1939, 72.8 
percent above January 1941, and 32.1 percent above October 1942. 

Average hourly earnings exclusive of overtime, as shown in columns 
7 to 9, are weighted by man-hours of employment in the major diyj- 
sions of manufacturing for January 1941. Overtime is defined as work 
in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for at time and a half. The 
method of estimating average hourly earnings exclusive of overtime 
makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on major 
holidays or the effect of extra pay for work on supplementary shifts. 
For all manufacturing, the average hourly earnings, exclusive of over- 
time, in March 1947 were 113.9 cents per hour—77.7 percent above 
January 1939, 71.5 percent above January 1941, and 41.1 percent 
above October 1942. 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
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June 1947 


Cooperative Movement 


Handbook on major regional farm supply purchasing cooperatives, 1944 and 1946. 
By Joseph G. Knapp and Jane [ Scearce. Washington, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Farm Credit Administration, Cooperative Research and 
Service Division, 1946. 45 pp.; processed. (Miscellaneous report No. 102.) 

Data for the 18 major regional associations, showing operating facilities, business 
done (in terms of money and volume of various commodities handled), and earn- 
ings (profits). 


Cooperative frozen-food locker plants—organization and operation. By S. T. 
Warrington and Paul C. Wilkins. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture, Farm Credit Administration, Research and Service Division, 1946. 
82 pp., bibliography, maps, plans, illus. (Circular C-—127.) 25 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Intended for use of groups wishing to organize and operate a cold-storage locker 
and processing plant. Describes organizing procedures, financing, plant design, 
selection of personnel, bookkeeping, and elements of expense. 


Credit union development in Wisconsin. By Eli Shapiro. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1947. 174 pp., chart. (Columbia University studies in 
history, economics and public law, No. 525.) $2.50. 

Detailed examination, on the basis of State official records (mostly as of 1939), 
of Wisconsin credit unions. Among the topics covered are assets and liabilities, 
loans (including mortgage loans), investments, and earnings. One of the most 
valuable chapters relates to liquidations and reasons therefor. 


Report of the 77th annual cooperative congress of the Cooperative Union, Ltd., Black- 
pool, June 10-12, 1946. Manchester, England, Cooperative Union, Ltd., 
[19467]. 550 pp. 10s. 

In addition to speeches and reports, contains detailed statistics on the various 
central organizations of the British cooperative movement and on the retail coop- 


eratives. 
Cost and Standards of Living 


The changing composition of family budgets for selected groups of Corn Belt farmers, 
1940-42. By Willard W. Cochrane and Mary D. Grigg. Washington, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1946. 107 
pp., charts; processed. 


Quantity and cost budget for a single working woman. Quantity and cost budgets for 
dependent families or children. Quantity and cost budgets for three income 
levels: 1, Family of an executive; 2, Fa mae 6 of a white-collar worker; 3, Family 
of @ wage earner. Berkeley, University of California, Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics, 1946. 17, 56, 107 pp.; processed. 35 cents, 
75 cents, $1, respectively. 

Las condiciones econémico-sociales y el costo de la vida de la clase media en Bogota. 
Bogoté, Contraloria General de la Reptiblica, Direccién Nacional de Esta- 
distica, 1946. 99 pp., charts. (Supplement to Nos. 19-20 of Anales de 
Economia y Estadistica, October 1946.) 

EpiTor’s Nore.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list should 


be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, 
they have beén shown with the title entries. 
1143 
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Las condiciones econémico-sociales y el costo de la vida de la clase obrera en la Ciudad 
de Honda [Colombia]. Bogoté, Contraloria General de la Repiiblica, Direc. 
cién Nacional de Estadistica, 1946. 95 pp., charts. (Supplement to No: 
15-16 of Anales de Economia y Estadistica, June 1946.) od 

One of several studies of cost of living of the working class in Colombia, mag, 
by the national statistical office. ; 


Economic and Social Problems 


Can we prevent depressions? Washington, Kiplinger Magazine, 1947. 24 pp 

Special report from the editors of the Kiplinger Magazine on the problems of 
depression and what the President’s Council of Economie Advisers is doing to 
smooth out the cycle of “boom and bust.” 


National product since 1869. By Simon Kuznets. New York, National Bureg, 
of Economie Research, Inc., 1946. 239 pp. (Publication No. 46.) $3. 

Intended chiefly for reference by students and technical users, this report js 
largely a collection of statistical tables with notes describing sources of data and 
procedures. Part I contains annual estimates of national product, 1919-43. 
part II, the same totals and categories as part I, by decades, 1869-1938; part II] 
discussion of derivation of the proportion of flow of goods to consumers accounted 
for by services not embodied in new commodities; and part IV, analysis and 
recalculation of national wealth since 1880, including the allocation of capita! 
formation by categories of users. 


Pattern of consumer spending. (In Conference Board Business Record, Nationa! 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, March 1947, pp. 53-61. 
charts.) 

Review of consumer expenditure and income, the retail trade record, and volume 
of buying with borrowed funds in 1946 as compared with earlier years. 


The money value of aman. By Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka. New York. 
Ronald Press Co., 1946. 214 pp., charts. Rev.ed. $6. 

Various aspects of the economic value of the breadwinner of a family are 
discussed from an actuarial point of view. Revised tables of valuation, by age 
and income of worker, are appended, as well as age schedules of family consump- 
tion units and of savings, together with other basic data. 


American capitalism vs. Russian communism. Compiled by Clarence A. Peters. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1946. 305 pp., bibliography. (Reference 
shelf, Vol. 18, No. 7.) $1.25. 

Neutral presentation of articles by numerous authors interpreting Russia, 
describing the Soviet and American ways of life (including various aspects of 
labor), and criticizing the Soviet and American systems. All important shades 
of opinion are represented. 


Quadripartite rule in Berlin. By Anne Whyte. (Jn International Affairs, New 
York, January 1947, pp. 30-41. $1.25.) 
Describes the machinery and activities of the Allied Control Authority in 
Berlin during the first year of its existence. An appendix lists the legislative 
measures (some dealing with labor) of the Authority from August 1945 to August 


1946. 
Employment and Unemployment 


Full employment and free enterprise. By John H. G. Pierson. Washington. 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1947. 183 pp. $2.50 (paper) or $3 
(cloth). 

Brings together papers which originally appeared as articles or pamphlets, or 
were presented as addresses during the war and reconversion periods, while the 
author was engaged in the analysis of postwar employment problems. The 
papers are mainly concerned with the role of fiscal policy in promoting ful! em- 
ployment. 

Nature and extent of frictional unemployment. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1947. 10pp. (Serial No. R. 1872; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, January 1947.) Free. 
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Labor requirements for construction materials: Part III, Concrete pipe. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 8 pp. (Bull. No. 888—3.) 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


State and regional variations in prospective labor supply. Washington, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 34 pp., maps. (Bull. No. 893; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, December 1946, with additional data.) 15 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


An index of engineering unemployment [in Australia], 1852-1943. By N. G. 
Butlin. (Jn Economic Record, Melbourne, December 1946, pp. 241-260, 


chart. 5s. net.) 
Based on trade-union records. 


Seasonal variations of employment in the automobile and parts industry [in Canada]. 
(In Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, March 1947, pp. 287-292, 


charts.) 


Guaranteed Employment and Wages 


The guarantee of work and wages. By Joseph L. Snider. Boston, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Graduate School of Business Administration, 1947. 191 pp. $2.75. 
Part I summarizes industry’s experience with guaranty plans, part ri suggests 
steps that management and labor might take toward greater security of work and 
wages, and part III discusses some long-range objectives and long-range measures 
for employment security. 


The guaranteed annual wage. By A. D. H. Kaplan and others. New Wilmington, 
Pa., Economic and Business Foundation, 1946. 52 pp., bibliography, charts. 
(American economic policy series.) 75 cents. 

Addresses at a conference sponsored by the Foundation. 


Guaranteed wages. Report to the President by the Advisory Board, Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, U. 8. Office of bse ef | Controls. 
Washington, 1947. 473 pp., charts. $2, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

The guaranteed wage. (In Fortune, New York, April 1947, pp. 120-123, 140, 142. 
$1.) 

Summarizes and evaluates the progress of guaranteed-wage plans and explores 
their prospects in American industry, with particular reference to the preliminary 
report of the Advisory Board of the U. 8. Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. ‘The final report of the Advisory Board is listed immediately above. 


Plus and minus of the annual wage. By Burnham Finney. (Jn American 
Machinist, New York, February 27, 1947, pp. 85-92. 35 cents.) 
Discusses problems and ‘“‘obstacles’”’ that stand in the way of wide adoption of 
guaranteed annual wage plans, and gives summary data from the preliminary 
report of the Advisory Board of the U. S. Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 


version. 
Handicapped Workers 


Adjustment to physical handicap and illness: A survey of the social psychology of 
physique and disability. By Roger G. Barker, Beatrice A. Wright, Mollie R. 
Gonick. New York, Social Science Research Council, 1946. 372 pp., 
bibliographies. (BuH. No. 55.) $2. 

Summarizes results of research studies on the relation between physique or 
impairment and personality in the adjustment of the physically handicapped or 

il. One chapter is devoted to employment of the disabled. 


An evaluation of some factors in the development of occupational deafness. By 
Walter R. MacLaren, M.D., and Albert L. Chaney. (Jn Industrial Medicine, 
Chicago, March 1947, pp. 109-115, bibliography, charts. 75 cents.) 

Data from a survey of noise in airframe manufacturing and from an analysis of 
audiograms of workers exposed. The study revealed that noise levels above the 
safety borderline (established at 100 decibels) are common in metal fabrication, 
riveting being an important noise hazard. Development of hearing loss, recovery 
from noise exposure, and noise control are discussed. Preemployment and 
periodic audiometric tests of workers, in departments where noise exceeds the 


safety level, are suggested. 
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The work efficiency of the disabled. By George Lavos. (Jn Journal of Reha}yjj;. 
tation, Des Moines, Iowa, April 1947, pp. 3-12, bibliography. 50 cents. 

Techniques and findings of nine objective studies are summarized and eval \iq¢,; 

for future research. . 


Physical restoration services in Georgia, fiscal year 1945. Washington, Feder, 
Security Agency, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 1946. 11 pp. (Re. 
habilitation service series, No. 3.) 

Report on a survey of some 500 vocationally disabled persons, over half ,; 
whom were placed in employment during the fiscal year 1944-45. Shows service. 
rendered; origin and nature of impairment, race, and sex of persons rehabilij ate, 
types of jobs provided; and weekly wages. 


Housing 


The American family and its housing. (Jn American Sociological Review, } vans. 
ton, Ill., April 1947, pp. 137-230. $1.) 

Papers on one and related questions, and committee reports, delivered a; 

annual meeting of American Sociological Society at Chicago in December | 946 


The future of housing. By Charles Abrams. New York, Harper & Bros., 1946. 
428 pp., bibliography, charts, illus. $5. 

The author examines various aspects of the housing problem, including the 
labor situation, and discusses activities of Federal Government and local housing 
agencies. He looks to planning (city planning in particular) and housing reform 
for a solution of the problem, instrumentalities needed being a Federal planning 
agency, a national housing agency, local planning agencies, and local housing 
agencies. ; 


Rental housing in 1947. Washington, U. 8S. National Housing Agency, 1947. 
18 pp., paster, illus.; processed. (Veterans emergency housing program. 
Community action bull. No. 8.) 

Deals with the desirability of providing rental housing, and means of attaining 
the goal set. 


Annual report of the Commissioner of Housing to the Guvernor and the Legislatur: 
of the State of New York. Albany, 1946. 77 pp., maps, illus. 
Summary of the emergency housing program for veterans and permanent 
housing programs of the State, with statistics of operation. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Accident prevention manual for industrial operations. Chicago, National Safet, 
Council, Inc., 1946. 534 pp., charts, illus. $7 to members, $14 to non- 
members of Council. 

Specific accident-prevention measures are described in detail under the following 
chapter headings: Plant design and layout; Construction and demolition; Perma- 
nent equipment and facilities; Guarding and operating machinery; Materials 
handling and storage; Electrical hazards; Chemical hazards; Fire and explosion 
hazards; Flammable liquids: Hand and portable power tools; Commercial vehicle 
operation; Personal protective equipment; Industrial hygiene; Safety and program 
organization. Numerous references to other technical manuals and to accepted 
safety standards are given. 


Concrete mixers and pavers. (In National Safety News, National Safety Council, 
Inc., Chicago, April 1947, pp. 38-40, 93, diagrams, illus. 60 cents to non- 
members of Council.) 

Lists safety precautions for protection of workers and others in operation of 
concrete mixers and pavers. 


Fire hazards of the plastics industry. Potential hazards in molten salt baths for hea! 
treatment of metals. Fire and explosion hazards of the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. Processes, hazards, and protection involved wn the manufacture 0 
spirituous liquors. New York, National Board of Fire Underwriters, |°+' 
and 1947. 53, 40, 31, 60 pp., respectively. (Research reports Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5. 

Processes, hazards, and safety measures are covered in the four reports. \os. 

1, 2, and 4 include bibliographies. 
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Fatal industrial accidents in Canada, 1946, analyzed according to industries, causes, 
Provinces, and months. (In Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, 
March 1947, pp. 472-482.) 

A summary table shows nonfatal as well as fatal accidents, by Province and 

year, 1939 and 1941-46. 


Annual report of the Chief I pone of Factories, (Great Britain), for the year 1946. 
London, aq i of Labor and National Service], 1946. 104 pp. (Cmd. 
6992.) 2s. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 

Reviews the state of safety, health, and welfare in British factories at the end 
of World War II and makes comparisons with the situation in the First World 
War. The work of factory inspectors and safety committees is briefly described, 
as well as that of advisory committees which were set up in several industries to 
consider improvements in working conditions. Appendixes give detailed statis- 
ties of accidents in 1945. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Industrial health and medical rehabilitation at an atomic energy laboratory. By 
Jean Spencer Felton, M.D. (Jn Journal of Rehabilitation, Des Moines, 
Iowa, February 1947, pp. 3-12, bibliography. 50 cents.) 

Describes a health-protection program adopted to protect employees against 

unusual hazards of radiation, and the medical rehabilitation of physically im- 

paired workers. 


A study of the hazards of exposure to metallic fumes and dust in brass foundries. 
By William W. Stalker. (Jn Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxicology, 
Baltimore, Md., March 1947, pp. 96—112, bibliography, illus. ; also reprinted.) 


A study of pneumonia in shipyard workers, with special reference to welders. By 
Morris F. Collen. (Jn Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxicology, 
Baltimore, Md., March 1947, pp. 113-122, bibliography. $1.25.) 

The annual incidence rate of pneumococcic pneumonia among about 2,800 
wartime shipyard workers treated at the Permanente Foundation Hospital in 
Oakland, Calif., between September 1942 and May 1945 was 12.4 per thousand 
workers; death resulted in 5.8 percent of the cases. No significant differences in 
the annual incidence and death rates from pneumonia were found among the 
various shipyard occupational groups studied. Other important findings are 
recorded in the article. 


Action conjuguée des médecins du travail et des caisses de sécurité sociale en mattére 
de prévention des maladies professionnelles. By Pierre Laroque and Henri 
Desoille. (Jn Revue Francaise du Travail, Ministére du Travail et de la 
Sécurité Sociale, Paris, February 1947, pp. 116—120.) 

Concise explanation of collaboration of labor inspectors and industrial medical 
services with social-security organizations in France, in the effort to prevent 
occupational accidents and diseases. References to pertinent legislation of 1946 
and 1947 are included. 


Legislacién sobre seguridad e¢ higiene del trabajo, [Spain]. Madrid, Ministerio de 
Trabajo, Seccién de Prevencién de Accidentes e Higiene del Trabajo, [19477]. 
413 pp. 


Industrial Relations 


Collective bargaining: An analysis of union contracts in 17 industries. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1947. Loose-leaf. 
Tabulation of provisions found in 272 union agreements, covering, among other 
subjects, union security, wages and hours, seniority, vacations, holidays, and 
grievance procedure. 
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Collective bargaining: How to make it more effective. A statement on national] 
policy by the research and policy committee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. New York, Committee for Economie Development 194% 
24 pp. Single copies free. , 

The committee recommends certain voluntary procedures by management and 
unions, as well as a legislative framework, for effective collective bargaining. Th, 
members believe that such a basis for collective bargaining will help to preven; 
strife detrimental to the general public, which has a real interest in industria) 
peace. 


Seniority clauses in labor contracts. (In Iowa Law Review, Iowa City, November 
1946, pp. 107-118. $1.) 
This article on workers’ seniority rights was compiled from many sources 
(principally decisions of courts and labor adjustment boards), which are cited jy 
footnotes to the article. 


The ‘‘Toledo plan.”” By Edward L. Cushman and others. Detroit, Wayne 
University, Institute of Industrial Relations, 1947. 50 pp.; processed. 

Reviews the origin and development of the Toledo (Ohio) Labor-Management- 
Citizens Committee and analyzes its policy and the procedural problems it has ep- 
countered in the attempt to maintain good labor-management relations. The 
writers discuss what they regard as the success of the Toledo plan, and raise 
issues relevant to any consideration of such a plan for the Detroit industrial-rela- 
tions scene. 


Strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1946. (In Labor Gazette, Department of 
Labor, Ottawa, March 1947, pp. 421-451.) 
Detailed data for 1946 with summary figures, by year, 1901-46. 


Un anno di trattative sindacali (dagli accordi del dicembre 1946 alla tregua del 2) 
ottobre 1946)—note e documenti. Rome, Confederazione Generale dell’In- 
dustria Italiana, 1946. 209 pp. 

Succinct, factual account of labor-management relations in Italy since libera- 
tion, covering arrangements for the freezing of employment, establishment of the 
cost-of-living bonus, revision of the wage system, the wage truce, etc. Show: 
the policies of the General Confederation of Industry and the General Confedera- 
tion of Labor on these matters. Documents reproduced include the agreement 
of these and other organizations on prohibition of dismissal of workers, resolutions 
of the General Confederation of Industry, and statements of officials of the 
General Confederation of Labor on wages, unemployment, etc. 

Compulsory arbitration in New Zealand. By Leonard Cohen. (Jn Personne! 
Journal, New York, March 1947, pp. 310-315. 75 cents.) 

Evaluation of New Zealand’s compulsory arbitration system for the prevention 
and settlement of labor disputes. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


A compilation of general labor laws of Louisiana, with citations. Baton Rouge, 
Department of Labor, 1947. 559 pp. 

Labor laws [of South Carolina]. Columbia, Department of Labor, 1946. 43 pp. 

Court decisions on teacher tenure reported in 1946. Washington, National Ediica- 
tion Association, Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom, 1°47. 
20 pp. 25 cents. 

High spots in State school legislation enacted in 1946. Washington, National 


Education Association, Research Division, 1947. 34 pp.; processed. 
Subjects of the legislation summarized include teacher tenure, retirement, 


and sick leave. 

Aspectos de ia legislacién social Peruana: Prontuario de la legislacién del trabajo. 
Lima, Ministerio de Justicia y Trabajo, Direccién General de Trabajo, 
October 1946. 46 pp. 
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Labor Organizations and Activities 


History of the labor movement in the United States from colonial times to the founding 
of the American Federation of Labor. By Philip 8. Foner. New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1947. 576 pp., bibliographical footnotes. $4.50. 


Uniontzing technical workers. By Abraham A. Desser. (Jn Conference Board 
Management Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, March 1947, pp. 49-52.) 

Shows the prevalence of provisions on certain specific points in collective- 
bargaining agreements covering technical employees. 


French labor from Popular Front to liberation. By Henry W. Ehrmann. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1947. 329 pp., bibliographical footnotes. $4. 
Comprehensive, well-documented study of development of the French trade- 
ynion movement, 1934-44, from the rise of the Popular Front to the timeof 
liberation from German occupation. The book is divided into three parts: 
Prewar (1934-39), war (September 1939-May 1940), and Vichy (June 1940- 
August 1944). Subjects discussed include the split in the General Confederation 
of Labor, Popular Front labor legislation, economic reform, Catholic trade- 
ynion movement, the General Confederation of Labor’s break with the Com- 
munists, and labor in the war economy. 


La participation de la F. S. M. aux travaux du Conseil Economique et Social de 
V’0. N. U. By Georges Fischer. (Jn Revue Frangaise du Travail. Ministére 

du Travail et de la Sécurité Sociale, Paris, April 1947, pp. 309-319.) 
Step-by-step survey of relations of World Federation of Trade Unions with the 
Economie and Social Council of the United Nations, April 1945-March 1947, 
and some historical background of world labor organization. Documentation is 
from publications of the Economic and Social Council and the World Federation 


of Trade Unions. 


Migration 


Immigration restriction in the United States. By Helen F. Eckerson and Gertrude 


Krichefsky. (Jn Monthly Review of Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, U. S. Department of Justice, Washington, January 1947, pp. 82-91, 
chart. 10 cents.) 

Explains the national origins provision of the Immigration Act of 1924, the 
method of determining quotas on the basis of national origins, and the effects 
on immigration of the quota restrictions. Statistics show annual quotas allotted 
and number of immigrants admitted, by quota country, in years ended June 
30, 1925 to 1946. 


Internal migration in peace and war. By Henry 8. Shryock, Jr., and Hope Tisdale 
Eldridge. (Jn American Sociological Review, Evanston, Ill., February 1947, 
pp. 27—39,.maps, chart. $1.) 

Analysis of U. S. Bureau of the Census data for the period from April 1, 1935, to 
April 1, 1940, as to regional shifts in population; and as to age, sex, color, education, 
employment status, and occupations of migrants. Consistency of wartime and 
prewar population movements are examined with respect to direction and volume. 


La nouvelle organisation de immigration en France. By Edouard Rossignol. (In 
Revue Francaise du Travail, Ministére du Travail et de la Sécurité Sociale, 
Paris, April 1947, pp. 320-326.) 

Describes the operations of the French National Immigration Office, and the 
plan for recruitment and control of immigration under terms of the decree of March 

26 and the order of November 2, 1945. 


The migration of native laborers in South Africa. By Wilbert E. Moore. (In 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, New York, October 1946, pp. 401-419; 
also reprinted.) 
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Minority Groups 


Local regulation of discriminatory employment practices. By Alex Elson anq 
Leonard Schanfield. (Jn Yale Law Journal, New Haven, Conn., Febriap, 
1947, pp. 431-457.) 

Reviews the status of existing Federal and State legislation and municip, 
ordinances applicable to discriminatory employment practices, suggests feat res 
held to be essential in the drafting of regulatory provisions, and appraises th,» 
importance of local agencies to administer such provisions. 


The Negro worker in Chicago industry. By Dorothy M. Powell. (Jn Journal of 
ah of the University of Chicago, January 1947, pp. 21-32, charts 
$1.25.) 


Our Negro veterans. By Charles G. Bolté and Louis Harris. New York, Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1947. 31 pp., bibliography, charts. (Public affair; 
pamphlet No. 128.) 

Based on results of surveys by the U. S. Bureau of the Census and se vera! 
nonofficial agencies. The studies show that job and housing needs, and adequate 
education and training facilities, are the most important of the Negro veterans 
problems. 

Review of first year’s operation of the New York State law against discrimination, J ul, 
1945-July 1946. [Albany], State Commission Against Discrimination, 
1946. 15 pp. 

This law forbids discrimination, in employment practices, because of race. 
creed, color, or national origin. A brief article on the law and its operation was 
published in the Monthly Labor Review for January 1947. 


Vocations for Maori youth. By H. C. McQueen. [Wellington], New Zealand, 
Council for Educational Research, 1945. 189 pp., bibliography, illus 
(Educational research series, No. 23.) 10s., Oxford. University Press 
London, ete. : 

Discusses and makes suggestions for dealing with the problem of employment 
of Maoris in New Zealand. Education and vocational guidance, race prejudice, 
increase in population, and land questions are among the topics considered. 


Prices and Price Control 


Chronology of the Office of Price Administration, January 1941—-November 1940. 
By Laurence E. Tilley. Washington, U. 8S. Office of Price Administration. 
1946. 71 Pp. _ (Historical reports on war administration, Miscellaneous 


publication No. 1.) $1, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Comparison of actual retail prices, Canada and United States. Ottawa, Wartii 
Prices and Trade Board, 1947. 10 pp.; mimeographed. 

Results of a survey conducted in January 1947 by the Canadian Wartiine 
Prices and Trade Board, comparing prices of food, clothing, and home furnishing: 
in the following cities: Vancouver and Seattle; Winni and Minneapolis 
Toronto, Detroit, and Cleveland; Ottawa and Syracuse; at setae and Boston 
The Board also has issued a report (mimeographed) on a second survey, covering 
food and clothing, made in February in four of the Canadian and five of the 
American cities. 


Wholesale prices, annual supplement, 1946. Ottawa, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Bureau of Statistics, 1947. 31 pp.; processed. 25 cents. 
Consolidation of figures on wholesale prices in Canada published month!) | 
‘‘Prices and price indexes.’’ Data are given by month and year, 1913-46. 


Le mouvement des prix. (In Etudes et Conjoncture; Union Frangaise, Ministre 
de l’Economie Nationale, Institut National de la Statistique et des Etude: 
‘conomiques, Paris, December 1946—January 1947, pp. 129-138.) 
Study of price trends in France from July 1944 to December 1946, based 
official prices and a limited number of black market quotations. Variations | 
changes in prices of items entering into the indexes are analyzed. 
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(werstkt over norsk atte wr ring. By Sigurd Lorentzen. (Jn Sosialt Arbeid, 
Norsk meen for Sosialt Arbeide, Oslo, hefte 9-10, 1946, pp. 257-276, 
charts. 

History of price regulation in Norway from 1939 to 1946, with some discussion 

of action taken prior to 1939. 


Profit Sharing and Pension Plans 


Profit sharing and pension plans (law and taxes). By K. Raymond Clark. Profit 
sharing and pension plans (practical planning and administration). By C. 
Morton Winslow. Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 1946. 2 vols., 
116 and 272 pp. $6.50 for set. 


Retirement plans for public employees. Chicago, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada, 1946. 36 pp., charts; processed. 
$1. 

Discussion of basic principles of retirement plans for public employees, intended 
as a guide in the establishment of such plans. 


Retirement plans in public health nursing services. (Jn Public Health Nursing, 
New York, March 1947, pp. 158, 159. 35 cents.) 

Report on the prevalence of these plans in 1946, with summary data on their 

rovisions, as shown in the annual survey by the National Organization for 


Public Health Nursing. 


Questions and answers on the Railroad Retirement Act as amended July 31, 1946. 
Chicago, U. 8. Railroad Retirement Board, 1947. 118 pp. 


Social Security (General) 


Social security reading list, 1947. Prepared by Robert M. Ball. Washington, 
American Council on Education, Committee on Education and Social Security, 
1947. 40 pp. 50 cents. 

References to material on social security in the United States and foreign 
countries. A list of bibliographies is included. 


Social security yearbook, 1945. Washington, Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration, 1947. 182 pp., charts. 75 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

Annual supplement to Social Security Bulletin, embodying basic data as to 
social-security and related programs. 


The Belgian social security scheme. By Paul Goldschmidt. (Jn International 
Labor Review, Montreal, January-February 1947, pp. 46-61. 50 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington “Branch of I. L. O.) 

Outlines the characteristics and gives some results of the social-security scheme 

which began operation in Belgium on January 1, 1945. 


The new British system of social security. By Carl Farman and Catherine Perrins. 
(In Social Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Administration, Washington, February 1947, pp. 9-19. 15 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. ) 

Summarizes the new social-security provisions (being put into effect gradually), 
and shows how they compare with those superseded. 


Annual report of the Department of National Health and Welfare, [Canada], for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1946. Ottawa, 1947. 104 pp. 

Includes data on studies in the field of industrial hygiene, on pensions for the 

aged and blind, and_on the first year’s operation of the Family Allowances Act of 


Canada. 
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Den ny lovgivning om alders- og invaliderente i Danmark og Sverige. By J. Bonnese 
and G. Drachmann. (/n Socialt Tidsskrift, Arbejds- og Socialministerie: 
Copenhagen, January 1947, pp. 1—30, charts.) 

Deals with laws on old-age and invalidity insurance enacted in 1946 in | er 

mark and Sweden, showing changes they made in previous legislation. F 


La seguridad social en el Uruguay: El problema de las jubilaciones y pensiones 
By Radl Cordones Alcoba. Montevideo, Imprenta ‘‘Atenas’’, 1946 58 pp. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Compilation of material implementing the New York State unemployment insuran, 
aw—rules, regulations, administrative interpretations, Federal and State siqi. 
utes, and interstate agreements. [New York], Department of Labor, Divisio, 
of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, January 15, 1947. 117 pp. 
processed. a 


Report of the New York State Unemployment Insurance Advisory Council for th, 
year 1946. New York, 1947. 30 pp.; mimeographed. 

Legislative recommendations are made as to dependents’ allowances, broader 
coverage, and benefits during labor disputes. Critical budgetary deficiencies 
attributed to insufficient grants of Federal funds, are discussed, and the recom. 
mendation is made that the Federal unemployment tax be handled entirely by 
the States and that they be made responsible for administrative costs. wre 


Merchant seamen during the reconversion. By Herman M. Sturm. (Jn Social 
Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Administration, 
Washington, February 1947, pp. 20-22. 15 cents, Superintendent of Docv- 
ments, Washington.) 

Discusses the classes of seamen brought under unemployment insurance cover- 
age by amendments of 1946 to the Federal Social Security Act, and the problems 


involved in maritime employment. 

Principles underlying labor-dispute disqualification. By Marsile J. Hughes, 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Administration, 1946. 
104 pp. (Attachment to Unemployment Compensation Program letter No. 


124.) 
Analyses of the various principles and definitions involved in unemployment- 


compensation disqualification because of labor disputes, with discussion of British 
experience in this connection. 


V acations 


Paid vacations and holidays in 1947. By Lyle Lodwick. (Jn Conference Board 
Management Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 
April 1947, pp. 69-75.) 

Summary of vacation and holiday practices among 230 companies which re- 
ported to the National Industrial Conference Board in its annual survey. 


Vacations for industrial workers. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance (o. 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Group Insurance Division, [19467]. 43 pp. 
Based on the 1946 vacation practices of 121 companies and the 1947 plan of 


1 company. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Wages, prices, profits: The automobile workers’ case for a 23%4-cent wage increase. 
Detroit, International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultura! 
Implement Workers of America (UAW-—CIO), March 1947. 58 pp., charts. 


25 cents. 
Argument in support of the recent union wage demand upon the automobile 


manufacturers. Analyzes the fluctuations in automobile workers’ earnings and 
purchasing power since 1940, and considers past and prospective profits of the 
automobile industry. Attempts to show how wage raises and reduced prices are 


related to increased purchasing power and output. 
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Union wage scales: Building trades, July 1, 1946; Newspaper printing trades, July 
‘ 1, 1946. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 128 and 30 
pp., respectively; mimeographed. Free. 


Wage structure, Series 2, No. 38; Paints and varnishes, 1946. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 25 pp., charts; processed. Free. 


Report of A. F. Whitney, president, Brotherhood of Ratiroad Trainmen, on railroad 
»ules-wage movement, United States, 1944-46. Cleveland, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, 1946. 182 pp. Free. 


Salary rate st.-ucture of the local governments of Chicago. Chicago, Civic Federation, 
1946. 43 pp., charts. 
Pay scales effective at beginning of 1946 are analyzed, and compared with 
rates paid for similar work in private employment in Chicago and in both public 
and private employment in other sections of the United States. 


A report on teachers’ salaries in Chicago. Chicago, Civic Federation, 1946. 59 
pp.; Mimeographed supplement, 10 pp. 
Compares salaries of teachers with those of other professional groups, in Chicago 
and other large cities. 


Wages and hours in the primary textiles industry in Canada, 1945. Ottawa, De- 
partment of Labor, 1947. 20 pp. (Supplement to Labor Gazette, February 
1947.) 


Statistique des salaires ouvriers dans les enterprises industrielles, [Bulgaria], 1941-44. 
Sofia, Direccié6n Générale de la Statistique, 1946. 109 pp. 

Shows average daily earnings of industrial workers, 1941-45, and number of 
workers, according to gross daily earnings, 1943-45, by sex, age groups, ard occu- 
pations. Text is in Bulgarian and French. 

Los salarios en la industria manufacturera de Guatemala. (In Boletin de la Di- 
reccién General de Estadistiea, Guatemala, C. A., January 1947, pp. 7-18, 


charts.) 
Data on wages and hours of workers, by sex, occupation, and industry, in 
manufacturing industries of Guatemala in December 1945. 


Wages and prices in the U. S. S. R. By Reginald Bishop. London, British- 
Soviet Society, 1946. 24 pp. 6d. 
Discussion of wages and prices in the Soviet Union in the early part of 1946, 
and of “‘socialized”’ income (old-age pensions, family allowances, medical services, 
ete.). 


Women in Industry 


Equal pay for women. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
1947. (Leaflet No. 2.) Free. 


Working wives, their income, and the new income tax [in Canada]. (Jn Labor 
Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, March 1947, pp. 293-297, charts.) 


The forewoman and her position in industry. By Maude Eaton. Wellington, 
New Zealand, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Industrial 
Psychology Division, 1946. 13 pp.; mimeographed. ls. 


General Reports 


Czechoslovakia. By Edgar P. Young. London, St. Botolph Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 1946. 118 pp. (Citizens of the world series.) 5s. 
Survey of political, economic, and social conditions in Czechoslovakia. Trade- 
unions, works councils, cooperatives, and social-security laws are discussed. 


Anuario estadistico del Peru, 1944-45. Lima, Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio, 
Direccié6n Nacional de Estadistica, 1947. 755 pp., maps, charts. 
Contains statistics of prices and cost of living, cooperatives, social insurance, 
employment and unemployment, and industrial accidents. 
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Estatistica industrial, [Portugal], 1945. Lisbon, Instituto Nacional de Estat(sticg 
1946. 362 pp. (In Portuguese and French.) ae 
Includes data, by industry, on employment, totals of wages paid and day. 
worked, and industrial accidents. a 


Native welfare in the Union of South Africa. By J. H. Hofmeyr. New York 
6 ; 


Union of South Africa Government Information Office, [19467]. ' 
Address at meeting of Natives’ Representative Council in Pretoria in November 
1946 by the then Acting Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa. 


Guide to information about Sweden. Compiled by Naboth Hedin. New York 

American Swedish News Exchange, Inc., 1947. 61 pp. 

Bibliography of material dealing with a wide range of subjects, including 
cooperatives, health, housing, labor, and social welfare. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1947 
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The services of the Bureau’s regional directors and their technical staffs are 
available to labor organizati management, and the general public for consul- 
tation on matters with which Bureau deals, as, for example, statistics relat- 
ing to employment, prices, wages, labor turn-over, productivity, and work 
injuries. 
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The Montraty Lasor Review is published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
under authority of Public Resolution No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 
541), as amended by section 307, Public Act 212, 72d Congress, approved June 30, 
19382. This publication approved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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